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A FRAGRANT LIQUID DENTIFRICE AND MOUTH-WASH. 





Catvert’s DENTO-PHENOLENE. 


A few drops in a wine-glass of'water form a delicious mouth-wash, most effectual for 
sweetening the breath, leaving a pleasant taste and refreshing,coo/lness in the mouth, strengthening the 
gums, and useful to prevent infection by inhalation. 


Editor of Heaith says: 
and leaving a pleasant taste.” 


—“ The most effectual preparation for ridding the mouth of the aroma of tobacco, 


Medical Press and Circular reports:—“A most effectual and very pleasant, agreeably- “scented 
preparation, in which the prominent odour of the phenol is masked by blending it with aromatics. 





Sold in 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 1 lb. 7s. 6d. Bottles, by Chemists, etc., or post free in United 
Kingdom for value in stamps, from 


F. C. CALVERT & Ben MANCHESTER. 














NORRIS’S HORSE-SKIN BOOTS 


Shine Like Patent. Will Not ggg 
EVERY PATR GUARANTEED 


A Perfect Fit by Pust 
Our System ! 











Guaranteed by unimpeach- 
able evidence. 
Sir G. Newnes, Bart., M.P., 
writes, 20th April, 1 
“ Your Horse-Skin Boots seem 
very comfortable and durable.” 
Send shape of foot on paper 
or old boot for size, with re- 
mittance, and the goods will 
be sent by return. 
lllustrated Price Lists and 
Testimonials Post Free. 
E. G. NORRIS, 28 & 29, St. Swithin’s Lane; 8 & 
Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King William Street, London, E.C 
Factory: 55, Market Street, Northampton. 











COD-LIVER — must be regarded rather as a food 
than as a medi action y depending 
upon its easy paiiation. 

ON ACCOUNT OF ITS PURITY AND DELICATE FLAVOUR, 


llen & Hanburys 
“PERFECTED” 


Cod-liver Oil 


can be borne we digested without inconvenience, even 
by the most fastidious. 





Only perfectly fresh and carefully selected livers are used 
in its manufacture, and by a special and distinct process 
all the unpleasant qualities are eliminated without im- 
pairing in the smallest degree its invaluable medicinal and 
nutritive properties. 

In CAPSULED BOTTLES ONLY, Labels bearing 
NN & HANBURYS' Signature, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9, @ 9}-, 
o Chemists throughout the world. 
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REEVES’ 
FLAKE WHITE 


for Artists is ground in spe- 

cially purified Poppy oil: It has 
great body and covering power, 
dries well, is beautifully smooth 
and even, and is delightful to paint 
with, FULL CATALOCUE POST FREE. 


REEVES & SONS L® 113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 
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Through the casement— 
hers—where the roses 
cling 

For the dread of the salt 
sea spray. 

Over the hills to sun-light 
town, 
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Over the hills and away! 
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Over the hills to twilight town: 
Over the hills and away. 
My love is out by the garden gate, 
And it seems but as yesterday ; 
And I smell once more the faint sea smell 
And the scent of the new-mown hay. 
Over the hills to twilight town : 


Over the hills and away! 


Over the hills to moon-light town: 
Over the hills and away. 
There’s a golden light on the water’s breast, 
And a lambent, tremulous ray 
Slips tween the roses and kisses her hair 
As she kneelcth her down to pray. 
Over the hills to moon-light town: 


Over the hills and away! 
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FLYING THOUGHTS. 


Over the hills to love-light town: 
Over the hills and away. 
I wait for the message the morn will 
bring. 
Ah! what will my lady say? 
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For she is my being, my life, my soul, 

And my world for ever and aye. 

Over the hills to love-light town: 
Over the hills and away ! 





ARTHUR LAW. 
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OHN ROTHBURY was a young man who had succeeded to his fortune 
quite unexpectedly, after the very homeliest training as a child, and no 
thought that he was born to be anything but a peasant gardener, growing 
fruit and flowers for the market ; or, perhaps, if luck should favour him, 
a painter, living in a cottage like Millet, as poor at least, if not as 
great as that master. But John was so far from any knowledge of 
what was going on in the world that it is to be feared he had not 
even heard of Millet, but only imagined vaguely a wondering beatific 

existence all given up to art, and conscious of nothing else, nothing finer or more 
desirable in the world. But he was a youth of very conscientious mind, and when 
he discovered that he was the heir of a large fortune he put himself with great 
docility into the hands of his guardians and men of business, and_ suffered himself 
to be trained in the most correct way according to all the necessities of what one 
of them called his “station,” though John was aware that he had in reality no 
station, but only wealth and a blank record like that of one who had no ancestors, 
nobody who had gone before him in the path of life. His father, who had made 
all the money, had been unknown to John, and he had no relatives nor any fixed 
place in the world. He had, indeed, a house in London, but that did not count 
as a home. His mother, after having so long accustomed herself to the barest 
elements of life, did not feel capable of any other manner of living, and remained 
in the cottage in the south of France, which she had chosen for her dwelling before 
her son was born. And thus John was virtually alone in the world. He was a 
most docile ward in the hands of his governors, so long as he was under age, and 
even beyond that time so long as his education lasted. He went to Oxford dutifully, 
having been prepared with care for that crowning point of training, and though he 
never distinguished himself in the faintest degree, got through very well in the 
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crowd. But after this he took the reins in his own hands, and pursued the way 
that pleased his childish thought. He had no special duty to his country, no 
“place” to keep up, or territorial influence to exercise; so he gave himself up to 
what was in reality the only thing he loved in the world, which was Art. I doubt 
whether he would ever have become a Millet, even had he been left to pursue that 
career, as he originally intended ; but he did attain to painting pictures which, if they 
were not great, weré at least very sincere and natural, and possessed a quiet character 
and originality not to be despised. His life was innocently Bohemian, very free and 
untroubled, full of wanderings in beautiful places, and brotherhood with queer people, 
but with very little of the wildness of the society which is generally distinguished by 
that name ; or, at least, of the supposed wildness which is conventionally attributed 


eS ait 


“His life was... fu'l of wanderings in beautiful places.” 


to it. John was dourgeo’s in the cleanness of his life and manners; he did not like 
noise, and hated drinking ; he was, in fact, born respectable, though he disliked any 
ties upon his personal freedom. This is in reality, I think, the true artist temperament, 
though the world is pleased to call it unconventional, meaning unruly and disorderly— 
whereas order is the breath of its nostrils. John was very particular about all his 
simple surroundings: he pulled down curtains and thrust ugly ornaments out of the 
way with a freedom which somehow no French awéergtste, and scarcely even any 
English village innkeeper, took amiss. Perhaps this arose from the fact that John 
was more liberal than artist-guests usually are, keeping no very strict eye upon the 
little sundries of a bill as most of them do, and allowing himself to be discreetly 
fleeced for the benefit of the company in general ; and partly that he knew exactly how 
to deal with the Frenchmen, at least of that class, as one to the manner born. 
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Thus he spent his life in his own way, and it was a very enjoyable life. Few 
people suspected that he had a house in Belgravia to which he might retire at any 
moment, or a great deal of money upon which he could draw as he pleased. Still 
less was it generally known that he had been brought up as a French peasant. What 
his comrades knew of him was that he was a very good fellow, who might be safely 
asked for a small loan in time of need, or who would even offer that kindness where 
he saw it was much wanted, and who never troubled any one about paying back. To 
account for this he always said that he had had some money left him, and that, as he 
had neither wife nor child, he wanted it much less than many others did. He sold 
a picture now and then, at which he always had the air of being astonished as well 
as pleased, protesting that it was all luck, and that the others, which remained on the 
painters’ hands, were really much better than his, which sometimes, no doubt, was the 
case. He said freely that he was a lucky fellow, and people generally took him at 
his word. He was certainly one who was content, and loved his art and his freedom, 
and his long days’ sketchings out of doors, and the humours of the little artist 
community which is wont to gather together at all sorts of out-of-the-way places, very 
gregarious and friendly, and admiring the beauty of the world as nobody else does. 
John loved to sit among them, and hear them adoring the light as it came upon their 
bit of landscape, or upon the curves of a figure—and the landscape or the figure 
upon which the light came—and the distances and the foregrounds, and the human 
grace and outline, and all the bevutiful things which these (sometimes rough) fellows 
admired and lingered over with an exquisite pleasure. He too admired and adored, 
and fell into despair over his own attempted renderings of these lovely things. And 
yet there was always a grace in his roughest studies, which was not lost even in the 
most elaborate of his pictures, the grace of a real sense of beauty and a real sympathy 
with life. 

This, life went on for many years, till John had entered upon the thirties, the full 
maturity of manhood. And then a thing happened to him, the strangest thing in life, 
yet the most common thing, and occurring every day. He fell in love—all at once, 
without any warning, in that perfectly unprepared and unintentional way which often 
happens among the most unlikely of men. It was not that he wanted a wife, which 
is the motive with some men. Most certainly he did not want a wife whose advent 
would disturb all his plans and force him back into the trammels of society. This, 
I suppose, was why, when his love came to the boiling pitch, he presented himself 
to the parents of his Edith solely as he was, or as appearances showed him, as an artist 
doing tolerably well in his profession, and able to keep his wife more or less comfort- 
ably. These parents were the vicar of a little parish in the Isle of Wight and his wife— 
good, honest people, who were naturally poor, and whose daughter, one of several, had 
shown some taste for drawing, and had been sent to such schools of art as they could 
hear of, or get at, to cultivate this faculty. Poor Edith was not a genius, as these good 
people had fondly hoped at first, but she had found a little market for her modest 
drawings—better, perhaps, than if she had had more power or pretension ; and they 
were satisfied that they had done what was the best for her. It was necessary that 
their girls should learn to do something for themselves, they sadly acknowledged, “in 
case anything should happen to me,” the Vicar said. It was certain that this 
“anything” must happen sooner or later, for the Vicar was an old man; and the 
girls took their work very cheerfully, as it is happily now the fashion for girls to do, 
not bemoaning themselves, as in a previous generation. Margaret, the eldest, was 
a governess; as for little Dorothy, it was not as yet decided what she should be 
trained to be. 
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books, kept wholesome by 


old gentleman’s refuge from all the cares of the world. He came out of it, when 
John made his exit into the garden, where Edith, very nervous, was waiting for him, 


with his grey hair all rubbed 
up and standing on end 
round his head, and calling 
for “Mary, Mary,” in a 
voice which went over all 
the house. This perturbed 
tone, with which she was 
very well acquainted, un- 
earthed Mrs. Austen from 
the spare bedroom, in 
which, as in the only 
unoccupied place, she was 
cutting out under-garments 
for the sewing-class. 

“T am coming, I am 
coming, Edward,” she cried, 
as she put down her big 
scissors, and rubbed her 
forefinger and thumb which 
were almost blistered by 
the use of those imple- 
ments. She hurried after 
him to the drawing-room, 
where he had already 
seated himself in the 
species of confessional to 
which he resorted when 
he went thus specially into 
this apartment in the work- 
ing portion of the day. 
He was the Vicar, and he 
had a high sense of his own 


sacerdota! dignity ; nevertheless there were moments in which the peace of his mind 
depended upon a free and full confession into his wife’s private and particular ear. 


“Mary,” he said, with 


visitor, Mr. Rothbury the artist. And what do you think he wants ?—our Edith for 


his wife !” 
“Well, my dear,” said 
much surprised.” 


“Surprised! Edith, w 


her water-colours.” 







There was great commotion at the Vicarage when John, with a somewhat heavy 
foot (which he retained from his peasant days, nothing ever obliterating the sado¢ from 
the habits of the human step), came up the gravel walk to the old parson’s study 
into which the evening sun was streaming level with blinding force. The house was 
a pretty house, covered with a great flowering myrtle, which was the pride of the parish, 
and showed its round pink buds at the window of the odd little den, full of mouldy 
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the constant fumigation of the Vicar’s pipe, which was the 
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“John made his exit to where Edith, very nervous, was waiting for him." 


tremendous seriousness, “I have just had a very strange 


Mrs. Austen with composure, “I cannot say I am very 


hom we thought we had done so well for, training her for 
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* Ah, Edward, that is all very true,” said Mrs. Austen; “and I wish we had the 
money in our pockets that she has cost for that. But so far as she is concerned I 
am sure it will be much happier that her husband should do the water-colours and 
she look after the house.” 

“To you really think so?” heasked. ‘I thought you would be disappointed, after 
all the trouble we have taken.” 

“Oh, disappointed !” she said—thus brushing that folly aside. ‘“ And did he tell 
you what his means were? and does it seem to you that he has enough to keep her 
comfortably ? and can he make any provision in case of—anything happening?” This 
paraphrase of the more dreadful words, death and misfortune, was the expression 
always used between the Vicar and his wife. 

The Vicar rubbed up his stubby grey locks still more. ‘ He did say something 
about five hundred a year; but I was so much taken by surprise, and so uncertain 
how you would take it 4 

“Five hundred a year!” his wife repeated, “and we’ve never had more than three 
hundred and fifty.” She put up her hand to her eyes, and a sob came into her voice. 
“That’s a very good income for a young couple—oh, a very good income—to begin 
upon. I suppose he expects to make more as he goes on. And, Edward, it is very 
important to know whether he has anything to settle. Did he say he had anything 
to settle? He might die, though God forbid it, and leave Edith with perhaps—others 
to provide for. You must inquire into that, my dear.” 

“* Mary,” said the Vicar, “ Edith has nothing. How can I ask him questions about 
his most intimate concerns, when we have nothing to give on our side ?” 

“What nonsense!” cried the troubled woman ; “haven’t we Edith to give—a girl 
that any man might be proud of. And she will have to give up her profession ; and 
there probably will be—others to take into consideration. If he has no money to 
settle, you must make him insure his life.” 

““My dear Mary!” said the Vicar in despair. ‘ How am I to speak to a stranger 
like Mr. Rothbury about his most intimate concerns ?” 

“Oh, Edward, don’t be so ridiculous!” Mrs. Austen cried; and then she added 
with composure that she supposed she must do it herself. ‘Though it always comes 
so much better from a man,” she said. But this the Vicar deprecated as quite a 
mistake on her part. 

“He will not mind it from you,” said this disingenuous clergyman. “He will 
think that you don’t know much of business, and that if you’re over anxious it’s 
very excusable in a mother; whereas me he would expect to speak like a man of 
the world.” 

Poor Vicar! if that was his opinion it was one which was not shared by any 
of his family. But John, on being talked to, proved himself most happily ready 
to do anything that was required. He was ready to settle upon Edith a house he 
had in London, which brought in a very decent rent, he said; or he would insure 
his life, or do anything Mrs. Austen pleased. He was, indeed, so entirely at his 
ease about this that his very compliance raised doubt in the anxious mother’s mind. 
He talked quite calmly of insuring his life for thousands ! 

“ And where is the money to come from to pay the premiums?” she said with a 
troubled countenance, being well aware what a business it was to scrape together 
enough to pay the Vicar’s premiums once a year. But she had to be satistied 
for the moment with these assurances, and Edith was as happy as the day 
was long. 

Edith was so happy that she did not mind at all whether John had five hundred 
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pounds or farthingsa year. ‘He wants us just to go on as he has been doing, 
travelling a great deal and sketching everywhere, and enjoying all the most beautiful 
places in the world. Oh, mother! think of going to Italy, and perhaps Spain, and 
all the places that one has dreamt of, but never hoped to see!” cried Edith, in 
her delight. 

But Mrs. Austen shook her head. ‘ Do you mean that, you are, to have no house 
—no home of your own to settle down in?” she said in dismay. 

“Not till we get old and want to settle down. Not now, when we are both 
young and free; we are to work together, and draw together, and never to have a 
dull hour,” Edith said, radiant with smiles. 

Poor thing ! poor young unthinking girl! But how was her mother to convince her 
that this was not the most desirable life in the world? Mrs. Austen did not think 
it at all desirable. What she wished for was a house,—it might be quite a small house 
to begin with—decently furnished, with a little plate for the table, which no doubt the 
friends of the young couple would give them as wedding presents, if properly directed 
thereto. Had not Mrs. Cramer given Alice Scott a dozen of spoons only the other 
day ? and Edith was a much greater favourite with that lady than ever Alice had been. 
A little house with a Brussels carpet in the little drawing-room, and those art carpets, 
which only cost thirty-five shillings each, in the bedrooms ; and, perhaps, some nice 
second-hand furniture, which is so much more the fashion nowadays than anything 
new. Mrs. Austen having succeeded so well in the matter of the life insurance, 
resolved to put forth to John the importance of having a house ready for Edith, and 


giving up this sort of vagabond scheme of wandering, without delay. He received the 


representation—made by her with great nervousness—with the same easy good-humour 


which he had shown before. 

“There is the house in London,” he said: ‘‘ whenever we like we can come home 
to that.” 

“ But you said it was let, and that the rent——” 

“To be sure,” he said, “it is let; but that stops at the end of the season, or 
whenever we please.” 

‘“But—but—Mr. Roithbury, the rent was to be the provision for Edith; the 
settlement ——” 

“Oh, was it ?” he said lightly ; “well, we must put something in its place.” 

“But—it was a great part of your income, I understood. I am afraid you are 
not a very good man of business. <A house to live in is of great importance ; but 
something to live upon is more important still.” 

“That will be all right, Mrs. Austen. The lawyers will look after that. 
I will do very well. I assure you you need not fear.” 

“That is all very well,” she said, with a troubled countenance ; “but the Vicar 
will insist on guarantees. You can’t live on the rent of your house, and occupy 
your house, and settle it on Edith—all these three things together. The Vicar, I am 
afraid, dear Mr. Rothbury, will expect something very much more definite.” 


“Well,” said John, “I can insure my life for a few thousands more. You like 
the idea of insuring one’s life ! ” 


Edith and 


“When you have plenty of money to pay the premiums. 
a few thousands insured cost a year? 
Mrs. Austen asked, almost in a tragic tone. 

But John Rothbury only laughed, and assured her that he and Edith would do 
very well: which was the most unsatisfactory answer to a business discussion that 
could be in the world. 


Do you know what 
And where are you to get the money?” 
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II. 


IT was on that same evening—when Mrs. Austen was still in this puzzled and troubled 
state, which naturally she had communicated to the Vicar, in whom there was no light 
on the subject—that George Gregory came in to tea. He was one of the artist band 
with whom Edith—who had met them all sketching one time or another, ard who 
had the modern young woman’s confidence in camaraderie, and conviction that all the 
elderly nonsense about the impossibility of friendship between men and women was 
contemptible indeed—had formed acquantance, and to whom the Vicar, with a clerical 
impulse of hospitality and his usual imprudence, had given a general invitation. All 
the family, except Mrs. Austen herself, were of opinion that it did not matter how many 
people you asked to tea. If it had been to dinner, indeed, or even to supper—but a 
cup of tea and a piece of cake or bread and butter, of what consequence could that be 
in a house where so much of those simple dainties was consumed every day? Mrs. 
Austen, in this as in many details, ran counter to the general mind of the Vicarage. 
She knew how soon an extra spoonful of tea in the pot and an extra loaf cut down 
for bread and butter mounted up; and all those painter young men ate bread and 
butter as if they thought it cost nothing. But this was one of the points on which 
Mrs. Austen was overborne by the family and compelled to submit. 

It was, as has been said, on the very evening when there had arisen that discussion 
between Edith’s mother and John as to the house. George Gregory was one of the 
artist brotherhood whom no one liked very much, but he was one who was most 
assiduous in his devotion to the household gods of tea and bread and butter in the 
Vicarage. He had been absent for a little time, and had not heard, or pretended he 
had not heard, “about John,”—which was the manner in which the family described 
Edith’s engagement. And he said, “ Rothbury !—oh, he’s a queer fellow !” when some 
one mentioned somewhat familiarly his name. 

* How is he a queer fellow?” said Mrs. Austen, pricking up her ears 

“Well, in every way, I think,” said the malevolent one. ‘He has always plenty 
of money, but no one knows where it comes from. As for his making three hundred 
a year, or one hundred a year, by selling his pictures, I don’t believe a word of it. He 
can’t paint alittle bit. He copies Millet—French Millet, you know, like all those Paris 
fellows. I am not sure that I think such a lot of Millet as some do—but his imitators! 
And yet the fellow has always plenty of money, and flings it about like a lord.” Mr. 
Gregory was aware of more than one loan which never would be repaid to John, but 
which burned the borrower’s pockets, so to speak, all the same. 

Mrs. Austen grew pale. Edith was fortunately not present, and therefore could 
not be affected by this report; but it struck the Vicar absolutely dumb for the 
moment, and he sat gaping at the speaker, who was exhilarated by the sensation 
he had made. 

“If he has plenty of money,” said Mrs. Austen, “I daresay it is from his p.operty 
if it is not from his art. I happen to know that he has houses in the best quarter of 
London.” 

“Oh, that house in Belgravia!” the artist said ; “ everybody knows of that. It’s 
part of the mystery. It is not let, Mrs. Austen, any more than I am. When he goes to 
town he goes there, and it’s a palace. It’s there he hangs all his pictures, I suppose, 
that he pretends to sell. He should have quite a gallery!” Gregory said, with a 
laugh. ‘“ And there’s another queer thing about him which very few people know.” 
The Vicar had been making signals of distress, betraying the part he took in the 
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matter, to his wife for some moments. He said now, “ This is very serious, Mary ; this 
is very serious,” shaking his great head. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Austen, “that it matters very much to us how queer Mr. 
Rothbury may be ; but, for the sake of the story, what is the other queer thing- that 
people don’t know?” 

“ Well, you may see it in him,” said the unfaithful brother. ‘ Don’t you notice 
the clumsy way he walks, as if he were wearing wooden shoes? Well, so he did once: 
he was brought up in a little French place, like a little clodhopper. Just a little 
peasant he was, hanging about the railway to carry a bag, and so forth. I knew a 
fellow once that saw him at it—just a little Jacques Bonhomme, don’t you know.” 





oo treat 





‘* This is very serious, Mary.'" 


The Vicar’s eyes grew larger and larger; his grey locks began to erect themselves 
on his head. 

“Mary,” he said, “ Mary, it is well that we have heard this.” 

She gave her shoulders a shrug and wrench in her impatience. 

“If Mr. Rothbury has raised himself to his present position by his own exertions, 
it is the greatest credit to him, I am sure,” she said. 

“ Ah, yes, if he has done that !” said the other, withalaugh. ‘“ But that’s a mystery, 
like all the rest.” 

“T think we have discussed our neighbours quite long enough,” said Mrs. Austen, 
for Edith had just come in and taken her place at the table; and she changed the 
subject so determinedly that even that evil tongue could find no more opportunity 
of speech. 
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Gregory went away, however, chuckling to himself with a sense that he had 
“dished,” as he said, John Rothbury, a fellow who was so well off as to lend money 
to men a great deal better than himself, confound him! and who did sell his daubs 
too, taking the bread out of other fellows’ mouths. 

After their uncomfortable visitor was gone, the Vicar tried every means he could 
think of to get his wife’s private ear. He was very much troubled, the .poor old 
gentleman! He accepted this new-comer’s word against John, whom he was much 
better acquainted with, with that faith of the ignorant which is so unaccountable 
and exasperating. 

“Tt must be put a stop to—it must be put a stop to,” he said to himself. 

For her part, Mrs. Austen was troubled too. She did not know how to reconcile 
these strangely differing details. A peasant boy in France—well, if he had raised 
himself by his own exertions! And then that house in town which had already 
troubled her mind, which was let, and was to be settled on Edith, and yet was a 
home that would be open to them; and was a palace, this man said, with all his 
unsold pictures hanging in it. These things were enough to make Mrs. Austen 
very uncomfortable, though she did not give in as her husband did. ‘They were 
all heightened, too, to her, by John’s extreme easy-mindedness, by his almost laughing 
suggestion of one way after another of supplying the necessary settlement, and even 
by the lavish character of his presents, and his readiness to produce money for 
anything that was wanted—parish charities, choir excursions, or whatever Edith might 
chance to be interested in. 

When her husband finally secured her attention, after many efforts, she was in 
a very perturbed state. 

“My dear, I am afraid Mr. Rothbury is not the man we thought,” he said, 
shaking his old head, when he had at last beguiled her into his study, from which 
there was no escape. 

“ How dreadfully untidy you are, Edward! and what a quantity of books you have 
out of the shelves! You can’t be reading all these at once,” she said. 

“My dear Mary, I was speaking to you of Mr. Rothbury.” 

“Oh yes, I know! But to bring me into a place smelling of dust like this, and of 
tobacco ; I don’t really know which is worst,” she cried, with many sniffs of disgust. 

“Mary, don’t turn me off like this. If this young man was really an uneducated 
boy, carrying parcels from the railway, and then suddenly has a great command of 
money and a house in town——” 

“We knew he had a house in town,” said Mrs. Austen reproachfully, as if that was 
an argument. 

“Well, yes, so we did,” her husband replied; ‘he made no secret of that,” 
accepting the statement, too, on his side, as if there was logic in it. 

“And if he was only a peasant boy,” cried Mrs. Austen, suddenly thinking of 
another thing, which really was an argument, “how comes he, Edward, I ask you, to 
be an Oxford man ?—for that he is, as you know.” 

“There is certainly a great deal in that,” said the Vicar, staggered. “A Brasenose 
man. It is not very great for scholarship, but still it is a good college.” 

“Which is a great deal more than that young man Gregory ever was—who never 
has a good word for any one,” cried his wife triumphantly ; and then she turned tail 
to the question of the books, and put some of them, which the Vicar particularly 
wanted, back into the shelves without remorse or pity, so that Mr. Austen was very 
glad finally to get her out of his den, and to take what comfort he could from his pipe 
and his thoughts alone. 
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“Putting the books back into the shelves without remorse.” 


But the Vicar’s wife was not at all at her ease. She took an opportunity next 
day to question John about his early life. 

“ How well you speak French!” she said. “I heard you reading something out 
loud to Edith, and it was so different from the common English pronunciation. You 
must have a turn for languages.” This was her subtle way of opening the subject. 

“No credit to me,” he said. ‘French was my first language. I used to know 
it better than English.” 

“Dear me!” she said innocently ; “ was that because you had a French nurse,.or 
were your parents living abroad ?” 

“My mother lived abroad, and she does so now. I am going to take Edith to 
see her,” he said, with a queer look ; “ but it must be later in the year, for at present 
it would be too hot.” 

Mrs. Austen pondered for a little, and then she said, “ You must have led a very 
chequered life. Brought up in France, and then going to Oxford, and then an artist,— 


I can’t follow you, I that have always lived in one place. It makes my head go 
round.” 
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“ Well,” he said, “it is quite true. I have had an odd life.” And his face, which 
had been so gay, grew grave, and he gave a little sigh, but said not another word. 

What was poor Mrs. Austen to do? ‘They had made all the inquiries they could 
about him, as prudent parents must. And they had got, as even the Vicar allowed, 
“every satisfaction.” But there was a mystery, notwithstanding the assurance of those 
very respectable lawyers in London, who had certified to Mr. Rothbury’s respectability, 
and that his circumstances were as he had stated them. But that was a phrase which 
would bear many meanings. Mrs. Austen had read a novel not very long before in 
which the lover and young husband, the most kind, the most chivalric of men, was 
discovered to make his income by burgling,—if there is such a word,—which means 
that he was a burglar of consummate cleverness, and had kept himself entirely from 
suspicion. Who could tell that John might not be something of that sort? Or there 
might be an establishment of coiners, as in Lord Lytton’s “ Night and Morning,” in 
that Belgravian house? A peasant boy carrying travellers’ bags at a railway station, 
and then a thriving artist selling pictures at the rate of five hundred pounds a year, and 
possessing house property in Belgravia. ‘‘ But then he is an Oxford man,” Mrs. Austen 
said to herself. That was the only gleam of comfort ; but how by any possibility it 
could fit in between the other chapters she could not imagine. Oh, if he would 
only tell her his story simply, whatever it was! She was not a woman to be frightened 
by humble birth. The Austens had always been people in a good position, and she 
flattered herself her own family was at least as good: but still the Vicar’s wife was a 
woman of the century, and if he had raised himself by his own exertions-——- But the 
house in Belgravia, which was a palace, and full of beautiful things,—perhaps, who 
could tell, unholy gear, got he dared not say how! To think that Edith, her Edith, 
might be taken home to that, and afterwards make some dreadful discovery and break 
her heart! Mrs. Austen took a walk round and round the garden, hiding in all the 
sheltered nooks, and keeping out of the eye and the repeated calls of her family for 
a long time, going over and over this terrible question. How could she now solve 
it? John was quite frank up to a certain point, but there he stopped ; and how could 
she cross-question him as to these very intimate concerns with which, perhaps, she 
had nothing todo? And yet she had a right to know all about him before she gave 
him Edith. Poor Mrs. Austen did not know what to do. 

And I confess it was very ridiculous of John to make any mystery about it. There 
was nothing in his birth or in his life which he had any reason to be ashamed of. 
His father and mother had not “got on.” They had parted, and he had been brought 
up on his mother’s small income till he was sixteen ; and then his father had died, and 
he had suddenly been made aware, never having given any previous thought to it, that 
he was the heir to a large fortune. This was the simple truth. If it was a mystery, 
yet it was not a mystery which had anything disgraceful in it. His mother might be 
blamed, but for folly and want of understanding only, not for anything shameful. 
Why he should have hesitated to tell the Austens all this, who could say? It was 
highly absurd on his part. He had thought of giving Edith a surprise in the Lord 
of Burleigh way, taking her to his house, which he had made very handsome, a 
beautiful place, indeed a show house, and after showing her all its beauties and gloating 
over her admiration, saying to her, “ All of this is thine and mine.” It was a foolish 
idea, but he had cherished it. As for the parents, the settlements, when they were 
produced, would very well satisfy them. And he was delighted with the good faith 
which took him, as he thought, for granted, and on his own estimate. 

“But we must not let it go on,” said the Vicar: “an errand boy—of no family ; 
we cannot let it go on.” 
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“'Mrs. Austen took a walk round and round the garden.” 


“Oh, family!” cried Mrs. Austen; “who is of any family nowadays? As long 
as a man has enough, and is presentable and well behaved, I don’t think anything 
of his family, if that were all.” 

“There was a great financial man, a stockbroker or something of the kind, of the 
name of Rothbury,” said the Vicar reflectively. 

“If John had been connected with a man like that he would not have been 
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brought up in a French village,” said Mrs. Austen, with most reasonable decision 
and firmness, cutting her husband short ; and he recognised the justice of what she 
said : yet, notwithstanding, it was a little comfort to him that there was a great financial 
man whose name was Rothbury. It afforded some kind of vague guarantee that 
things might come right. And then there was the extraordinary yet unmistakable 
certainty that John Rothbury was a Brasenose man. Such a jumble of facts was 
beyond any one’s power to reconcile and arrange, and whilst they were pausing and 
wondering the days ran on, and the wedding drew near. It was to be a wedding 
without fuss, for the Austens were far from rich ; and Mrs. Austen, though it was a little 
against her Church principles, was yet deeply grateful in her heart that the afternoon 
marriages, which were now the fashion, made anything like a wedding-breakfast 
impossible. But this did make it possible to ask, so to speak, the whole island to 
Edith’s marriage. ‘Though she sent out the invitations with an anxious heart, she yet 
did send them out ; and everybody accepted. It would have been the most delightful 
anticipation to Mrs. Austen, with nothing but triumph in it, had it not been for that 
drop of bitterness, dropped into the heart of all that was sweet. And throughout 
the whole, need I say, the Vicar kept up that continual cry, “ Are you going to let 
things go on, Mary? How can we let things go on? He ought to be brought 
to book. He ought to be made to explain everything. Surely you are not going to 
let everything go on?” 

“Bring him to book yourself,” she said at last, turning to bay. Even the wife 
of a clergyman loses patience sometimes. “ Make him explain: you are the proper 
person !” 

Then the Vicar was cowed, and retired to his study, saying no more. 

Must he be brought to book? Must he be made to explain? She went over 
all the arguments, for and against, over and over. A French peasant boy—an English 
Oxford man—a thriving artist making five hundred a year—a man who never sold his 
daubs at all, but hung them in a gallery all to themselves in a house in Belgravia. But 
how could a French peasant boy have a house in Belgravia? or a burglar or coiner 
be an Oxford man? Indeed, Mrs. Austen soon gave up the burglaring and coining 
as inconceivable, as things only to be imagined in a novel, not for common life. 
And all the time she was going about Edith’s simple trousseau, making the “things” 
at home, putting her own fine needlework into them to make up for the lace and 
embroideries of the shop. 

“What is the matter with mother? Is it only because Edith is going away?” 
the other children said. 

Perhaps the only one who had an inkling as to what was meant by the shaking 
of the Vicar’s head and the anxiety on Mrs. Austen’s brow was John; and I am 
sorry to say that he did not behave as he should have done in the matter. He 
took the parents very lightly. He was disposed to laugh at their uneasiness. So 
long as it was all right with Edith he did not care. It was Edith he was in love 
with, and not her parents, as is the way of young men; and when he was questioned 
he had a way of turning the inquiries off. One day Mrs. Austen asked him, 
“Where did you say your house was, in town?” suddenly, with an elaborate air of 
impromptu which betrayed her. 

“T don’t think I ever said where it was,” he replied. 

“You said it was let ; and then you said if you got tired of wandering you could 
take Edith home there.” 

“Yes,” said John, with a laugh ; “I could send off the tenant, don’t you know ? 
Nothing could be more easy ; you have to give them notice, and the thing is done.” 
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“Then she turned sternly upon the lawyer.” 


“The thing is not done in a moment,” said Mrs. Austen, shaking her head; and 
then added, “and you reiied upon the rent for a part of your income.” 

“Oh, the income is all right,” said John lightly; and then he was carried off by 
Edith, who came just then into the room equipped for a walk. The Vicar was present, 
but he never said a word. 


“ How can I question the man about his most private affairs?” he asked. “ But, 
Mary, you should really enter into it more fully ; you should bring him to book.” 
Should she put a stop to it all,—deprive Edith of the comfort of five hundred 
pounds a year, a serene and peaceful happiness which her mother had never attained, 
all on the chance that John, who was an Oxford man and, besides, wore truth and 
honesty written on his face, was a burglar or a coiner, or got his money in some other 
VoL. V.—No. 23. 25 
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illegitimate way,—and break the girl’s heart into the bargain? The Vicar went on 
shaking his head as if he would have shaken it off. The poor woman was so 
exasperated at last that she rushed at him in a fury and caught that large head by 
its grey locks in her two hands. 

“‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, stop shaking your head! or else do something yourself ! ” 
she cried. ‘‘ Don’t you preach to us every day that we ought to have faith?” 

“In God,” said the Vicar, trying to shake—as a dog barks internally when prevented 
from utterance—notwithstanding the firm grip of his wife’s hands. 

“And in man too,” Mrs. Austen cried, letting him go, like a momentarily arrested 
pendulum, in a still stronger oscillation from side to side. 

This is an episode in John Rothbury’s history in which I cannot justify his action. 
But it may be said that, when the settlements were placed before the parents, there 
was such a scene in the Vicar’s library as had never been seen before. There was 
nothing to settle, as the lawyer gravely remarked,—as if they did not know that !—on 
the lady’s side. But on John’s! Mrs. Austen read those wonderful papers over her 
husband’s shoulder, and it was some time before either of them could quite understand 
through the phraseology of the law what wonderful thing it was that had happened. 

“Oh, Edward!” she cried at last, with a sort of shriek that ran through the 
house ; and then she turned sternly upon the lawyer, who sat by as calm as a cabbage, 
and asked vehemently if it was all true. 

“Ts what all true?” said that astonished man. 

“This!” cried the excited mother, striking the papers with her hand. ‘“ Has he 
got all these things? Is he as rich as that? Do you mean to tell me-——?” 

But here the Vicar took his part, as became him, as the head and sovereign 
authority in the house. 

“Compose yourself,” he said, laying his hand quite affectionately upon hers, 
which was quivering. ‘“ Have not I always said, my dear, that John Rothbury was a 
man we could fully confide in, from every point of view ?” 

Meanwhile Edith, who had never known any of these tremors, was trying on her 
wedding-gown ; and John—much amused by the thought of the revelation which was 
bursting upon the elder people, and also of what the dignified Mr. Simmon, one of 
the distinguished firm. of Douglas & Simmon, would think of the Vicar’s study, with 
its smell of smoke—was waiting for his last good-night till that process was over. 

And the wedding next day was the prettiest wedding that had been seen in the 
island for many a day. And everybody was there ; and it somehow crept out among 
the crowd that Edith Austen was making the finest match, and that her husband was 
no mere landscape-painter, as everybody had supposed, but a man with—Heaven only 
knew how many thousands a year. No wonder her mother beamed! But Edith, it 
was said (though no one believed it), was the sole individual who did not know. 


M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
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but those obliged officially to go there. 

The great Murray discusses it in three 

pages at the end of his guide book to 

Bengal. Most English people have the vaguest ideas of its size, population, or 

probable future. Nevertheless, it is a large and fertile country, with a very remarkable 

past history and a very interesting present one. It is inhabited by an intelligent 

and peculiar race, and it differs in climate, vegetation, language, religion and customs 
from all other parts of British India. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that even the superficial observations of a casual 
traveller during ten days spent in the country might be of some slight interest. What 
is written here is written without notes, statistics, or guide-books, and is simply an 
attempt to describe the country and the people as they appeared to the writer. 

We left Calcutta at 7 a.m. on Thursday, January 7th, and went by train to 
Diamond Harbour to join a British India steamer anchored at the mouth of the 
Hooghley river. We reached the harbour at ten o’clock, and were placed on 
board a steam launch to be conveyed to our ship, but a slight fog and the extra- 
ordinary stupidity of the Eurasians who had charge of the launch resulted in our 
steaming about aimlessly for some hours in search of the vessel, which we did not 
board until one o’clock in the morning. The scene on board was indescribable. 
The British India Company have the monopoly of all the traffic between India, 
Rangoon and the Straits Settlements, and consequently they are able to arrange their 
ships according to their own devices. It is enough to say that on this one, while 
there was actual first-class accommodation for twenty-six passengers, there were as a 
matter of fact nearly double that number, the remainder occupying second-class 
berths. The decks were literally packed with natives of Northern India going out 
as recruits for the Burmah military police force. These men, who had travelled 
down from the Punjaub and from even more remote districts, were, of course, in 
the filthiest state, and all encumbered with still more filthy baggage. Their odour 
was the reverse of agreeable ; but twenty-nine live buffaloes which were also _pro- 
vided with accommodation on the same deck were, if possible, a little more offensive. 

We remained on board this delectable boat until Sunday the roth, when we 
found ourselves in the river Irrawaddy, and at two o’clock the same day we landed 
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at Rangoon. The Irrawaddy towards its mouth has well-wooded banks, dotted here 
and there with pagodas and timber villages, and is not unlike the Nile in many 
respects, especially as regards the colour of its waters. Rangoon itself is a very large, 
straggling town, built on the left bank of the river. The houses are mostly of wood, 
the public buildings small and unimportant ; there are no docks to speak. of, nor 
did we see much shipping there. ‘The first thing that struck us on landing was 
a group of women on the jetty, who were watching the passengers come on shore. 
Their costume is remarkably picturesque: a kind of long silk scarf of some lively 
colour, generally woven in a pattern of checks or squares, is wrapped round their 
lower limbs so as to form a close, clinging petticoat ; a short white jacket, always 
scrupulously clean, covers their bust and arms; over this is worn a coloured silk 
handkerchief, generally pink, red, or yellow. Their hair is most elaborately and 
prettily dressed, with a flower or two (usually artificial) placed on the top of the head. 
Wooden sandals and a large paper parasol complete their costume ; but no Burmese 
lady, from the highest to the lowest, appears in public without holding in her hand 
or in her mouth an enormous cheroot. These cigars, which are smoked all day long 
by the Burmese (with the exception of the religious devotees) literally from the 
cradle to the grave, are very peculiar. They are about ten to eleven inches long, 
and an inch to an inch and a half in diameter ; and though they are made of green 
tobacco, they are, I was told, extremely mild. ‘They are either wrapped in a green 
leaf to hold the tobacco together or in a piece of paper. Either way the effect is 
extremely quaint, and to see a small child of four or five toddling along smoking 
one, or a pretty little woman in her smart silks and her hair elaborately dressed 
puffing at this huge machine, is equally comic. 

Having retrieved our baggage from an army of shrieking coolies, mostly Madrassees 
and natives of India, we sallied forth to look for what in the East is invariably a 
most uncomfortable spot—the hotel. It was found; and four bare and squalid rooms, 
containing bedsteads without bedding and some dirty matting for their sole furniture, 
being secured for our party, we were at leisure to go out and see the sights. The 
only carriages for hire in Burmah are bullock carts—small square boxes on wheels 
drawn by oxen—and gharries, which are a kind of wooden brougham, holding four 
Burmese, but only two Europeans with any comfort. The latter are drawn by one 
tiny pony, only some eleven or twelve hands high. These little animals are so strong 
and plucky that they manage to draw the carriages which appear ten times their size 
with the greatest possible ease ; in fact, they sometimes run away and utterly overpower 
the miserable Indian coolie who is driving. Our first visit was, of course, to the Great 
Pagoda or Temple—the most sumptuous and also the holiest in Burmah. I do not 
pretend to know anything whatever about Buddhism. Moreover, I have a shrewd 
suspicion that, like Hans Andersen’s story of the Emperor’s clothes, there is really 
nothing in it, and that every one who is interested in the matter idealises it into 
a private little religion of his own. What the pervading idea of their rites and 
ceremonies is, remained a mystery to us; nor did we ever meet anybody in Burmah 
who could explain them. All I can say is that a prettier, cleaner, and more agreeable 
sight than these people worshipping in the various pagodas, and making their little 
offerings of food, flowers, and candles, I never saw anywhere. They certainly compare 
most favourably for cleanliness and reverent behaviour with the worshippers at any 
of the “Holy Places,” whether Christian, Mahommedan, or Brahminical, I have so 
far visited. 

The Great Pagoda is supposed to have been built 2300 years ago, to cover a spot 
where eight of Buddha’s hairs were inclosed as a relic (all pagodas nominally cover 
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some relic of Buddha or his greater disciples). However that may be, it has existed 
in some form or another for many centuries, though probably the buildings now 
covering the spot are not, with the exception of the Tope itself, very antique. The 
constructions, be:ng invariably composed of wood and plaster, have to be constantly 
renewed, and it is improbable that any of the original work remains. We descended 
from our gharries at a gateway embellished with representations in coloured stucco 
of a kind of Last Judgment, in which the blessed were going up to join Buddha in 
glory, and the lost were burning in tortures worthy of the imagination of any medizval 
monk. On the steps outside were erected a number of little stalls at which candles, 
flowers, paper ornaments and toys were being sold, to be used as offerings at the shrine 
above. Close by a group of lepers were crouching, asking the passers-by for alms. 
These poor outcasts of humanity, who are very numerous in Burmah, though, of 
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course, distorted by disease and therefore rather repulsive, are infinitely cleaner and 
better cared for than in any other country with which I am acquainted. I may 
remark, by the way, that we were much struck both at Rangoon and Mandalay by 
the absence of all mendicity and any outward sign of extreme poverty. 

We passed up several flights of steps, covered by a wooden roof elaborately carved 
and gilded, until we reached the shrine itself, which covers the flattened top of a 
hill. As far as I could judge there must have been about a hundred steps. The 
whole way up the sides was lined with little booths and stalls, at which the same 
small trifles were exposed for sale as at the door. The whole scene reminded me 
strongly of the exterior court and approach to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, though, I regret to say, much to the disadvantage of the Christian 
place of pilgrimage. Once in the court itself, it took some moments before we 
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could quite realise the place; it was so entirely different from anything we had 
seen before. A vast, circular, paved court, scrupulously clean, was surrounded by 
small temples, each containing at least one, and many of them six or seven colossal 
images of Buddha. To describe one of these buildings is to describe all,—the 
edifice itself, whether small or big, invariably covered with plaster freshly whitewashed 
and painted; the roof of teak-wood curiously carved, some “newly erected” being 
of a deep walnut colour; others almost white from exposure to sun and rain ; inside, 
either one seated image, always colossal, made either of marble or gilded copper, 
or a group of such images in various attitudes round the one presiding figure. 
Between these shrines were gaily painted and decoratead wooden pillars surmounted 
with wheels, from which streamed long ribbons of crape and silk inscribed in letters 
of gold with what were presumably prayers. From the carved roofs of the small 
temples hung hundreds of tiny bells which tinkled cheerfully in the breeze, and 
every now and then one of the crowd praying around struck a loud and not unmusical 
gong. 

In the centre of the court rose the great Tope, or sacred shrine, which contains 
the holy relics. I should estimate it to be three hundred feet high and about 
the same in circumference ; but this is purely guesswork, as I was unable to obtain 
any accurate information on the subject. The whole mass of brickwork was 
richly gilded, and shone brightly in the sun. An umbrella covered with coloured 
glass crowned the summit, and from it were suspended little tinkling bells as in 
the smaller temples. Round the base were small altars where the faithful deposited 
their offerings, and at the four corners of the basement were four separate shrines 
approached by steps, containing each an image of Buddha, with quantities of flowers, 
candles, and offerings of every kind piled at its feet. I remarked iron stands for 
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candles exactly similar to those in the Chapel of Our Lady in Catholic churches. 
The flowers were neatly arranged in bunches on sticks, and placed in jars of every 
description, more than one old champagne bottle doing duty for this purpose. 
Hundreds of devotees were perpetually coming up, each with his or her offering, 
consisting generally of a candle, two or three incense sticks and a few flowers, 
The worshipper knelt down, lifted up the offering twice or thrice heavenwards, 
recited a kind of litany in a monotonous chant, placed the gift on the floor of the 
chapel, and then retired. A number of yellow-robed monks—Poongyees as they 
are called—are constantly praying at the various shrines, and it is their business to 
keep the temple clean. They are entirely supported by gifts of food made to them 
by the faithful. We also saw many Buddhist nuns. These ladies are female ascetics 
with a vengeance—their heads completely shaved and destitute of any covering, 
their feet bare, and a coarse white linen wrapper for their sole garment. Nevertheless, 
they seemed cheerful and happy, and recited their litanies very contentedly. Indeed, 
some of the very young ones were rather inclined to smile and look about them ; 
but their shaven heads utterly destroyed any beauty they might have possessed, 
and gave them a most grotesque appearance. We lingered until sunset in this 
strange place watching the constant throng of worshippers that went in and out. 
They paid no attention to our party, beyond now and then favouring us with a 
civil smile, seemed to have no objection whatever to our going into the holiest 
places, and were altogether, so far as we could see, quite devoid of any kind of 
fanaticism. 

We remained two nights at Rangoon. During our stay we had an opportunity 
of seeing a great fire, which broke out one afternoon in the native quarter, and which 
speedily destroyed a very large area of buildings, the damage being afterwards estimated 
at three lacs of rupees—a large sum considering that what was burnt consisted of poor 
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little houses of wood and bamboo. ‘The conflagration was for some considerable 
time allowed to continue unchecked, the only means employed to stay it being a 
feeble stream of water from a tiny fire-engine, which stood puffing in quite a plaintive 
manner at the extreme edge of the fire. The police eventually pulled down some 
of the surrounding buildings, and the fire ceased when there was nothing left to burn. 
All the while the houseless multitude sat contentedly around, surrounded by their 
goods and chattels, laughing, joking, and smoking ; and towards evening, when only 
the smouldering cinders and charred poles, which had once supported their dwellings 
remained, they started a capital game of throwing stones at the glowing wood, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of seeing a shower of sparks in the darkness. This zasouciance 
is the chief characteristic of the Burmese, and, while giving a certain charm to their 
manners and ways, it is, of course, fatal to them as a nation. Burmah, with an area 
little smaller than France, has only between three and four million inhabitants, whilst 
the population of many similar-sized districts in India, amounts to some sixty or 
seventy millions. It is hemmed in on the one side by the grasping and_ hard-working 
Chinese, and on the other by the toiling Madrassee coolie. It seems, in fact, not 
improbable that the immigration from Southern India, which in the last two years 
has assumed gigantic proportions, will end by virtually extinguishing the Burmese 
as a nation at some not very remote period. 

We left Rangoon for Mandalay by the mail train on the evening of Tuesday 
the 13th. The journey takes twenty-four hours, though the distance traversed is under 
four hundred miles. The first part of the route being accomplished at night, we 
saw nothing of the country near Rangoon, but the early dawn found us traversing 
one of the most picturesque jungles it is possible to imagine. With the exception of 
a few breaks for towns and a few clearings for cultivation, this jungle extends nearly 
the whole way from Pegu to Mandalay. The amount of forest the country contains 
must be something astounding. In the distance are mountains wooded to their very 
summit, water appears plentiful, vegetation most luxurious; in fact, a more beautiful 
and varied woodland scenery than that through which we passed for about twelve 
hours could not be conceived. Everywhere and constantly the pointed white pagodas 
surrounded by the Chinese-looking houses of the Buddhist monasteries were visible. 
Each railway station struck us particularly by its cleanliness, and by the lack of that 
squalor which all who know the East well are accustomed to associate with every 
place where natives congregate. The people all appeared clean, cheerful and well 
dressed, and both laughed and joked amongst themselves in a manner quite foreign 
to the staid and melancholy demeanour of the native of India. Everywhere, however, 
I remarked that either Hindoos, Eurasians, or Chinese, were doing all the work, 
and were employed as station-masters, telegraph clerks, and railway officials. 

‘Towards evening the increasing number of pagodas and wooden houses of a more 
important kind, together with the gradual disappearance of the dense forest through 
which we had been passing, warned us we were near our journey’s end; and at about 
5 p.m. we reached Mandalay. Once more it became necessary to find a roof to 
cover our heads, and, after having stowed ourselves and our belongings into the same 
sort of gharries with little ponies which we had seen at Rangoon, we jolted off, in 
the first place, to the Dak Bungalow. This we found quite impossible, being a‘ large, 
empty, wooden house, destitute of all furniture, and only tenanted by one melancholy 
Hindoo waiter, who feebly assured us that no food was either provided or cooked 
for visitors. We were then taken by our coachman—a wild-looking and perfectly 
idiotic Madrassee, neatly dressed in three or four dirty towels—to the town, passing, 
on the way, the inclosure belonging to the ex-King’s palace. 
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This inclosure is a most picturesque and curious place. It forms a perfect square, 
a mile each way, and is surrounded by a quaint brick wall with dented battlements ; 
the line being broken by some twenty wooden towers surmounting gateways, all 
extremely pretty and varied. Round the whole inclosure runs a wide moat, full of 
clear water overgrown by water-lilies in bloom. The walls are red, and the gate-houses 
constructed of dark teak-wood ; and in the setting sun, with the deep bluish-green of 
the wooded hills in the background, the effect was very beautiful. 

However, we had no time to linger, as we wanted to find food and shelter before 
dark. We were soon in front of a fairly civilised-looking building, dignified by the 
name of “The Hotel Europe,” and found no difficulty in obtaining rooms. In fact, 
there was no one in the place except the proprietor, a gentleman half Greek and 

















Ava, from the River. 


half Italian, who had resided some years at Alexandria before establishing himself in 
Burmah, and in whose veins Semitic blood undoubtedly ran. 

Mandalay became the capital of Burmah only in comparatively recent times. 
Ava formerly enjoyed that distinction, but had to be abandoned in consequence 
of the Irrawaddy changing its course. All the buildings, therefore, in Mandalay 
are modern. But I imagine that Burmese architecture has varied very little during 
the last thousand years. The King’s Palace, as it is called, is simply a collection 
of wooden houses, all near one another. By an irony of fate the great reception-hall 
of the kings, which, though by no means grandiose, is rather pretty in its gilding 
and carving, has been converted into the English Church; while the reception-hall 
of the queens, where the cruel and bloodthirsty Soopio Lot carried out her intrigues 
and crimes, is the ladies’ portion of the gymkhana, or club. Here the small European 
society of Mandalay assembles every evening to read the English papers and enjoy 
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what little recreation the place affords. All the other houses of the King’s Palace 
are turned into officers’ quarters and government offices, while the English and native 
troops are quartered in the inclosure which was once the king’s garden and hunting 
ground. 

The country surrounding Mandalay is picturesque in the extreme. The Irrawaddy 
runs on one side, a great inundated plain bounds it on the north; in the distance are 
mountains, and quite near the city is a small hill covered with pagodas, both wooden 
and brick, some very ancient. From this hill a really fine view of the town is to be 
obtained. The monasteries and pagodas are still very pretty, but a few years will 
have shorn them of the greater part of their glory. The gilding, which is still com- 
paratively fresh, will have disappeared, and there will be no king to replace it. It 
is also probable that the constant increase of a foreign element in the country, the 
clearing of the forests and general march of civilisation, will have banished the quaint 
Poongyee and his sister-nuns, who will no longer find their daily bread brought to them 
unasked. At present, however, it still remains practically as it was before annexation. 
The bazaar at Mandalay is a most curious and entertaining sight. All the sellers are 
women. They sit on their heels, smartly dressed, with flowers in their hair, smiling, 
chattering, laughing and smoking their huge cigars, while they try and tempt the 
passers-by with their wares. ‘The men lounge about perfectly idle and perfectly happy. 
Nearly all business in Burmah is done by the women, who are just as industrious 
as the men are the reverse. It must not, however, be supposed that the Burmese 
females are at all an ill-used or down-trodden race. On the contrary, they are the 
real masters ; and it is a real genuine instance of the abdication of man. 

We spent five days in Mandalay, and returned to Rangoon in time to catch the 
steamer of the 21st for Calcutta. The general impression left upon our minds was 
that, under British administration, a misgoverned and distracted kingdom overburdened 
with debt is being slowly but surely converted into an orderly and wealthy province, 
and that some day, and that not a very far distant one, Burmah will be one of the most 
flourishing portions of our Indian Empire. 


Jessica SYKES. 




















ATURE, spelt with a capital N, means any place where a man can wear a 
blue flannel shirt and dispense with coat and braces. ‘There are many men 
who believe that they have a profound love of Nature, when they really 

have nothing more than a yearning for flannel shirts. To have a genuine love of 
actual Nature, to understand the glances of the meditative river and the quarrelsome 
rapid, to know what the voice of the wind says and to comprehend the subtle hints 
that the cloud-shadows convey, to grasp the meaning of the spray of sunshine that 
filters through the forest leaves and lies in bright dew or larger drops or big splashes 
of light on the moss and the pine needles, require education and experience and 
mental capacity which ninety-nine of every hundred of self-proclaimed lovers of 
Nature lack. The men who love the actual Nature, and have clasped her in their 
arms, warm and palpitating with life, are shy of talking about her. They leave that 
sort of thing to those to whom a lonely forest and a blue flannel shirt are equally 
devoid of anything that is sacred. 

Gilbert Fulton imagined that he loved Nature, but he deceived himself. He loved 
the freedom of the woods, but not the woods themselves. It was good to get away 
from the starched collars and dress coats of civilisation, and to live for a time in 
flannels and solitude. The feeling that he was absolutely alone and self-dependent 
gave him a sense of superiority to other men which he could not feel when he was 
with them. Though he did not know it, egotism had a large share in sending him 
on his annual wanderings in the Canadian forest. 

One summer Fulton had taken his canoe to the head of one of the rivers that 
flow from the-north down into the St. Lawrence. Three lumbermen had carried the 
canoe and its cargo, and when it was launched on the Batiscan they left Fulton to 
pursue alone his projected trip down to the mouth of the river. He was thoroughly 
accustomed to his boat, and was an accomplished woodsman: 
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“Down long stretches of rapids.” 


was a good deal of danger in his attempt to descend a tortuous and rapid stream. 
If the recent rains had given sufficient depth of water in the rapids, the canoe might 
reach its destination. If not, Fulton would find himself cast away in a virtually 
impassable forest, with small chance of ever making his way back to civilisation. 

His first day’s journey showed him that the stream was at nearly half flood, and 
he made his way without accident down long stretches of rapids where there was 
an average depth of from four to five feet. The river, however, was full of boulders 
and ledges of rock, some of which were above the surface while others were invisible, 
though their situation was generally betrayed by the small whirlpools just below them. 
These rocks were so numerous that it was at times very difficult to find a practicable 
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channel, and frequently Fulton found it necessary to leap overboard in order to float 
the stranded canoe, or to keep her from capsizing. Near noon of the second day 
the canoe struck on a sunken rock in the middle of a fierce rapid, and as Fulton 
sprang overboard his foot slipped on the rocky bottom of the river, and the bones of 
his right leg snapped just below the knee. 

The canoe, which was built of stout basswood, remained firmly fixed on the rock 
where it lay, and Fulton with infinite pain managed to scramble into it, and lay for 
some time in a faint. When his senses returned, the full peril of his situation was 
before him. He could not manage his boat, and he could not leave it. ‘There was no 
prospect that any help would come to him, and without it he must die of starvation. 
He cursed the folly that had led him into this terrible trap. What an idiot he had 
been to undertake so mad a journey, when he might have remained peacefully at 
home! What was Nature to him, that he should sacrifice his life for the imaginary 
pleasure of travelling alone in the wilderness! ‘The turmoil and roar of the rapid 
shaped itself into words, as it will often do in the night when a man sleeps by its 
side. “You must die! You must die! You must die!” it seemed to say, with 
ceaseless iteration. The sharp pain of his broken limb was dominated by the horror 
of dying alone and by the most frightful of deaths. 

Fulton was not a religious man. The forest had never spoken to him of its 
Creator, as it speaks to men who really know Nature and love her. For once, 
however, he prayed earnestly. He did not pray with any real belief that there was 
any one who would hear and answer him, and the words that he repeated were 
to him little more than the charm that a superstitious savage might have used. 
The only prayer that he could remember was the one at the beginning of the 
Communion Service,—the one containing the petition ‘Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts.” It was hardly appropriate to his situation, but he had learned it by heart 
when he was a child, and it suddenly came back to him now. Over and over again 
he repeated the words, imploringly, passionately, but all the time despairingly. 

He had not thought of the heat of the day so long as he had been occupied 
with his boat; but now, as he lay on his back with his face to the cloudless sky, 
he began to find the blaze of light and heat intolerable. His head ached fiercely, 
and even in his hopeless situation the dread of sunstroke came upon him. He 
dipped one hand over the gunwale, and threw water over his head and chest. For a 
moment it was a relief, but presently he found himself shivering as with a chill, though 
his head was as hot as ever. 

Suddenly he cried at the top of his voice “ Aw secours/” and continued to call 
with a rhythmic regularity that soon became almost mechanical. All the time he 
knew that the chances that any one would hear him were not more than one in 
a thousand; but he felt himself going mad, and the sound of his own voice was 
better than the monotonous and unbroken sound of the rapid. Soon his parched 
throat made his voice hoarse. It grew weaker, and after a while he was silent with 
exhaustion. His eyes were closed in order to lessen the glare of the light reflected 
from the pitiless sky. He lay motionless and silent, as if he were already dead. 

How long he had thus been lying he could not have told, but he was finally 
aroused by a slight jar, as if something had struck the canoe. He opened his 


eyes. Close alongside was another,,a birch canoe. A young girl was standing erect 
in it, holding it firmly against the rush of the water by a pole which she pressed 
against the bottom of the river. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, in the French of the Canadian Aaditant, “you are not 
dead. What is the matter? Why did you call for help?” 
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“** Ah! why did you call for help?’” 


“JT have broken my leg!” Fulton replied. “For God’s sake don’t leave me, or I 
shall die here.” 

“Be easy,” said the girl; “I shall not leave you, but I must think what is to 
be done.” 

She stepped into Fulton’s canoe, and sat down holding her own canoe by the 
gunwale to prevent it from drifting away. Presently she said, “There is only one 
way. We must go down the rapid so that I can get you ashore. Keep quiet and 
trust to me.” 

Fulton was feeling by this time excessively weak. He simply murmured “Thank 
you.” He saw the girl cast off her own boat and, taking the paddle in her hand, step 
overboard and float the canoe with a vigorous push. Then she climbed deftly in 
again, and he saw that she understood what to do and had the courage to try to do it. 
He closed his eyes again, and fell to repeating the prayer “Cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts,” for he knew that he was still in imminent peril, and that if the canoe was 
capsized in the rapid he was a dead man. 

The rapid must have been several miles long, for although the speed of the current 
was terrific it was a long time before smooth water was reached. The girl managed 
the canoe with a skill which showed that she was a true daughter of the wilderness. 
She knew at a glance where the channel lay, and she could read perfectly the surface 
signs that only one expert in running rapids ever comes to know. At last the swift, 
uneasy motion of the boat ceased. The roar of the rapid began to lessen, and then the 
canoe touched the shore with a gentle shock. The girl leaped out and: secured it. 
“You must wait here for a moment,” she said, “until I have a bed for you. I shall 
not be long.” So saying, she picked up Fulton’s hatchet and left him. 

Now that the danger of a solitary death by starvation was gone, Fulton’s courage 
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ought to have returned to him. But the pain in his leg, the aching of his head, the 
thirst that was beginning to be a torture, and the nausea that prostrated him, made 
him weaker and more incapable of courage than he had been while stranded in the 
rapid. Fortunately he had not long to wait for the girl’s return. She brought with her 
a collection of rude splints, and she hunted among Fulton’s traps until she had found 
material of which to make bandages. Then, standing in the shallow water by the side 
of the canoe, with her woollen petticoat turned half way up the leg to escape the wet, 
she proceeded to set the broken leg with infinite tenderness of touch, and yet with a 
thoroughness which few surgeons could have excelled. This done, she took Fulton in 
her arms as easily as if he had been a child, and carried him to where she had made 
a bed of pine branches covered with one of his blankets. Then she gave him some 
water with a dash of brandy from his flask, and told him to go to sleep while she should 
make him a “lean-to ” and prepare supper. 

Sleep was out of question, so much pain was the man suffering ; but before the 
“lean-to,” or shelter against the rain, was finished, Fulton was in a high fever, and 
babbling with delirium. Either the seeds of the disease had been lurking unsuspected 
in his system, and the time for their development had arrived, or the shock which he 
had sustained had brought on the fever which had now fastened on him. Whatever 
may have been the cause, the effect was sufficiently pronounced, and it was ten days 
before Fulton was conscious of his surroundings. 

He awoke early one morning, wasted, weak, but sane and free from pain. He 
found himself lying under a rude shelter open on one side and commanding a 
charming view of the river on the bank of which the shelter was built. in a quiet 
pool that was close at hand he saw the gleam of white shoulders and the shadow of 
floating hair. The girl was swimming in the pool, unconscious that he was watching 
her. The sun was about three hours high, and the shade in which Fulton lay was cool 
and dewy. A squirrel was chattering and scolding from a limb above Fulton’s head, 
and a field mouse was rustling amid the dead leaves close behind him. There was 
no song of birds to be heard in the forest, for the hour of the morning concert was long 
since past. The noise of the rapids was little more than a distant musical murmur. 
For a moment Fulton could not remember where he was, but suddenly it all came 
back to him. A girl had rescued him and brought him to this resting-place. She was 
a good girl, he thought, and a drowsy sense of happiness floated over him. 

It was odd that the pain in his leg had so suddenly ceased, and a fear came to him 
that the limb had mortified. He moved his arm in order to push down the blanket 
and look at his leg, but he found that he hardly had strength enough to lift his hand. 
He saw, too, that his arm was strangely thin. Just then the girl appeared beside him, 
and with a cry of joy said, “ At last you are better.” 

“What has been the matter with me?” he asked, and his voice sounded to him as 
if it came from afar. 

“You have had the fever, but it is gone now,” replied the girl, taking his hand. 
“Your hand is quite cool. Don’t try to talk. I will bring you some broth, and 
in a day or two you will be stronger.” 

“Tt is you who have saved me,” said Fulton. “Tell me your name, and put your 
hand here where I can kiss it.” 

She told him that her name was Jeanne ; and then, instead of giving him her hand, 
she bent down and kissed him on the lips. ‘Go to sleep, my boy,” she said, as she 
drew the blanket around his shoulders. ‘“ You belong to me now: I am your /’site 
mére, and you must do what I say.” 

She was small and slight of figure, like most of the French Canadian girls, but he 
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“He found himself lying under a rude shelter.” 


had had reason to know that she had the muscular strength of a man. Her features 
were regular, and instead of the repressed, silent look of the eyes, so common with 
girls of her class, her eyes were bright and soft, and spoke of tenderness and passion. 
Her hair, loosened after the bath, hung in black clouds below her waist. She 
apparently only wore two garments, a chemise and a petticoat, the latter of red flannel, 
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much worn and stained. A glance at her feet showed that she had worn shoes seldom 
if ever. Fulton saw that she was unusually pretty, and she seemed so much at home 
in the woods that the fact that she must be of extremely humble origin did not force 
itself on his attention. 

There is no aristocracy in the wilderness. There a man is reckoned at his 
worth, and the externals of his life are nct considered. Judged by the customs of 
civilisation Jeanne was an ignorant little savage. In the woods her strength, her skill, 
her kindliness, were the only qualities to be considered. “There is no one like her,” 
said Fulton to himself; ‘I can never repay her for what she has done.” 

Days passed. The sick man grew slowly better, except that his strength did not 
return as rapidly as it should. Ten days after the fever left him, he was still lying 
on his pine bed, unable to rise. He suffered no pain, and his leg was now well knit 
together ; but either because the food that he ate was unsuited to him, or because of 
some hidden reason, the weakness clung obstinately to him. Jeanne gave him trout, 
wood pigeons and squirrels, for she was expert with both gun and rod, and could cook 
as well as the best hunter in Canada; but Fulton could do little more than taste the 
dishes she prepared. He was uneasy about the girl, for he could not see what was to 
be the end of her abandonment of home, made as it had been without explanation, and 
for the sake of a stranger. 

She readily told him her history. She lived with her father alone in a house near 
the place where he had met with his accident. There were no neighbours within a 
hundred miles. Her father was a trapper, and once a year he carried his skins to 
Quebec, leaving her entirely alone during his absence, and returning with enough 
whiskey to last him, with what he considered moderation, until the next season. 
When he was sober he treated her with careless indifference ; when drunk he beat 
her. She had never seen another woman in her whole life, so far as she could 
remember, and the few men whom she had seen were of the same class as her father. 
She had never learned anything except the lore of the woods, and had never been 
baptised, nor spoken with a priest. 

“What will your father say when you go home?” asked Fulton. 

“When I go home?” she repeated. “But I am not going home. I am 
going with thee. Besides, how could I go home? One cannot force a canoe up 
the rapid, and there is no path through the woods. My boy must not be silly. 
It is necessary that he should get strong and come away from here: that is all that 
belongs to him.” 

“Tt is true that I must get away,” said Fulton fretfully. “I shall never get strong 
here. Can’t you take me down the river to some settlement ?” 

“That is the way we must go, unless we ‘stay here for ever,” said Jeanne. 
“Canoes have gone down to the end of the river, where there is a town, but then the 
water was higher than it is now. But thou art right ; we must try it, and now that the 
leg is mended we will start at once.” 

So it was settled that in the morning Jeanne would try to take her patient down 
the river. It was not an easy trip for a man who was quite helpless, for in all 
probability the canoe would be repeatedly capsized, even if nothing worse should 
happen. But the dense primeval forest was absolutely impassable, and the path down 
the rapid which Fulton had passed could not be retraced. 

All that afternoon Fulton watched the girl preparing, in the intervals of other 
occupations, for their departure. She covered the bottom-board of the canoe with a 
soft bed of pine, and she stowed Fulton’s cargo in such a way that the bow of the 
canoe would be much higher out of water than the stern. 

Voi. V.—No. 23. 


She sang over her work 
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in the strong, slow, nasal manner of the Aaditant. “What a pity the child is so 
hopelessly ignorant !” thought Fulton ; “otherwise it might be possible to think of 
marrying her.” 

At night Jeanne slept under the lean-to between the sick man and the open side 
of the shelter. She seldom spoke after throwing herself on the pine branches, but fe!l 
asleep as quickly and soundly as an animal. This night, however, she was wakeful, 
and after a little she said, “‘ My boy, art thou awake ?” 

“ Yes, little mother,” Fulton replied, giving her the name that she had once given 
herself when claiming her patient’s obedience. 

“Thou knowest I have never been down the river; and we may lose our boat on 
the way, and die. This place is surely a comfortable one. Why should we leave 
it? Thou wilt be well after a while, and then we can build a house and live here 
for ever.” 

Why should he not do it? For a moment the idea did not seem an impossible 
one, but in another moment he saw that he should go mad with exnui if he attempted 
to live as a trapper in the depths of a Canadian forest. ‘To be sure, he had 
gained an insight into nature as he lay on his sweet-scented bed in the open 
which he had never before had. He felt that he was a better man than he had 
been when he first launched his canoe on the river. Possibly the daily sight of 
Jeanne’s innocence of heart had purified his own eyes. But what she proposed 
was clearly impossible. 

“Little mother,” he said, “thou knowest that I get no stronger. Unless I can 
get to a doctor, I shall die. Take me down the river, and then we will think of 
the future.” 

She bade him good-night, and was silent. Long into the night he lay thinking 
of the future. What was he to do with the girl in case they succeeded in escaping 
together? She had saved his life. Of that there could be no question ; neither could 
there be any doubt as to the devotion with which she had nursed and cared for him. 
And now she seemed to think that he belonged to her, and evidently never for a 
moment dreamed that they would be parted. 

What could he do? He might marry her; but in that case how could he possibly 
introduce her to his friends ? and what would his family say to this unkempt savage ? 
To marry would mean the abandonment of civilisation on his part—the sinking to 
the girl’s own level. It was impossible. If he were going to marry her, he might 
as well accede to her proposal of stopping where they were and abandoning the 
world altogether. 

Then there remained but two courses. He might reward her with money and send 
her back to her father. Yet he knew that she would look upon the money as an 
insult, and upon his conduct as a heartless and brutal abandonment of her. Could 
he reward her in this fashion for what she had done for him? He swore that, come 
what would, he would not do this. 

The third course was to take the girl as his mistress, and live with her until 
one or the other should tire of it. This seemed feasible ; for Jeanne knew nothing 
of the laws of morality, and would unhesitatingly consent to any arrangement 
that would keep them together. A month ago few scruples would have restrained 
Fulton, but now he saw things more clearly. He remembered how he had first 
seen the girl looking in his face as he lay fainting in his canoe, and how the sight 
of her had kindled hope in his despair. And then there came to him once more 
the words of the prayer that he had been using during those miserable hours 
when death stood watching for him: “Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts.” 
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“ By heaven,” he thought, “if I do this child an injury, there will be no hell hot 
enough for me.” 

He slept little that night, and in the morning Jeanne saw that he seemed paler 
and weaker than ever. She hastened her preparations for the canoe voyage, and 
before the heat of the day had fairly begun she was paddling down the river, with 
Fulton lying on a bed of pine sprays in the bottom of the canoe. 

The water was much lower than it had been when Fulton first embarked 
on the Batiscan, and it was falling daily. This of course made the rapids more 
difficult and dangerous than they would have been in time of flood. Jeanne 
knew nothing of the route, except that if she could follow it long enough she would 
finally come to a town. At the head of each rapid she would stop the canoe 
and study carefully the most promising channel, and then, with the skill of an old 
boatman, she would guide the little craft through the boiling waters. The journey 
lasted a week, and many times a day it was necessary that Jeanne should leap 
overboard into the shallow water to save the canoe from capsizing. Some of the 
rapids could not be run, on account of the shallowness of the water and the 
prodigality with which rocks were strewn even in the deepest channels. Through 
these rapids Jeanne waded, holding on to the stern of the canoe. The water seldom 
came above her knees, but it was bitterly cold, and the rocks bruised her sadly. 
Her feet were blue with cold, and bruised and cut with stones, when she climbed 
into the canoe at the foot of a rapid; and the bottom-board, where she crouched 
with the paddle in her hand, became stained with blood. 

There was abundance of tinned provisions in the canoe, for Jeanne had 
not ventured to use these while Fulton was delirious, but had depended upon 
the fish and game that she provided. At night she drew the canoe ashore, and 
as it was nearly flat-bottomed, it made a comfortable sleeping-place for the sick 
man. In spite of the hard work and the always present danger—for the canoe 
was the only means of escape from the wilderness, and its loss would have been 
fatal—Jeanne was always bright and gay. No mother could have been more tender 
to her charge, and no wife more loving. Fulton slept much of the time, for he 
was too weak to talk, and the motion of the canoe lulled him to sleep. He had 
learned to put complete faith in P’#/e mére, and looked to her for everything, as a 
child looks to its mother. 

On the seventh day they reached the town near the junction of the river with the 
St. Lawrence. Jeanne made the canoe fast just above the town, at a place where a 
road approached close to the stream, and then went in search of an inn, a doctor, and 
a waggon. She found all of these, and before long Fulton was lying on a comfortable 
bed, and the doctor had assured him that his recovery would be rapid. The innkeeper 
looked with suspicion at the wild figure of P’tte mére, but the doctor, at Fulton’s 
request, arranged that the girl should be accepted as his nurse, and should remain 
with him. 

That evening Jeanne sat by the side of Fulton’s bed, but she did not hold his 
hand as she was accustomed to do, and for the first time since he had known her 
Fulton saw that she was sad. 

“What is it, Pte mere?” he asked. “You ought to be gay, now that we are 
safe at last.” 

“T have seen other women to-day,” the girl replied. “ They are beautiful, and 
wear such wonderful clothes. And they look at me as if I was a beast. I think you 
will be ashamed to let them see you with me.” 

“ How could I ever be ashamed of you, who have been so brave and good ?” said 
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“Fulton saw that she was sad.” 


Fulton ; but, in spite of himself, there was the ring of insincerity in his voice, and 
Jeanne felt it. 

“You cannot help it,” she continued. “I wish we had been drowned in the 
river. No, it is not true! I am glad you are not drowned, but I do not like to 
have you ashamed of me. You loved me up yonder, and I am afraid you will 
not love me here.” 

“T should be a brute if I did not love my P’éte mere, who has saved my worthless 
life,” returned Fulton. ‘TI tell you what we will do. You shall go for a year to a 
convent in Quebec, and there the good sisters will make you like the women you saw 
to-day. Would you not like that?” 

“Will you come too?” asked Jeanne. 

“That would be impossible,” answered Fulton. ‘Men are not admitted to 
convents.” 

“Then I will not go,” said Jeanne. “I could not leave thee for a year, and I 
know very well that they could never make me like the other women. If thou art not 
ashamed of me, we can be married to-morrow, and I will be always with my boy.” 

She waited for the answer with a smile on her lips and an eager look in her eyes. 
Fulton knew not what to say. He could see no way out of the zmpasse into which he 
had brought himself. Finally he said, “I think I am too tired to talk any more 
now. ‘To-morrow we will speak of this again. Now I must try to sleep.” 

Jeanne’s face fell. The .eager look died out of her eyes. She said nothing, 
however, but quietly arranged the pillows, and, saying good-night to Fulton, slipped 
out of the room. Later in the night he awoke suddenly. There was no light in the 
room, but he could have sworn that some one was standing beside his bed. 

“Ts that you, Jeanne ?” he asked. 

“Tt is I,”she replied. “I could not sleep without kissing thee. Forgive me for 
being so foolish.” 
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She bent over him, and took him in her arms. She drew his head against her 
bosom, and held him fora moment. Then she kissed him—first his lips in a long, 
passionate kiss, and then his forehead. 

“‘Good-night, my boy,” she murmured ; and he was alone in the dark. 

The next morning Fulton was surprised to find the wife of the innkeeper bringing 
in his breakfast. 

“Where is Jeanne—my nurse ?” he asked. 

“She has run away—vanished,” said the woman. ‘This morning we found her 
room empty, and she had not slept in her bed. She was a wild creature, and I 
suppose she has gone back to her woods.” 

Three days later the body of P’tite A/ére was thrown up by the river, some twenty 
miles below the town. 























N view of the proposed visit to England of the Maharaja of Patiala with nis polo 
team, a sketch of this ancient game may be of timely interest. 

Among the various English writers on polo, only one, Mr. Moray Brown, 
has treated the subject at all seriously, or has attempted to give anything like a 
history of the game. ‘The others content themselves, for the most part, with drawing 
a comparison between polo and the rough and primitive sport called hockey. One 
writer, for instance, gives the following explanation, which he seems to think humorous : 
“Instead of running on foot after the ball, the players are mounted, and it is the 
ponies’ shins that come in for hard knocks, not their own. Also the ball is much 
larger than at hockey, whilst the players carry cross-headed mallets with long handles 
instead of blackthorns.” 

Mr. Moray Brown, however, in a long article on polo in the “ Badminton Library 
Series,” gives some authentic information as to the history of the game. But even 
he leaves undecided the place of its origin. Although polo is so ancient that it is 
now almost impossible to say who first invented it, I hope to show conclusively in 
the course of this article that it originated in Persia somewhere about the end of the 
fifth century B.c., and was for many years exclusively indulged in by royalty in that 
country. It will be seen that I do not agree with the majority of polo players, who 
believe that their favourite sport originated among the inhabitants of Chinese Tartary, 
a people who may almost be said to be born in the saddle. 

It was, in my opinion, among the Zoroastrians, and not among the Tartars, that 
the game originated, and subsequent intercourse between these two hardy peoples 
led to its introduction into Tartary and other horse-breeding countries. 

The two chief sources of Persian history are the Grecian writers and the far-famed 
Persian poets, the unquestioned guardians of the traditions of that Land of Roses. 
The former, no doubt, record more serious facts of history ; nevertheless the latter are 
certainly not to be passed over as mere writers of heroic romances. Though Firdousi, 
who lived at the beginning of the eleventh century, wrote Shahnameh (the Book of 
Kings) for the amusement of Sultan Mahmood of Ghazni—the iconoclast of India 
—none the less he stores in that remarkable book numerous traditions, as well as 
valuable information on social facts, and the manners and customs of the Persian 
kings of the Median period (600 B.c.). 

In the Book of Kings the poet gives a very animated description of a game of 
polo, or chaugan as it is called in the Persian language. A certain prince of Persia, 
Siawush, plays it in the presence of his father-in-law, Afrasiab, a king of Scythia, who 
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looks on from under an umbrella held by an attendant. 
shows such consummate skill in horsemanship that all the veteran equestrians present 
with one voice exclaim, “ Such an adept in the saddle we never saw before.” 

Plate I. illustrates the scene, where Prince Siawush, with a princely plume in his 
turban, is one of the four players.* 

The poet Nizami (1200 a.p.) describes, in the Book of Alexander, an incident 


that took place at the 
time of Dara, or 
Darius III. (about 
333 BC.) of Persia. 
It has reference to 
the game of polo. 
When Alexander the 
Great refused to pay 
the tribute demanded 
by Dara, and threat- 
ened to wage war 
against him, Dara sent 
a ball and a stick as a 
present to Alexander, 
asking him to practise 
with them as a youth 
and not think of 
waging war. Young 
Alexander returned 
the insult, saying, 
“Since the King has 
given to us the ball 
of the earth, I will by 
this ball take the ball 
(of superiority) from 
him.” And so he did. 

If the history of 
Persia be followed, it 
will be seen that from 
about eight centuries 
B.C. to five A.D. the 
Persians were engaged 
in warfare more with 
the West than with 
the East, extending 
their conquests up to 
Egypt, and defeating 
Rome and _ Greece. 
It was probably about 


the middle of the fifth century, when Behram, or Varanes V., extended his realm 
to the frontier of India, that the warlike Tartars took 


naturalised it. 


One indirect evidence of the great antiquity of polo in Persia, and the widespread 


* I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks to Mr. H. G. Ellis, of the Oriental 
Department, British Museum, for kindly finding the illustrations given in this article. 
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While playing, young Siawush 
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in his poem called “ Salaman and Absal.” 
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Prate II. 





esteem in which it 
was held in that 
country, is that, 
when Persian ladies 
began to play the 
game, this was not 
thought indecorous, 
as would probably 
have been the case 
had it been a new 
masculine pastime 
instead of a kind of 
national institution. 
In the works of 
Nizami we read that 
Shirin, the beautiful 
and beloved wife of 
Khosrav Perviz, one 
of the Sassanian 
kings (590 — 629), 
played chaugan with 
her royal consort. 
Mr. Moray Brown 
refers to this inci- 
dent in the following 
lines : 
“On one side was the 
Moon and her Stars, 
On the other the 


Shah and his firman- 
bearers.” 


The poet Jami, 
who lived in the 
first part of the 
fifteenth century, al- 
ludes to the game 


The following is an interesting extract 


from this poem, as translated by the late esteemed Edward Fitzgerald :— 


“Soon as the Lord of heav’n had sprung his horse 


Over horizon into the blue field, 
Salaman, kindled with the wine of sleep, 
Mounted a barb of fire for the Maidan.* 

* * * * 
All young in years and courage, bat in hand, 
Gallop’d afield, toss’d down the golden ball, 
And chased so many crescent moons a-full ; + 
And, all alike intent upon the game, 
Salaman still would carry from them all 


The Prize, and shouting ‘Hal!’ ft drive home the ball.” 


Polo gained so strong a footing in Persia that it not only served the purpose of 


* Open field. 


+ A Persian simile for comely youths. 


} Literally present; here it means either ¢his time, or refers to the goal posts. 
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manly exercise, Sut also assisted in the delicate office of match-making. The story 
“ Mehr-o-Mushtari” (“Luna and Jupiter”), told by the eminent poet Mohomed Assar 
(1377), offers a capital example of this. ‘The story refers to the time of Shapur or 
Sapoor (one of the Sassanian kings). Prince Mehr, Sapoor’s son, while travelling 
in search of his beloved and devofed friend Mushtari, the Wazir’s son, came across 
a certain king—Keiwan. At the court of Keiwan the Prince, highly accomplished 
as he was, exhibited many of his marvellous achievements. One of them was his 
prowess in the game of polo, which he played while Queen Shamsah, King Keiwan’s 
wife, and Princess Nahid, were looking on through the windows of their palace. For 
such an accomplished prince, who bore royal blood in his veins, noble courage in 
his young heart, and comely youthfulness in his kingly visage, there existed no other 
princess suitable to be his wife but Princess Nahid, who fell in love with the Prince 
while he was at the game. Plate II. illustrates the above story. 

About 632 A.D. the Mohomedans conquered Persia and settled there as rulers. 
Sir William Ouseley, in his “ Travels in the East,” published in 1819, tells us that 
polo was played in almost every reign of the Sassanian kings of Persia, and was 
taken up as enthusiastically by the Mohomedan rulers of Persia as it was played 
by their fire-worshipping 
predecessors. 

With the wide spread 
of Mohomedan conquest 
the game was soon 
carried into different 
parts of the world. 
We find it once in 
Greece, probably also in 
Egypt, Arabia, Afghanis- 
tan, India, Japan, and, 
in fact, subsequently 
throughout the East. 

Cinnamus, the Byzan- 
tine historian, informs us 
that the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus played polo 
with the Byzantine 
princes in the twelfth 
century. This was, of 
course, after the defeat 
of the Greek Emperor 
Romanus by Alp Arslan 
(one of the Mohomedan 
kings of Persia) in the 
eleventh century. 

It is a strange fact, 
indeed, that the Arabs— 
a greater race of horse- 
breeders than the Per- 
sians — never seem to 
have played the game 
before the time of the sian Se. hai Vee 
Caliph Haroon-al- Rashid. Prate lil. 
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Though camel and horse races were not infrequent among the Arabs, yet the real 
game of polo was adopted only in the eighth century by Caliph Haroon-al-Rashid. 
It is said by the Persian historian Tabri, a very reliable authority, that at about 
the age of fifteen Haroon-al-Rashid was so small that when on horseback he could 
hardly reach the ball with his stick. 

There is an interesting allusion to polo in the “ Arabian Nights.” It is in the 
story of Rose-in-hood (as Sir Richard Burton calls her in his translation) and Uns- 
al-Wujud. While the handsome Uns-al-Wujud was playing chaugan with the King 
and his courtiers, Rose-in-hood, the Wazir’s daughter, who was sitting at her lattice 
looking on, was struck with his appearance. She therefore dropped an apple on his 
head, as he passed by, to attract his attention. Uns-al-Wujud raised his head and 
beheld her, and was so dazzled with her beauty that he could not withdraw his eyes 
“till his heart was utterly lost to her.” 

After great research I have been able to find a Japanese sketch (Plate III.) in 
the British Museum representing the game of polo. It is by the artist Bokusen, 
who lived about 1815. Nowhere in the Museum, among the earlier sketches and 
paintings from Japan, is a polo picture to be found. In the illustration given a 
very extraordinary feat is being performed by one of the players. I wonder if even 
a skilful player at fashionable Hurlingham could do the same. 

It is a matter of curious coincidence that the sticks in this picture illustrate the 
description of the Byzantine polo sticks which Cinnamus gives. “Each man,” says 
the historian, “has in his right hand a moderately long stick twisted into a hoop 
at the end, and across are stretched, like a net, a little distance apart, and crossing 
each other, many little strings.” 

Mr. Moray Brown asserts, on the authority of antiquarians, that the Japanese 
learned this healthy exercise from the Chinese in the sixth century. On the other 
hand, Professor R. K. Douglas, although he has not studied the question, tells me 
that he is not aware of any allusion to the game in Chinese literature ; nor has he 
heard of any of the early travellers alluding to polo in China. It is very likely 
that polo found its way into the Celestial Empire at the time of the Mongol invasion 
in the fourteenth century. However, even if Mr. Brown's antiquarians be accurate, 
what I said before—that the game was introduced in the east of Persia in the fifth 
century, when the Persians invaded the frontiers of India—gains much strength. The 
first time we hear of polo played in Japan is in A.D. 1727. 

If polo originated among the Chinese Tartars, as is commonly believed, how is 
it that the ancient Hindoos, and more especially the Nepalese (in the north of India 
and south of Tibet), who are as hardy and equestrian a race as the Mohomedans or the 
Tartars, did not play or know the game for many years after the Tartars had overrun 
Northern India in b.c. 126, or, indeed, until the Mohomedan conquest of that country ? 

I have discussed this subject with Professor Rhys Davids and Mr. Bendall, the 
Sanskrit scholar at the British Museum. Both these gentlemen say that they do not 
find any allusion to polo in Sanskrit or any other ancient Hindoo literature. Professor 
Davids says that the Manipuris, who are great experts in this game, are the last 
survivors of a hardy race that once spread from the Punjab (north-west) to Manipur 
(north-east), and it is probable that this race, while in the Punjab, learnt polo from 
their neighbours the Persians. 

Having given these facts, together with very rare illustrations, I think sufficient 
evidence has been given to support my theory that polo originated in Persia, and in 
course of time travelled in all directions from that centre. 

Let us now turn awhile to polo in India, and see how it came to be played there. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that polo was introduced in India by the 
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Mohomedans as early as the tenth century. Sultan Mahmood (997), whose twelve 
invasions of India are well known, and the Bloody Tamurlane, who ransacked 
India (1398) and shed its blood wherever it was most congealed (to use a phrase of 
Lord Salisbury’s), were fond of the game. The Lodi kings (otherwise known as the 
Afghan dynasty) of India are reported to have played polo in India in the fifteenth 
century. The Moghal Emperor Baber, a descendant of Tamurlane, who came to the 
throne in 1526, bestowed very high praise upon one of his officers, Yakub Beg, saying 
that he (Yakub Beg) was frank, good-tempered, clever, active, an excellent archer, and 
a remarkable polo-player. So in those days it was considered praiseworthy in officers 
of rank to be good hands at polo. 

Such allusions are not uncommon until the middle of the sixteenth century, when, 
at the time of the Emperor Akbar, the game reached the highest pinnacle of fashion. 
The Emperor was pass onately fond of it, as he was of many manly sports—hunting, 
deer- and pig-sticking, shooting, etc., etc. He is said to have been the best polo 
player of his time, and proficient at performing some inimitable feats of skill. He 











Piate IV. 
often played polo at night, which puzzled many of the experts of his time. On such 
occasions the balls were set on fire, and were made of palas wood (Butea /rondosa), 
which is light and burns for some time. From motives of kindness, and to avoid 
any imperative orders, the Emperor always chose his partners by the cast of the die. 
The number of players was limited to ten, but many more kept themselves in readiness. 
After the lapse of each ghari (two-fifths of an hour) two players took a rest and two 
others supplied their- place. An interesting account of Akbar’s play is given in the 
code of Akbar, by Abul Fazl, his philosophic prime minister. The following is a 
short extract from the translation by Professor Blockman :— 
Plate IV. shows the Emperor at play. 


“His majesty is unrivalled for the skill he shows in the various ways of hitting the 
ball: he often manages to strike the ball when in the air, and astonishes all. In order to 
increase the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and he who 
brought the ball to the goal wins the most. Ifa ball is caught in the air, and passes, or 
is made to pass, beyond the goal, the game is looked upon as drawn. At such times the 
player will engage in a regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill.” 
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The game was so popular at the time of Akbar that royal ladies also took part 
in it. It soon became their favourite pastime. On the authority of the poet Nizami 
and others, we learn that ladies played chaugan at the time of the Sassanian kings of 
Persia, and even before their time. Even if it be asserted that the instance of 
Shirin and Khosrao Perviz is merely a creation of Nizami’s imagination, we can at 
least claim that the poet took his notions from his surroundings, and therefore 
can safely assert that ladies of high birth and distinction played polo at least so far 
back as the twelfth or even the eleventh century. The last illustration (Plate V.), 
from a very rare and valuable plate, shows that polo was very much in vogue about the 
time of Akbar. Of all the pictures reproduced here, this is the neatest and shows to 
the greatest advantage in the original, where the pretty coloured dresses of the four ladies 
look so bright and picturesque! ‘The ladies are richly clad in a kind of polo uniform. 





PiaTE V. 


They appear experienced and firm riders, and are playing with perfect composure 
and without a sign of nervousness. One of them, the one on the side of the Princess, 
who is wearing a plume in her coronet, is leading her fiery steed simply by his 
golden collar. The horses are adorned with glittering ornaments, and the saddles 
and saddle-cloths are made of brocade and other rich materials. Their long manes 
are carefully plaited, and each plait has a silken tassel hanging to it. 

Here is a noble precedent for ladies of to-day to take up the game bravely, and 
prove that they, too, possess gifts and powers which can enable them to bear off 
the palm of victory over the sterner sex, who now boast of the exclusive right to 
proficiency in the game. Mr. Moray Brown tells us, in a footnote, that polo was 
played by ladies in Ireland in 1890. Captain Younghusband* gives a very humorous 
description of the game as played in India by English ladies. He rather cynically 
remarks that the two men, one on each side, who were appointed to guard the 


* «Polo in India,” by Captain Younghusband. 
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interests and look after the safety of the ladies, had rather a hard time of it. 
Married ladies were playing against unmarried ones. After two or three minutes’ 
play a lady cried out that she could not see the ball with her veil on. Instantly 
there was a halt, the veil was removed and the play went on. A few minutes after 
another damsel shouted out that she could not play with her gloves on. Again the 
game was stopped, and the gloves were removed. A third one entrusted her 
handkerchief to her male partner, who, poor obedient thing, having no pockets in 
his tight breeches, found it difficult to take charge of it. In the first attempt, therefore, 
the game did not go off well. But after a short interval for tea, which brightened 
up the players, the second turn proved a success, for which the Captain compliments 
his fair friends profusely. 

The Mohomedan ladies of India, unfortunately, have entirely forgotten the 
commendable example of their noble Moghal sisters, whose less restrained life and 
greater care for physical culture had rendered them healthy, and able to take 
a prominent position as members of society. But, alas! the Mohomedan ladies 
of to-day in India not only do not play chaugan, but hardly take any other 
healthy exercise. 

Polo grew in popularity by leaps and bounds, and soon reached its zenith. With 
the decline of the Moghal power in India, however, it soon lost its high estate and fell 
into the abyss of degradation. People indulged in gambling and betting, and pole 
became a convenient means. Pious Mohomedans, especially the narrow-minded, 
meddling Mullas (the so-called guardians of the people’s morality) interfered, as is 
their unfortunate wont, and prevented the practice of the game, instead of finding 
the proper remedy to restore it to its former purity and reputation by only prohibiting 
gambling in connection with it. ‘Then the game gradually lost its popularity, and for a 
time became extinct. A similar process is now going on in England, through kind- 
hearted people, who are trying to nip in the bud the young growth of this healthy, 
manly exercise, because of alleged cruelty to animals, whereas they should rather 
try to reform the way in which polo is played, so as to prevent its being open to 
this charge. 

For a long time nothing was heard of the game in India. About the middle of the 
present century, however, before it was utterly lost in oblivion, polo was revived with 
fresh enthusiasm, thanks to the English military officers in India. 

It is said that polo was brought into India by the English Irregular Cavalry, 
after the last Chinese war, from Chinese Tartary. Some say it was learnt from the 
Manipuris ; others think that it was played in Cashmere before the English in India 
knew of it. It is true that the Maharaja of Cashmere took great interest in the game, 
and played it with the skill of Akbar. Dr. Henderson and Mr. H. O. Hume, C.B., who 
accompanied Mr. Forsyth’s expedition to Yarkand in 1870, give an account of polo 
at Paskyum (north-west of Cashmere). It is probable that polo, like many other 
games, was kept up by the Indian princes in imitation of their Moghal suzerains. 
But it was, no doubt, only reintroduced into popular favour by the English: Like 
a healthy tree it thrived in its regeneration, and spread throughout India with new 
life ; and now, I am proud to say, it is much more largely played there than anywhere 
else in the world. Especially the princes are regaining the old fame of their noble 
predecessors. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad is greatly interested in the game, and encourages the 
training of specialists among his people. 

The Maharajas of Mysore and Kuch-Behar give cups to be competed for at 
the polo matches at Bangalore. In a pamphlet on the polo season last year at 
Poona, a fashionable summer resort near Bombay, one Munshi Moizuddin of 
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Ahmedabad praises the Maharaja of Jaudpoor for his Highness’s interest in the 
game. Certainly great credit will be due to the Maharaja of Patiala it he bring 
his polo team to England, as it is rumoured he intends doing. No greater impetus 
could be given to polo. 

The period of the second introduction of polo into India nearly coincides with 
that of its first appearance in England, although the English had heard of such a 
game in the seventeenth century through the “ Adventures of the Three Sherleys.” 
Sir Anthony Sherley, when he first met Shah Abbas II., of Persia, witnessed a game 
of polo. ‘The Shah himself was one of the players, and often came and asked 
Sir Anthony how he liked the game. 

Polo was first played in England at Aldershot in 1869 by soldiers of the 
roth Hussars. The first recognised match was played between the roth Hussars and 
gth Lancers at Hounslow Heath. Sportsmen got wind of it, and clubs rapidly came 
into existence, and now number more than twenty, the one at Hurlingham being 
the most fashionable. 

I rejoice to say that at present, wherever the British flag waves or Britain’s influence 
reaches, there the goals of polo are pitched. Such is the history of the ancient and 
royal game of polo up-to-date. 

Monarchs have succeeded monarchs, nations have conquered nations, the world 
has seen innumerable changes, but the ever green game of polo still survives the 
destructive forces of Time! It thrives, and promises to be co-extensive in existence 
with the love of sport among men. It claims superiority over other games inasmuch 
as it inculcates “good temper, presence of mind, perfect horsemanship, coolness of 
judgment, suppleness of muscle and unflinching nerve.” It claims superiority, for it 
has always been played by the proud hands of martial races, and, let us hope, it will 
ever continue so to be. 


A. M. K. DEHLAvI. 
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‘¢ Tf there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy? 

Some cost a passing bell ; 
Some a light sigh, 

That-shakes from Life’s fresh crown 

Only a roseleaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy?” 

BEDDOES. 





























““* HE came into the room with the air of 
being exceedingly pretty. She was 


















1 beautifully dressed ; the fire of diamonds 
flashed from her brow and her bosom; and it 
was a surprise to me to find, when I was 

Shofyre introduced to her, that she was not in the least 





a pretty woman : she was only costumed for the 
part. I looked at her with some curiosity ; her nose was so excellent that the rest 
of her face appeared mediocre, even shabby by contrast. She was pale; her eyes 
were a light grey, with inadequate brows and lashes; and the thoroughly satisfactory 
curve of the nose was followed by a large, indefinite mouth, and an inferior chin. 
The outline of the face was nothing, the admirably arranged hair was a dull brown, 
the diamond-decked neck and arms lacked distinction in their modelling. She 
was a failure in the matter of looks, and from her style of dress and carriage a 
pretentious failure. 

I sat opposite to her during dinner, and noticed that she had all the gestures 
and glances of beauty; she had learnt the manége, as it were, and it seemed a 
little pitiful that it should all be so inadequate. Considered from the right point 
of view, her light eyebrows proclaimed her inherent worth: she had evidently studied 
her looks, had devoted time and thought to them, and yet had resisted any temptation 
to tint or to tinsel. She was keenly conscious of her own appearance ; her dress, and 
its every appurtenance, was a trial to less careful and less wealthy women; but she 
had left her face honest, and washable, in a most praiseworthy way. My neighbours 
were dull, and I had some time to devote to the consideration of Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace. She had a great deal to say; she kept herself, and the man to whom 
she talked, in an excellent semblance of amusement from the soup to the ices-~a 
lengthy interval. ‘ 

Her pale eyes moved very quickly, and her assumption of being in her element 
was so absolute that it bordered upon nervousness. I guessed her age between 
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thirty-three and forty, and I had the impression that she considered herself about 
twenty-seven. 

The table was narrow, and without eavesdropping a few of the remarks of Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace reached my ears: they struck me as admirable. Concise opinions, 
up-to-date phrases, little flashes of wit, just enough for the occasion, and with it 
all, sudden darts and droppings of glance which violet eyes and long lashes would 
have rendered adorable. I fancied that the man to whom this entertainment was 
exhibited did not appear impressed by it : he had the air of not taking her seriously. 


En iieninninieeanes See ae 





Swap tyes 





“He had not the air of taking her seriously.” 


When we went to the drawing-room, she crossed to me, and her manner of 
moving was estimable. “Come and let us talk,” she said, choosing a couch that 
accorded with her draperies. ‘Do you know, I shall like you very much: I felt 
sure that I should all through dinner.” 

She was watching me steadily, as if to see how this disclosure affected me; I 
had a keen womanly consciousness that the worst dress in the room was sitting 
beside the best one, but I did not feel humbled thereby. “How should I answer 
that?” I asked: “by a deprecating little laugh, or by what I really think ?” 
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“Qh, the real truth,” she said, absorbed in the nice conduct of a plumy fan. 
“Well, I am indeed out of your world,” I said, smiling, “if that is the only 

thing you can find to say to me.” 

“ Ah, that makes me like you better,” and her well-arranged head took a friendly 
angle; “but it’s quaint that I have never met an Anglo-Indian woman before, 
isn’t it? The men are at every corner. Tell me about India.” . 

“Tell me about Europe,” I suggested ; “ the geographical area is smaller, so 
perhaps it will take less time.” 

She looked a little surprised, and then she laughed. “I like that,” she said. 
“T always wanted to meet an Anglo-Indian woman.” 

“T am a disillusioning presence,” I said, a little bitterly ; “certainly I am a 
‘grass-widow,’ my husband having sent me home to spend a year with my children, 
but I am not deliciously wicked. My children had not seen me for six years ; 
they are beginning to grow a little fond of me again, and that is something. I live 
in lodgings, in Bayswater, and I go about in omnibuses.. What more can I tell you ?” 

“Oh. But about India?” 

“The pleasures are too trivia! and the pains too real to discuss. Tell me what 
theatres I ought to go to.” 

“T hate theatres ; I always want to be every one in the play. I will tell you 
something : you will like me.” 

“T do thus far,” I said, truthfully. 

“Come and see me, then. I will come and spend whole days with you in 
Bayswater, if you refuse.” 

“Tt might enlarge your sympathies,” I said. “I eat in the room I sit in, and 
my little girl has a canary.” 

“T am always at home on Wednesdays,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace ; “but all 
the world comes on that day, and I want to have you to myself. I shall interest 
you: come often.” 

“T am always with my children ; they take up all my time.” 

“Oh, I shall interest you more than your children.” 

Then the men came, and we said no more; but later she came across the room, 
in shimmer of satin, to say good-night to me. 

“It’s settled,” she said ; “ you are to come and see me, often.” 

“ But I don’t know where you live.” 

“Oh, addresses are a nuisance, one never remembers them: that’s why they 
are always on the letter-paper ; but you’ll find me—in the Red Book.” 

“T don’t keep the Red Book.” 

“Oh, you'll find it—at the Post Office. Good-night!” And she left me with 
an impression of insolence, and the determination to consult no book as to her 
whereabouts. 

A week later she came to call on me, having learnt my unrecorded address from 
the lady at whdése house we had met. The children had gone out, eleven-year-old 
Douglas proudly safeguarding nine-year-old Beryl; I had spent sixpence that morning 
on fresh flowers, and the canary, by special favour of the landlady, was shrilling his 
ear-piercing rejoicings in the kitchen. My lodging, by happy chance, was at its best, 
and Miss Ellersley-Bollace was resolutely charmed and charming. Her dress was 
delightful, and the face that diamonds had rendered insignificant proved itself more 
worthy of a daintily constructed bonnet. She was dressed for the Park, but did not 
go there ; she stayed with me, drinking Indian tea out of a cheap Japanese cup, and 
talking about herself ; she seemed to find both actions exhilarating. 
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I was touched by this manifestation of her desire to make my acquaintance ;. for 
what means had I, in Bayswater, of contributing to the pleasure of Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace in Albert Gate? She evidently sought me for myself alone. She was still 
with me when Douglas and Beryl returned, flushed with adventurous roaming in 
Westbourne Grove, and with their tales of travel stricken dumb upon their lips by the 
sight of the stranger. She looked at them with vaguely humane eyes, and placed the 
conventional perfunctory kiss of greeting on my daughter’s round cheek. Douglas 
shook hands with her at the full stretch of his arm, fearing similar advances. 

“You are coming to see me very soon,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace, assuming the 
air of departure. “If you would come to lunch, you know, we could do things in the 





“She looked at them with humane eyes.” 


afternoon: there is always the Park. I’ve got a lady staying with me, but she always 
takes the brougham.” 

“ That must be a little trying this warm weather,” I suggested. 

“Qh,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace, “ it’s all right ; she’s a sort of relation. Mind 
you come soon ; and wouldn’t you like to have tickets sometimes ?” 

“For soup?” I asked bluntly, for her voice was patronising. 

“Oh, no: matinées and things ; Ibsen. Good-bye.” 

I found her at home one afternoon, not a Wednesday, in one of those narrow, 
old-fashioned houses, which have been overtaken in the whirl of London, and appear 
there very much as a real great-grandmother’s dress does at a fancy ball. There were 
the habitual white and yellow window flowers, and her room was as I had expected— 
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conventionally unconventional, containing all the right things. It was like the dress 
she wore—very simple, and exceedingly expensive. The lady who stayed with her had 
gone out in the brougham, and Miss Ellersley-Bollace was free to talk. It was a long 
talk, with interludes of tea and strawberries, an accompaniment of rolling carriages, 
and a background of the green trees in the Park, seen through a glass door, beyond 
a slim strip of garden ground. The talk was interesting because it enlightened me 
as to the reason: for her advances to me. I realised that the same instinct which 
compelled her to glance at any mirror she passed impelled her to talk of herself to 
any one who would listen. Experience had probably taught her the unwisdom of 
wearying her own set with too frequent reiteration ; the lady who stayed with her was 
either unsympathetic or an exhausted receiver of confidences ; and a new listener, an 
ignorant person from a far land, was true treasure trove. I was strengthened in this 
conclusion by the resident lady herself, who returned in the brougham at tea-time, 
addressed Miss Ellersley-Bollace once as “my dear,” in exactly the right tone for a 
“sort of relation” to use, and effaced herself soon after with a smile in my direction, 
which I am sure would have expressed understanding, had her manners been less 
faultless. 

Miss Ellersley-Bollace returned my visit with startling promptness, and then 
followed a time when she expounded herself to me almost daily, and at great length. 
I think she considered her conversations with me, or rather her monologues to me, 
first as a luxury, then as a necessity of life: they became a habit with her. She used 
to come to me in the morning, to the indignation of Douglas and Beryl, to implore 
me to help her shop in various aristocratic regions, or to take me to see select and 
expensive pictures, that lived, each one in its temple, in Bond Street. If I pleaded 
business, she came with me while I bought groceries in the Westbourne Grove, 
confusing sadly all my previous schemes of vegetables and mutton chops with her 
ceaseless flow of speech. Sometimes I drove with her in the Park, feeling a little 
like a child at a show, and certain that I was surrounded by celebrities, if only 
Miss Ellersley-Bollace would take the trouble to point them out to me; but this 
she could never spare time to do. Instead of thus enlightening me, she told me 
tales, long tales, of herself and her family. 

They were all rich ; wealth had been the condition of the Ellersley-Bollaces since 
the happy day when Grandfather Bollace, not then Ellersley, invented some improve- 
ment in the machine at which he worked. His descendant skated lightly over this 
part of the story: I certainly did not learn from her that her ancestor’s hands were 
seamed and oily and grimed with honest toil, yet this impression was strong upon 
me. I know, however, as a fact, that this fortunate inventor’s only son married well, 
and Miss Ellersley-Bollace was his youngest daughter, the youngest of his five children. 
He was not sufficiently aristocratic to leave all his money to his eldest son ; he had 
dowered his daughter handsomely, and after his death she had chosen her own paths, 
unguided by the rest of the family. She told me a great deal about her elder sister : 
I gathered that she was exceedingly like Miss Ellersley-Bollace herself, and well 
understood the lack of sympathy that she deplored. There must always be one 
that speaks and one that lends an ear; Miss Ellersley-Bollace had ears—she wore 
diamond solitaires in them—but none for lending. 

It seemed necessary for Miss Ellersley-Bollace to remind a great many people 
that she had the right of regulating her own actions: indeed, every one who differed 
from her in the least degree was thus reminded. Her tales dealt almost entirely with 
what “I said” and what “she said”: what “he said” was very meagrely represented, 
conspicuous indeed by its absence. The histories of petty squabbles, small ambitions, 
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bygone social gratifications and disappointments, with which she entertained me were 
very trivial ; but they were in better taste than if she had exhumed the dry bones of 
dead love affairs, for a ghoul feast. I expected this at first, but it did not arrive, and 
in its place came an infinite deal of nothing. 

She had a wonderful memory: she described to me every smallest detail of the 
dress she had worn when she was first presented, and though she was careful not to 
tell me the year of its creation, it savoured of a far-away fashion; but I was neither 
clever enough nor malicious enough to be able to date it. She certainly kept her 
promise of interesting me, though not in the way that she intended; for I found 
her amusing, and she took herself very seriously. There were times when she 
tired me dreadfully ; but she was a kind creature, and helped me to pass days that, 
in spite of Douglas and Beryl, would have been very lonely. I was learning, what 
every woman who returns “home” after a long absence needs must learn, that my 
best friends lived their lives very pleasantly and happily without me. They were kind 
when I appeared again, but I had no place, no part in their lots—that which had 
been mine existed no longer ; I was of yesterday, and though they tried to fit me 
into to-day, the visible effort pained me. The very newness of Miss Ellersley-Bollace 
endeared her to me; she did not feel it her duty to seek me for old sake’s sake. My 
children looked askance at her, considering her an interloper ; I think she was vaguely 
conscious of this, for she showered hampers and boxes of sweets upon them,— 
recondite confections from those shops that bewail (and advertise) themselves in 
black and purple sugars when a great man dies. Even these offerings did not 
appease my savages. “It’s like feeding beasts at the Zoo every time she comes,” 
growled Douglas. This was an ungracious way of putting it, but I think Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace imagined every child to be, like Mr. Ruskin’s bird, “a fat, happy 
little stomach,” and not much else. My children were clever, and they smarted under 
a sense of unrecognised individuality. 

My share in Miss Ellersley-Bollace’s generosity was flowers. I think she had 
considered what she might safely give me without fear of offence, and the results 
of her meditations were roses—roses all the way. Once or twice I fancy she was 
on the verge of suggesting a new bonnet, or half a dozen pairs of gloves, but 
happily she never did. Asa rule I evaded dining with her; the children served as 
excuse, but my real reason was that I did not like the people I met at her house. I 
had an idea that the lady who stayed with her (she changed in the course of two 
months, and became some one who was not a relation) looked suspiciously at me, as 
at a possible rival for the brougham; and I was not favourably impressed by her 
friends. They had always the air of not taking her seriously, and that vexed me. 
Of course she had her faults, and some very irritating peculiarities, but she was very 
likeable, and at times she touched me ; I longed to be able to put her back to the 
beginning of her life, and find some influence that could induce her to make more 
worthy work of it. Her personality pleased me : the invariable perfection of her dress, 
even the studied graces of her attittides and gestures, and what I could only call her 
“beauty glances,” attracted me a little. When I refused to go to her house as 
frequently as she wished, she came constantly to my lodging. She often arrived, 
after the children had gone to bed, exquisitely dressed and more or less bejewelled, 
on her way to various entertainments, to which as-a rule she did not go on. She 
seemed to prefer staying with me, talking until the night grew late ; still talking while 
we supped on biscuits and cheap claret out of the rosewood chiffonier, in whose 
distorting patches of looking-glass she frankly watched her bedizened head. On 
these occasions her chaperon was to go on and wait for her, or she was to meet 
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a sister-in-law or one of her most intimate enemies. I wondered how long they 
waited for her, and whether her apparent lack of friends was to be explained by her 
capriciousness. 

It was during one of these midnight sittings that I asked, what I had long 
wished to know, where the other elements of her life were. Surely there were other 
topics than those she discussed so freely: did her social and family likings and 
dislikings fill the whole of her thoughts? Were there no deeper interests? I knew 
the extent of her limitations in art and music: she had a certain fashionable super- 
ficial acquaintance with instruments and decorative crafts, enough to show that she 
cared nothing for any one of them; she did not ride, or play any sort of game; 
and to judge from her talk, literature did not exist for her. My questions were not 
framed thus bluntly, but I think I conveyed the impression that I considered her 
life a very barren one. I hope I did not preach, but I felt so strongly that she had 
deliberately shut herself from most of the purpose and beauty of life, that I must 
have been perilously near a sermon. I am afraid I ended with a timeworn allusion 
to Vanity Fair, of which I am certainly ashamed. She listened to me with her head 
prettily bent, and the smile I liked best on her lips; as I finished the smile grew 
vague. “Oh, I see what you mean,—lI understand ; but it’s the season now, don’t 
you see?” I did not feel finally answered, but a little later she shook out graceful 
skirts and took herself and her treasures of millinery and diamonds away, and our talk 
was not renewed. 

It was about this time that she suggested that I should be the lady who stayed 
with her; she had some sketchy, impossible scheme for benevolently disposing 
of the children meanwhile. I explained, through laughter, that my husband would 
never hear of such a thing, seeing that I had come home for the sake of those very 
children from whom she proposed to divide me; and, besides, I had the greatest 
dislike to broughams. She seemed to attach more importance to my second objection 
than to my first. ‘We'll only use it for going out at night,” she urged; “I shall 
always want you to come out with me.” 

The emphasis was flattering; but the plan was impossible. 

Soon after this I took the children into the country, to a peaceful place where they 
lived in happy fellowship with a whole farmyard, and became brothers to pigs and 
companions to cows, and were very well and riotously content ; but for me the time 
passed slowly, and London seemed full of possibilities when we returned late in 
October. 

I had received several letters from Miss Ellersley-Bollace, written on exactly the 
notepaper that the fashion prints reported as being the latest. There was nothing 
in these letters ; the wonder was that she should have remembered or troubled to 
write to me. I did not know if she was in town, but, finding myself near her door 
one grey afternoon, I knocked to inquire. Miss Ellersley-Bollace was at home (the 
double name is cumbrous, but the use of it was a most stringent condition of her 
friendship—I am sure she would not have wished me even to ¢hink of her as “ Miss 
Bollace”), but I waited for a long time in the drawing-room before she came to 
me. The room had a bleak, flowerless look: I decided that she could only just have 
come back from the country. 

She entered with a rush—never had I seen her move in such an unstudied 
manner—and gave me an unwontedly firm grasp of the hand. ‘We won’t stay here,” 
she said at once: “come into my own room; this one looks silly now,—I never have 
time to sit in it.” 

She led me into a room which I had known before as a home of beginnings, an 
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allegory of unfinished things, of unsustained efforts, littered with Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace’s various musical instruments and the implements of her artistic experiments, 
Now a sharp, decisive tapping came through the opened door, an unexpected sound, 
—the voice of the typewriter. The room was changed: the guitar, the zither, the 
mandolin—all had gone ; an easel stood banished in one corner, a length of coarse 
flannel flung across it ; there was a huge writing-table running over with papers, and 
at one end of it a lady worked a typewriter with great swiftness. 

“There are five more ready for you to sign,” she said, without lifting her head. 

“I have brought you a helper,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace to her ; then to me, 








‘*We can all do something, and it is such a privilege.’ 


“This is Miss Cresseck, of whom I know you have often heard; she has been good 
enough to come and stay with me and let me give her what little help I can. We can 
all do something, and it is such a privilege.” 

“Your help and generous sympathy are most valuable,’ 
still typing, after a swift nod and smile to me. 

I sat down wondering. Miss Cresseck was not the type of woman whom I should 
have expected to find among Miss Ellersley-Bollace’s friends. She had a fine face, 
with a strong forehead and a square chin, and she wore her brown hair very smoothly 
and flatly ; she looked benevolent and capable, the sort of person who has purposes, 
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answered Miss Cresseck, 
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not impulses, and the power of curbing wandering enthusiasms to suit and serve useful 
ends. It had never struck me before that Miss Ellersley Bollace had any superfluous 
enthusiasm needing regulation. What did it all mean? and why had she called me 
“a helper” ? 

“T have been meaning to write to you,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace, “but one has 
so much to do the days are not long enough.” She was leaning forward as she spoke, 
her hands resting between her knees in a very ungraceful fashion. 

“T thought there was nothing going on in town now,” I said innocently; “I 
fancied, indeed, that you had not come back yet.” 

“Oh, of course there is nothing going on of the frivolous sort,” said Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace, with her strange new decision of manner; “ but there are a thousand real 
things to do. We are ceaselessly busy; one needs to get things into working order 
before the winter, and that will be on us so soon now.” 

Her words puzzled me less than her appearance, which I had observed with 
increasing surprise: it was not only her dress, though that was a black serge with 
a simplicity of make and lack of style astounding in Miss Ellersley-Bollace ; but her 
hair was packed into a plain knot, without a single curl or ripple; she wore no 
rings, she who had a passion for trinkets; and a watch in a leather strap sat upon 
her wrist. Where was the daintily jewelled wristiet I had never before seen her 
without? Even her face was not the same: the little graces and affectations were 
gone, forgotten; a vehement, awkward woman sat talking to me, often passing her 
hand over her brow and smooth, straight hair. The clicking snap of the typewriter 
formed a fitting accompaniment to her altered speech. 

“T am sure you are interested in charities,” she said; “if you are not, we will 
convert you, won’t we, Miss Cresseck ?” 

Miss Cresseck nodded as she slid back the carriage and ‘started a fresh line. 

“Tt is enthralling work; it will absorb you, and you will be able to give us so 
much help. You have old boots and children’s shoes, haven’t you ?” 

“T don’t think so,” I said feebly. It was truly the unexpected happening when 
Miss Ellersley-Bollace asked for my old boots. 

“Oh, do try and find some; the children must wear out lots, and we need them 
so urgently for our jumble sales. The people do not like them new ; they say they 
are so uncomfortable, and they suspect them of being shoddy too, though the new 
ones I sent to the last sale were a very good quality. Oh, perhaps—your children” 
(I saw her try hard to remember their names) “ would not mind—would you mind 
their wearing some of them rather roughly for a few weeks? just to take the new 
look off, you know: it would make such a difference.” 

I saw Miss Cresseck frown over her clashing keys. 

“Well, at any rate you will give us personal help: you are one of those people 
born with an influence ; that must be such a happy thing. Now, I am only just 
acquiring an influence ; Miss Cresseck is helping me.” 

“Tell me more,” I said. “I hardly understand what you are doing.” 

She spoke very eagerly, she told me a great deal, the typewriter clicked and 
snapped, and I listened with a vague, foolish feeling that I must have come 
to the wrong house. It was a breathless tale, told in the Ellersley-Bollace voice 
without one of the Ellersley-Bollace gestures,—stories of various organisations dying 
for lack of funds or interest, or struggling into feeble life on stony ground ; well 
founded, noble charities, that it was an honour to be associated with, and others 
of ill repute, where the light of truth showed unsavoury ways, and something 
was urgently needed to bring good out of evil; tales of sorrow and suffering and 
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sin, told quite without any “I said” and “she said”; strange things, strangely 
blent ; here a scheme whereby the hearts and souls of men and women might 
be redeemed, there a plan for giving toys to children. As the eager words grew 
quicker the typewriter ceased, and Miss Cresseck sat listening, with a shadow of 
the look I had so often seen before, that of not taking Miss Ellersley-Bollace 
seriously. The speaker seemed conscious of this; she stopped in mid sentence, 
and turned appealingly to me: ‘“ Miss Cresseck says I have a tendency to be 
too diffuse; but in matters of this kind how can one ever be diffuse enough? 
One can do so little after all, and if one keeps that little to one channel v 
Then she glanced at the leather strap on her wrist. “I had no idea it was so 
late,” she cried. ‘No, you must not go; stay and have tea with us: we must go 
out directly after. We are going to (what is the name of the place, Miss Cresseck ?) 
ah, yes, Poplar, for one of our happy evenings. Is it children or factory girls 
to-night? Yes, of course—children. You will come with us? Oh, you must; you 
will love to help amuse them.” 

I said that it was my duty to go home and make a happy evening for Douglas 
and Beryl. I could see that she wondered for a minute who they were, and then 
she led me forcibly into her pretty dining-room, where a nondescript meal was 
waiting. I think that meal must have been ordered by Miss Cresseck, and I 
wondered what the cook thought of it: there were cold meats, and eggs, and | 
watched Miss Ellersley-Bollace hurriedly eating jam and buns, and marvelled at 
the change that had been wrought. 

I marvelled more as time went on. I saw much less of her than I had done 
during the season; but she came to me sometimes, leaving Miss Cresseck at home 
typewriting, I suppose, and swept me off my feet in a flood of talk. “ Happy 
Evenings,” “ Happy Days,” “ Friday to Monday in the Country,” “Free Breakfasts,” 
“Clothing Schemes,” “ Prevention Homes,” “ Boot Clubs,” “The Wasted Wealth of 
King Demos,” “‘ Newspaper Missions,” ‘‘ Jumble Sales,” “ Penny Dinners,” “ Maternity 
Bags,” and countless things that I cannot remember, were mingled in her talk, with 
now and again a piece of sound good sense, or some excellent suggestion, which 
I suspected to be one of the latest utterances of Miss Cresseck. 

I regret now that I did not accompany Miss Ellersley-Bollace on any of her 
charitable expeditions,—it would have been interesting to see how she impressed the 
people she was so eager to benefit; but I felt that I could imagine their attitude of 
mind. I learnt that she hoped that Miss Cresseck would stay with her “always” : 
she was such a noble woman that it did one good to breathe the same air with her. 
I fancied that one of her minor aims now was to do me good, and Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace as a moral missionary was an exceedingly quaint picture. More than once I 
tried to beguile her into talk on the old topics, but she was no longer interested in 
them, and though I respected her for this detachment, it puzzled me. 

Miss Ellersley-Bollace had always seemed to me a woman whose charity would 
take the form of subscriptions, and of nothing else; and I was astounded, and a 
little ashamed, when I found that she gave up her whole time, and all that had 
previously made life pleasant to her, in its service. Personally I preferred her as 
she had been in the summer, but one could not doubt that the enthusiast she 
had become in the autumn was the worthier woman. In theory I admired her 
intensely, but still there seemed to be something unstable in her talk,—‘“the lady 
did protest too much” ; I feared that I too was falling into the world’s error of not 
taking Miss Ellersley-Bollace seriously. 

I should have thought more on this subject, had the weather not grown alarmingly 
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bad—a series of grey fogs that deepened to black, a horror of great darkness, peculiarly 
terrible to my unaccustomed eyes. It was unendurable; and as I was not compelled 
to endure it, I took the children down to Bournemouth, and it was the early spring 
before I heard from or of Miss Ellersley-Bollace. Then a letter came which 
surprised me very much. “I am all alone,” she wrote, “alone and very lonely. Do 
cgme and stay with me. You must want to see your dressmaker, or your dentist, 
or somebody in town; or if you don’t, in charity come and see me. I have been 
trying to make up my mind to leave this chilly, miserable place, and go in search of 
the sun, but I am too lazy to make the effort. Do come to me.” 

And where was Miss Cresseck, with her resources of energy ? and what had become 
of the life’s work to which Miss Ellersley-Bollace had consecrated herself? These 
were questions I could not ask in a letter; but the invitation having come in happy 
time, as I had some business to do in London, I arranged to leave the children for 
a few days, and went up to town a week later. 

It was a bleak and chilly evening when I reached Albert Gate, and Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace received me with enthusiasm in a warm, perfumed, dusky atmos- 
phere: she had never kissed me before, but now she almost flung herself into my 
arms. ‘The drawing-room looked more lived-in than ever before ; there was a new 
piece of furniture near the fire, too comfortable to be called a sofa, too poetic to 
be either divan or couch, that tempted one to reside on it permanently, and I told 
its mistress so. 

“T almost do,” she said; “it is horrible to go out on these biting days. And I 
have nothing to do: I lie here for hours, my dreams and I.” 

* And does Miss Cresseck dream too?” I asked: “she did not look likea dreamer 
of dreams.” 

The room was too shadowed for me to see her face clearly, but she answered, in 
her old, slightly languid voice, “Oh, Miss Cresseck: she went away long ago, ages 
ago—-before Christmas, I think. She was rather a fatiguing woman—didn’t she 
strike you so?—though so good. I gave her the typewriter; it was a very good 
one—a beauty. But it clicked: didn’t it click? Such a wearing sound !” 

“ And have you been alone since the New Year ?” 

“Ves, all alone, my dreams and I. Chichester—my oldest brother, you know— 
wanted me to go to them, but 1 preferred to stay here and live my own life ; and those 
other Ellersley-Bollaces—the younger branch, you know” (I did not know, but I 
nodded)—“ simply wearied me to go with them to the south of France, but I could 
not. I made my sunshine and my happiness here for myself, with music and flowers 
and books.” 

It was new that Miss Ellersley-Bollace should speak of books in such a tender 
tone. My eyes were growing used to the firelit dusk, and I noticed various volumes 
lying about—yellow-backed ones chiefly, with the portly figures and bad binding that 
denote the French novel, and a few others that I recognised as good editions of 
modern poets. The piano stood open, with a pile of music upon it, and the guitar 
case lay near. 

During dinner—a meal which was good enough for the most fastidious man, though 
Miss Ellersley-Bollace complained that the claret had not been properly warmed, and 
that there was too much vanille in the souf#é—I had a better opportunity of studying 
the change in her. It pleased me in many ways ; the old studied graces had returned 
with reactionary force, and some added ones of languor. Her dress was exquisite—the 
ideal tea-gown of fiction, whose silken folds reveal even while they conceal the figure. 
There was a certain poetic feeling about it, which had before been lacking in her 
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“*Do you never smoke ?’” 


fashionable raiment. Fora time I could not “place” it; it suggested something to 
my mind, but I could not quite tell what ; then I knew it was not only the tea-gown 
of fiction, it was that ideal garment worn by the beautiful bad women of fiction. 

“* Have you been trying a new dressmaker?” I asked. 

Miss Ellersley-Bollace glanced complacently down at her flowing folds. 

““No, it’s the same woman. Do you like this? I designed it, and made her make 
it exactly as I wanted it to be.” 

“Tt’s quite lovely,” I said. ‘ And you really designed it yourself? How clever of 
you! I did not know that you possessed that talent.” 

“ At all times men are not still the same,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace. 

This sounded like a quotation ; and that she should either quote, or say anything 
that could be mistaken for a quotation, was equally amazing. 

At dessert appeared a little silver box, lined with cedar. 

“Do you never smoke?” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace, lighting a cigarette with an 
accustomed air. 

“No; and I did not know that you did.” 

“Tt is a fact that I should never obtrude on my friends ; but when I am alone, or 
with some one who is really sympathetic, why should I not smoke? I find it soothes 
my nerves.” 

It was again a new light to me that Miss Ellersley-Bollace suffered from nerves. 
I had considered her enviably free from the modern curse ; indeed, I had not thought 
her clever enough to be afflicted by them. 
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I looked at her across the flowers, and wondered if it was a deceit of the shaded 
lamp, or if there was really a tinge of colour on her naturally pale cheeks ; it was 
colour so exactly in the right place that it roused my suspicions. And surely her 
brows and lashes had grown darker since October. It struck me, too, that lights 
were shining in the hair that used to be so brown; it had before been devoid of 
“golden rays,” but it certainly had them now. She threw the end of her cigarette 
into the fire with a free sweep of her arm from the shoulder, and we went into 
the drawing-room. 

“What shall I sing to you?” she said, going up to the piano. 

“T thought you had given up singing,” I said, surprised, for she had always 
refused to sing to me before. 

“Give it up !—never while I live: music is the best part of my life to me.” 

And this from a woman who told me that she had spent months without caring 
to touch a piano, and who I knew had gone to concerts merely because she felt 
obliged to say that she had heard so-and-so! I stood amazed; but she began to sing 
without waiting for me to speak again. She accompanied herself very badly; her 
voice was not disagreeable, though it was neither powerful nor well trained, and her 
style of singing was exceedingly dramatic. She did not pronounce her words clearly, 
but now and again a passionate phrase reached me: 


‘*Swept of your wings as you soar, 
Trodden perchance of your feet. . . . 
He that hath more let him give, . . . 
He that hath wings let him soar, 
Mine is the heart at your feet, 
Here that must love you to live.” 


She passed from song to song without waiting for thanks or comment from me. 
Yet I had the impression that she did not sing thus when alone: a suggestion of 
display crept through it all. 


‘* We'd hunt down love together, . . . 
Pluck out his flying feather, .. . 
And find his mouth a rein,” 
sang Miss Ellersley-Bollace fervently. Then the strain changed, blundered among 
discordant keys, and grew to lengthier cadences, wherein I heard snatches like this : 


‘Ah, be it light, be it night, ’tis love’s hour, .. . 
Free love has leaped to the innermost chamber, 
Oh, the last time, and the hundred before. . . . 
Thy soul is the shade that clings round it to love it, 
And tears are its mirror deep down in thy heart.” 


Her voice died away, and she bent and swayed over the keyboard. Was it possible 
that this woman, well turned of thirty years, had only just made acquaintance with 
the poems of Swinburne and Rossetti? were they working like madness in the brain? 
I did not feel for a moment that any personal human influence had wrought this 
change—it all seemed too unreal; but truly the woman was changed. She left the 
piano, and taking up her guitar came to sit near me. 

“Tt is very sweet to have you to sing to again,” she said; “and now I am going 
to sing you something of my own: those other songs are only mine because I love 
them ; you must tell me what this means to you.” 

By this time she had tuned the guitar, and arranged herself in a charming attitude 
with it. ‘The words are from one of the most beautiful poems in the whole world,” 
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“She sang in a species of croon. 





she said, speaking through a jingling prelude—“ the ‘ Triumph of Time’; the music is 
mine, the setting of the pearl.” 

The song began, it went on, it continued ; I suppose it is hardly possible that 
she could have sung to me the forty-nine verses, the three hundred and ninety-two 
lines that make up the poem, but I felt as though she were doing so as I listened 
to her long-drawn notes. She was so near me now that she sang in a species of 
croon, veiling the words, only laying occasional ferocious stress on such lines as these : 


**S'ck dreams and dead of a done delight,” 
‘‘ Filled from the heart to the lips with love,” 


“O love, my love, had you loved but me.” 
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As for the setting of the pearl, I was filled with wonder at her child-like content 
with her performance ; there was no melody, no rhythm ; she picked a few chords 
on her sounding strings, and clashed a few notes between the verses: there was 
something very pitiful in such an exhibition, and I was vaguely troubled. She ended 
with a wailing repetition of the line, 


‘*T shall hate sweet music my whole life long,” 


and turned eagerly to me. ‘‘ How does it affect you? ‘Tell me your impressions ; 
tell me what you really think of it, really feel for it.” 

“Tt must make you very happy to be able to sing in that way,” I said. 

She smiled, well pleased. ‘Yes, it does; though happiness is hardly the word 
to apply to my feeling, save that all power of expression is happiness. It must be 
terrible to be voiceless, dumb : what shall I sing to you now, dear one ?” 

“Tt is past eleven,” I suggested timidly, ‘““and I have had a busy day. May I 
say good-night ?” 

She parted from me unwillingly, but she was not offended. “Sleep well,” she 
said, kissing me on both cheeks. ‘I am so glad to have you here; you do not know 
how much good you have done me already ; I find your influence so sympathetic.” 

I was very much occupied all next day, and had only a brief talk with Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace at lunch-time—long enough to confirm my suspicions that the roses 
on her cheeks and. lips had been planted by her own sweet and cunning hand, not 
Nature’s. She had certainly planted them well; indeed, it was not till she stood 
near a window that I was absolutely positive of their artificiality. I regretted it ; 
but, after all, why should she not follow the fashion in this particular point if it pleased 
her to do so? 

I rather dreaded the after-dinner time ; I thought that perhaps she would sing 
the “Ballad of Burdens” to me, or large selections from the ‘‘ House of Life,” but 
she was dreamy and preoccupied, and the piano was untouched. I even asked her 
to sing, but she smiled sadly. “It is not singing weather with me to-night,” she said. 
“‘T want to talk to you, but something ties my tongue.” 

She came with me to my room at half-past ten, and took up a photograph of 
my husband which I had put upon my writing-table. 

** And you love him?” she asked suddenly. 

“Well, I married him,” I said, half laughing. 

“Oh, that proves nothing ; there are a thousand reasons for a woman to marry 
before ever thought or speech of love enters into the matter; and even supposing 
you loved him once, do you love him now ?” 

“That is an embarrassing question,” I said lightly, for it seemed impossible that 
she was serious. 

“T entreat you to answer me,” she said vehemently, putting her hands on my 
shoulders and looking fixedly into my face. “I have a reason for longing to know. 
Has your love lasted? can love last? and how is it with him? You are not 
beautiful ; you have been married twelve years: is there still any passion, any warmth 
of feeling, any real glow ? or is it only the miserable pretence of custom and habit, and 
consideration for your children, that binds you together? Tell me—do tell me.” 

She gave me an insistent little shake. I had no power to feel offended: the 
fact that Miss Ellersley-Bollace was holding me firmly, gazing into my eyes and 
demanding urgently to know if my own husband (whose love and goodness were 
as assured and inevitable necessities to my life and happiness as light and _ air) 
really cared for me, was too comic to allow of thought. 
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“ Don’t trifle with me—tell me really,” pleaded Miss Ellersley-Bollace. 

“What can I tell you?” I said. ‘I am not a woman who talks of such things: 
they are too real and true, they are too much my life, for me to be able to discuss 
them lightly.” 

“ Lightly ! who spoke lightly ?” cried Miss Ellersley-Bollace passionately. “I ask 
for help, and you deny me help. Oh, how merciless you good women are !” 

“You are overtired,” I said: “let me take you to your room. Have you sent 
your maid away? I will wait on you if you have.” 

“You persist in misunderstanding me miserably. Good-night.” And she flung 
away from me; I think she sobbed as she went. 

Next morning she sent me word that she had a bad headache, and after a 
visit which I proffered had been refused, I went out to transact the last of my 
business, with the uncomfortable conviction that I had quarrelled with my hostess. 
I came back in the afternoon, meaning to make my preparations to leave on the 
following morning, when I was met on the stairs by Miss Ellersley-Bollace’s maid, 
freighted with a tender message from her mistress. I went with her into Miss 
Eilersley-Bollace’s room—the first time I had done so. Everything that could 
even suggest dressing was banished from it; and only a poetically ornate bed, 
which dimly reminded me of French novels, showed that it was not a particularly 
charming sitting-rroom. Miss Ellersley-Bollace was lying on a sofa near the fire, 
dressed in something that was soft and white and warm-looking, and trimmed 
with fur and lace; a Venice glass, full of lilies-of-the-valley, made the heated air 
heavy with fragrance. She received me rapturously, referred lightly, though with a 
graceful apology, to her petulance of the night before, and announced herself better, 
after a martyrdom of neuralgia, and yearning for my society, friendship and love. 
I did not speak of my purposed departure then, fearing she might think me offended 
with her. 

I dined alone, on parole to return to Miss Ellersley-Bollace the moment I had 
finished. I found her pale and pensive, but very talkative. In answering something, 
I called her by her name. 

* Ah! still that cold formality,” she said, with a little shudder : “ will you never call 
me by my real name ?” 

“ But I don’t know it,” I said ; “I only know that your initial is ‘ B.’” 

“Guess what it is,” she said, smiling faintly, and drawing a spray of lily-of-the- 
valley across her lips. 

“Ts it Beatrice?” 

“No, not Beatrice—the blessed one ; that is too happy a name for your poor 
friend.” 

“Tt is Belle.” 

“No: try again.” 

“T cannot; J give it up. Tell me.” 

“Tf I could have chosen my own name I should have been Iseult,” said Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace, making her rings sparkle in the firelight: “ you remember beautiful, 
ill-fated Iseult, of the white hands? But though my name is not lovely in itself, 
I love it for Shakespeare’s sake: it is Blanche,” and she murmured dreamily, her 
eyes on the fire: 

‘-* Tf lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanche? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ?’” 
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“**Tell me what has grieved you.'” 

“Ts that from King John? 1 never can remember,” I said, trying not to smile. 

“T never try to remember,” she answered languidly. 

I was sitting in a low chair near her sofa. Suddenly Miss Ellersley-Bollace 
rose from her pillows and cast herself down, on a cushion, at my feet. 
much startled. 

“T want to talk to you,” she said. “I want you to help me: will you help me?” 

“T will do anything for you that I can,” I said. 

“Let me rest my head against you,” said Miss Ellersley-Bollace, in a very low 
voice ; “let me hide my face. I shall not be able to say a word if I see your eyes, 
or if you see mine.” 


I was very 


She leaned against my knee, and I looked down upon the new golden lights in 
her hair. “ But you will catch cold if you sit on the floor, dear,” I said, prosaically ; 
“do go back to the sofa.” 


“No, no,” said the low voice at my knee. ‘I want to feel young ; I want to feel 
like a child again : help and comfort me as though I were a child.” 
“Tell me what has grieved you,” I said. 
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“First, then, promise that you will not judge me harshly. I know you are a 
good woman, and I think you are a happy one: surely you will have a little sympathy 
to spare for me. My heart aches so—my heart aches.” 

This, I felt, was the confidence coming at last; the old sorrow of her life was 
waking and crying; now I should hear the romance of her youth, the spoiling of 
yesterday, which had spoiled all her to-day. I was touched, and bent to listen, 
laying my hand gently on her hair. The head moved uneasily, and I took my 
hand away: perhaps Miss Ellersley-Bollace’s hair was not perfectly to be depended 
upon, under an unforeseen touch. 

My memory of what followed is rather confused, I was so astonished by it. 
I do not know how Miss Ellersley-Bollace began her story ; she seemed to plunge 
into it at once, though I suppose she told me what “he said,” and he had said so 
much. It was not a confidence of long ago, it was entirely in the present—terribly 
in the present. At first I felt sure that what I dimly imagined wronged her horribly ; 
then she grew more explicit, and I found myself drawing away from her as far as 
the chair allowed, and saying urgently, “No, no, no, you don’t understand what you 
are saying ; you do not mean that.” 

She caught my hands in a close, hot clasp, but still kept her head turned away. 
“Ves, I do mean it; and you understand me, or you would not shrink from me, 
as you are doing now.” 

“Tet me get up,” I said; “this room is so warm, and the lilies seem to stifle 
me. I want a breath of air.” 

I opened a window, letting in the cold, foggy night, which seemed deliciously 
fresh and pure. After a moment I shut it out, and went back to the fading lilies, 
and the fire, and the painted woman, who sat staring into it with wide eyes and her 
reddened mouth slightly open. 

“Miss Ellersley-Bollace,” I said (the silly, pretentious name seemed in itself to 
disprove the tale of passion and sin she had sobbed out at my feet), “do go to 
bed: it is dreadfully late, and you look so tired. I know you don’t mean all that 
you have said, and we won’t speak of it again. I am sorry that I shall be obliged 
to leave to-morrow ; but I really must not stay away from my children any longer.” 

“Ah! you are a mother: you can tell me. Don’t you think that under any 
circumstances one would love a child? ‘ One’s own child’ might atone for so much.” 

*‘T don’t know ; I never thought about it,” I said sharply. 

“So you deny me even that grain of comfort,” moaned the woman who crouched 
by the fire. 

I was only conscious of one desire—to leave her, to consign this talk to the 
past: I would have hastened time into the next week, or the next month if I had had 
the power. I did not wish to think of what she had said ; and above all I was anxious 
that she should add nothing that would make me absolutely believe it. There had 
been a quietness and directness in her tale, when once she had begun it, a certain 
absence of posing, that terrified me. 

“You shall go in a moment,” said the woman by the fire, turning round to look 
at me; “you shall go, and you may imagine that all that I have told you is a bad 
dream, a fever fancy of mine.” Then she sprang up and faced me. “You have 

heard so much that you shall hear more,” she cried: “the man of whom I speak 
is ” and she repeated three times a name that is honoured wherever it is known. 
Now, zow do you blame me? do you blame me as much ?” 
“T do not feel as though I could speak,” I said: “let me go.” 
“What says the married woman? You may go,” she quoted, laughing: “ that 
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comes from Antony and Cleopatra—I remember that much. What strange creatures 
you good people are !” 

“Please let me go,” I said. 

“Oh yes, you shall go. Wouldn’t you like some pastilles to fumigate yourself 
after this ?” 

“Oh, Blanche,” I said—and the name seemed suited to her, when Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace would have been wildly incongruous—“ you must be ill, or you would not talk 
in this way ; it is so unworthy of you.” 

“Leave me now,” she said, in a changed voice. “You said that kindly: let it 
be my last memory of you. Good-bye.” And as I went away I saw that she fell 
weeping on the floor. 

I did my packing, with my hands shaking and my head in a whirl. I heard 
myself saying, “And she has kissed my Beryl so often!—but that was before this.” 
I found comfort in the thought of the people who did not take Miss Ellersley-Bollace 
seriously, and I tried not to believe, but through my unbelief came the conviction 
of her voice and speech, and a superabundance of detail in her story, that I was 
heart-sick in remembering. 

She stayed in her room next morning, and sent me a polite little note of farewell, 
and I went back to the children and did my best to forget a very unhappy visit. 
The keen impression of that strange scene soon wore away, and I began to sympathise 
with the world’s attitude towards Miss Ellersley-Bollace ; but still a most unpleasant 
memory remained, and I was glad when one day this was dissipated. I was looking 
over a newspaper, when my eye was caught by that honoured name which had 
been stained for me by Miss Ellersley-Bollace’s story. A little paragraph announced 
that his health had been much benefited by the winter he had spent in the Riviera, 
and that he was about to return to London, after an absence of more than six 
months. More than six months! then he had left England in the autumn: here 
was confirmation strong of the untruth of what had so much distressed me. Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace had been precise with her dates; she had told me a winter’s tale, 
and the hero of it had been abroad all the time. I laughed and was angry in the 
same breath. Why had she tricked me with this mimic tragedy, this Ham/et without 
the Prince of Denmark ? 

I was in town again in May, and Beryl and I, walking in the Park, were 
accosted by Miss Ellersley-Bollace, who stopped her carriage, beckoning wildly. 
She shook hands with me, and stooped to Beryl. “Don’t kiss her,” I said quickly : 
“she has a cold.” 

Miss Ellersley-Bollace looked at her with a kind eye, that showed no understanding. 
“A cold ?—the poor little girl! We must try and find something to make the cold 
go away, mustn’t we, Beryl ?” 

She insisted on our driving with her. She was clothed in a most accurately 
fitting dress, so fashionable that it was absolutely hideous; she had been staying 
with her eldest brother, Chichester, and “ Bertha—that’s my eldest brother’s wife, you 
know ”—~appeared to have been peculiarly objectionable, even for an Ellersley-Bollace 
connection. I heard most of the things that she had said, and all that Miss Ellersley- 
Bollace had said in reply—strange powers of speech ; and then we left the Park, 
and Beryl was given a birch-bark canoe full of conserved nuts, as balsam for her 
non-existent cold, and I received, next morning, a pile of flowers and an invitation 
to dinner. 

I wish I could have seen Miss Ellersley-Bollace in the autumn again; I wanted 
absolute confirmation of my theory that she changed with the changing year, and 
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that her varying moods and phases and freaks were due to the influence of the 
seasons and the atmosphere on an idle mind. She had done so little to shape her 
own life, that her life had revenged itself by shaping her with great severity. | 
was sorry, too, that I could not talk of her with any one; I did not like the “lady 
who was staying with her” at that time. I had once been left alone with her, 
and she had said ‘‘ poor dear Blanche was sadly eccentric,” which made me think her 
false to the bread she ate. The lady at whose house I had first met my puzzle 
was not an intimate friend of mine, and there was a certain treason in seeking 
to discuss Miss Ellersley-Bollace with people who made fun of her. I should have 
liked a talk with Miss Cresseck, but I regret to say that I never met that excellent 
lady again. 

I have often wondered what Miss Ellersley-Bollace turned to in the later summer: 
yachting, perhaps, or golf, or country-house flirtations seasoned by theatricals. | 
should like to meet her again. 

I last saw her just before I went back to India. I was obliged to brave the fiery 
furnace of the Red Sea in June, for my husband had been given an unexpected 
appointment, which enabled him to stay in the hills, and the chance of keeping 
Beryl with us for a year or two was too precious to be lost. Miss Ellersley-Bollace 
sent me a final haystack of flowers, as a suitable cabin plenishing, and Beryl had 
sweets enough to last her from the Albert Docks to Calcutta. As for my poor 
Douglas, left behind at school, he wrote to me, with mingled wrath and gratitude, 
that some one had sent him a great big box full of the silliest sweets he had ever 
seen: “most of them were violets and rose-leaves, all done up in sugar.” 

I am sure this was an offering from Miss Ellersley-Bollace. 


BEATRICE KIPLING. 
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THE CENSUS AND THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


SEXT toa book on Political Economy, the dullest book, most probably, in 
popular estimation is a Blue-book, and especially a Blue-book full 
of tables and numerals. But there are certain Blue-books of this 
class—and to the eye of the general reader they may seem the 
most repulsive specimens of it--which, though repellent enough if 
considered as so much reading, yet contain in them, if we only 
know how to extract it and how to present it vividly to our own 
imaginations, information of the most exciting, important, far-reaching and 
suggestive kind. Chief amongst such Blue-books are those which record 
the results of the Census. ‘To any one who opens the pages of these volumes with 
a mind anxious or curious as to the condition of his fellow-countrymen—anxious 
or curious as to their wealth or poverty, their occupations, their amusements, their 
religion, the way in which they are fed and lodged, and the way in which their 
condition is changing, for the worse or for the better—to any one thus interested, 
these pages, seemingly so crabbed, will, as he scans them, soon change their 
character. ‘The dreary columns of figures, when he has learnt how to interrogate 
them, will begin to move and stir like the bones in Ezekiel’s valley; and he will 
see presently, instead of Arabic numerals, processions of men and women moving 
past him in detachments, each with some common tale as to its past, its present 
and its probable future welfare. 

To almost any one, information of this kind will be interesting. To those who 
are interested in social and political movements, and are anxious to rescue these 
from the influence of vague optimistic conservatism on the one hand and of the 
wild and ignorant fallacies of emotional agitators on the other, such information—if 
made clear and generally intelligible—-will be more than interesting: it will be of 
the most vital importance. I have already published three papers on economic 
subjects in this Magazine, in which I have endeavoured to popularise information 
of the kind I refer to by means of diagrams and pictures; for I believe some such 
help to be as essential to a real understanding of national statistics as it is to an 
understanding of the problems and propositions of Euclid. I am going, in the 
present paper, to continue the same course ; but whereas in two of my former papers 
I dealt largely with questions of general theory as illustrated by facts, I shall in 
this paper confine myself to facts only, and certain broad and simple conclusions 
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to which they point. The materials which I shall use principally are those contained 
in the Blue-books relating to the recent Census, and also in the Agricultural Returns 
for 1891, published by the Board of Agriculture. In order, however, to assist us 
in understanding these, I shall refer to certain other information, with which 
Mr. Giffen, and other statisticians, English and Continental, have supplied us ; and, 
considering that one of the chief points that interest us, in such inquiries as these, 
is the relation of the wealth of the country to the various classes of its inhabitants, 
I shall begin, by way of preface, with offering to the reader a pictorial chart, 
which will give him a roughly accurate idea as to what the capitalised wealth of 
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this country would be found to consist 
of, if we were, on any day in the year, 
to make an analytical inventory of it. 
Fig. 1, then, is a parallelogram, of 
which the total area represents the total 
capital value of the United Kingdom— 
estimated as being something like ‘em 
thousand million pounds ; and it is divided 
by dark lines into thirteen compartments, 
proportionate in size to the value of the 
things or goods which they represent. 
I do not propose to deal with the figures 
in detail: I will confine myself to calling 
attention to a few points of special in- 
terest ; and I will begin with the smallest 
and the two largest items. The smallest 
item of all is money and uncoined bullion ; 
but, small as this shows itself on the 
diagram, it is really much smaller. Had 
it been allotted its proper proportion of 
space only, it would have been hardly 
visible to the eye. The two largest items 
are houses and land; the land counting for 
about fifteen hundred millions, and the 
houses for /wenty-five hundred millions. 
Next come furniture and works of art, 
which are supposed to be worth about 
twelve hundred millions ; the railways, worth 
about wine hundred millions; and the 
public works, imperial and local (with 
certain private enterprises in the shape 
of gas and waterworks included), worth 
about eight hundred millions. The other 
items, such as machinery, merchandise, 
etc., occupy, as capital, a space so small 
as compared with their importance, be- 
cause they are worn out or consumed so 
rapidly as compared with the land. For 
instance, iron-works are capitalised by 
Mr. Giffen at four years’ purchase, and 
land and railways at twenty-eight. But 
there is another portion of our capital 
to which 1 have not yet alluded; and 
that is our foreign loans and investments, 
represented in the diagram by the lowest 
section. These really should come directly 
after the land, of which in capital value 
they do not fall far short; whilst, as 
related to the income which they repre- 
sent, it is important to note this—that 
the money which comes annually into the 
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United Kingdom from foreign investments is a sum 15 per cent. 
greater than the entire agricultural rental of England, Scotland 
and Ireland ; and that the larger part of this money goes ultimately 
in the remuneration of home labour. In other words, more than 
a million and a quarter of our own working men live on wages 
paid to them from an income that comes to us from foreign 
sources. 

Let us now pass on to the population which subsists upon 
all the wealth in question. Everybody knows by this time that 
it now numbers about /¢hirty-eight millions. But the general 
idea which this information conveys to many people is a nation 
which consists principally of men and women, or—as they are 
often called—of citizens. ‘The actual fact is, that about half the 
population is under the age of twenty, and nearly a third consists 
of children. Fig. 2 gives a general impression of what this pro- 
portion is ; and for simplicity’s sake the smallest body of individuals 
is dealt with, which will enable the smallest class to be represented 
by a single person—the smallest class in this case being persons 
over sixty-five. The reader will see then that out of every eighteen 
inhabitants of England and Wales, there are only eight persons, 
and only four males, between the ages of twenty and sixty-five. 
Half the population, therefore, at any given moment, may be 
said to be undergoing the processes of being reared and educated. 
Much education, however, is practical and technical, and is only 
gained by experience in the actual work of life. Accordingly, 
if we wish to consider the active population of the country, 
we must take into account everybody over the age of fifteen. 
Fig. 3 will enable us to realise their condition in many respects. 
The figure contains thirty-six persons-—the smallest number 
possible, in this case, to work with. Half are males and half 
females. In reality the latter exceed the former by one-fifteenth ; 
but the difference is too slight to be expressed in the illustration. 
Roughly speaking, bachelors and spinsters bear the same _propor- 
tion to married men and women respectively. For every ten 
married persons, there are in each sex ten (over the age of fifteen) 
unmarried. 

But the most important question which the figure illustrates is 
that of occupation. A vague belief prevails in the minds of 
many persons that there exists in this country an enormous 
unoccupied class, whose sole business it is to consume wealth in 
idleness. And any careless, ignorant or dishonest person, turning 
to the Census, would be able to quote figures from it which would 
apparently justify this conclusion. For the unoccupied class, 
as enumerated in the general analysis of the population, is 
something like 55 per cent. of the whole number. A glance, 
however, at fig. 2 will do much to explain what at first seems 
so startling ; for it will suggest at once to us that the larger part 
of it must consist of children. Still, when we have deducted these, 
we find about mize millions of unoccupied persons enumerated, 
over the age of ten—one million seven hundred thousand males 
and seven and a half million females. At all events, we see that 
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the larger number are 
women; so we will consider 
these first. If we deduct all 
females under the age of 
fifteen, the unoccupied 
women will be reduced to 
a number not much exceed- 


ing a half of the entire 

\ number of women above 
N that age. Now, of all these 
women more than half—or ten 
out of each eighteen — are 
married ; therefore the number 
of unoccupied women in this 
country is less than the number 
of married women. Speaking 
roughly, then, the unoccupied 
women of this country are 
married women; and the po- 
\ sition of affairs is indicated with 

2 substantial accuracy in fig. 3. 

\ The shaded portions of that figure represent 
the occupied population, the unshaded 
portions the unoccupied ; and of the women 
returned as unoccupied, most are married. 
I say “returned as unoccupied”; for are 
they so in reality? The bulk of them are 
engaged in occupations second in import- 
WN ance to none—the occupation of looking 
\ after the home welfare of their husbands, 
;and one more momentous yet—that of 
Ftending the infancy and forming the 
character in childhood of that third of our 
population who ere long will be standing in their parents’ places. Ildvra fet, ovdev 
pevei—everything flows on and changes—nothing remains. And now let us turn to 
the men. Of the one million seven hundred thousand unoccupied males, over ten 
years of age, about one million two hundred thousand are under fifteen, and about 
two hundred and fifty thousand are under twenty or over sixty-five; so that of males 
between twenty and sixty-five there are not more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
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unoccupied ; and this number includes something like fifty thousand of the insane, and 
the unoccupied blind and deaf and dumb males between the ages in question. If we 
deduct these, we reduce the number of the unoccupied to two hundred thousand ; and 
again, of those two hundred thousand, more than forty thousand are men who have 
retired from business after their fifty-fifth year, and nearly six thousand are pensioners 
above the same age ; whilst the number of males between twenty and sixty-five returned 
as “living on their own means” is not more than ninety-two thousand. _ If, therefore, 
we estimate the unoccupied males capable under pressure of being added to the 
army of the occupied, as numbering as many as a hundred and fifty thousand, we 
shall be far beyond the mark rather than short of it. The result, then, on the entire 
community of the unoccupied giving themselves to industry would be to shorten the 
toil of the occupied classes by about one minute in the hour. Accordingly, so far as it 
relates to the unoccupied males, fig. 3 must be corrected. ‘That shows one unoccupied 
adult male to seventeen occupied. There is in reality only one to sixty. 

Let us now digress for a moment from the economic conditions of the population 
to a question which is to many people even more interesting—namely, the religious 
condition of the population. It is deeply to be regretted that a proper religious 
census has never yet been permitted. But though we cannot directly tell the respective 
numbers of those belonging to different denominations, we can get some indication 
of the truth from the number of the religious ministers. This the Census gives us ; 
and the results can be seen ata glance in fig. 4. In this, as in former cases, the 
number dealt with in the diagram is the smallest which it is possible to work with 
for the purpose required. It will be seen, then, from fig. 4, that of every nineteen 
ministers of religion in England and Wales thirteen are clergymen of the Established 
Church, five are ministers of various Nonconformist bodies, and one is a Roman 
Catholic priest. I will not pause to pursue the subject further. We will now 
return from spiritual matters to temporal ; and we will consider the question which 
perhaps more than any other throws a distinct light on the welfare of the great 
mass of the people—namely, the question of how they are lodged. ‘The Census, 
with regard to this, gives us an amount of information, the existence of which is 
probably unsuspected by many. 

The Census divides the houses or tenements occupied by separate families in 
England and Wales into two broad classes—those which consist of five rooms and 
upwards, and those which consist of less than five rooms. About half the tenements 
belong to the latter class. That is to say, about half the families in England and 
Wales occupy tenements containing four rooms, and under; and these are classified 
into tenements of four rooms, three rooms, and one room. What proportion of 
the families in question occupy each? The proportion can be understood instantly 
by reference to fig. 5. It will there be seen that out of every fifty tenements 
twenty-three consist of four rooms, twelve of three, eleven of two, and only four of 
one. In many of the two-roomed tenements, however, there is a considerable 
amount of overcrowding—the term “ overcrowding” being used by the compilers 
of the Census as meaning an average of more than two persons to one room. 
But the proportion of the population thus lodged is not more than 11 per cent. ; 
and in many cases, as will be pointed out presently, such overcrowding is not by 
any means an indication of extreme poverty. 

The most important question, however, for us to consider is not how the 
population are lodged now, but whether, under the existing economic system, their 
condition is tending to get better or worse. The favourite commonplace of the 
Socialistic agitation is that their condition is becoming steadily worse, and that 
nothing but an industrial revolution can ever make it grow better. A conclusive 
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answer to this false and ignorant doctrine is to be found, 
put very briefly, in the Census volume that relates to Scotland 
—a country with regard to which the statistics are in some 
respects more elaborately tabulated than those relating to 
England and Wales. ‘The statistics to which I am now 
referring are illustrated in fig. 6. The houses or tenements 
in Scotland can, by the information given us, be readily divided 
into six classes—those containing more than ten rooms, those 











EN containing from five to ten rooms, 
those containing from three to four 
rooms, those containing two rooms, 


those consisting of one room with a 
window, and those consisting of one 
room without a window. Of this last 
and miserable class there were in 
Scotland in 1881 no fewer than 7000, 








containing 7000 
families. In 1891 
there were only 
398, of which 
only eight were 
in towns, the re- 
mainder being 
probably remote 
Highland cabins. 
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Of the remaining 
five classes of dwellings, fig. 6 shows 
the numbers, out of every fifty 
families, occupying each. But the 
important point to notice is not 
the numbers themselves, but their 
respective increase or decrease. If 
we confine ourselves to dwellings of 
less than five rooms, we see that 











the poorer dwellings are decreasing in proportion 
to their poverty, and the superior class increas- 
ing in proportion to their superiority. The 
windowless cabins, as we have seen, have almost 
disappeared ; the one-roomed dwellings with 
windows have decreased 25 per cent.; the two- 
roomed dwellings have increased by 8 per cent., 
and the three-roomed dwellings by 17 per cent. 












































And now let us turn back to England and Wales, and 
Sj consider the general economic progress of the community, 
in the light thrown on it by facts of another order. In fig. 7 
the numerals on the circumference indicate the percentage of 
increase or decrease in each of the industries, trades or pro- 
fessions named, between 1881 and 1891. The shaded portion 
represents the growth of the population during the same 
period. The reader will therefore be able to see at once 














not only whether any body of men has increased or 
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decreased absolutely, but also whether it has increased or decreased relatively to 
the total population. It will be seen, for instance, that the clergy of the 
Established Church have increased absolutely by 11 per cent., but that relatively 
to the population they have not increased, they have only kept pace with it. The 
Wonconformist clergy, on the other hand, though they have absolutely increased 
by 3 per cent., have relatively to the population decreased by 8 per cent. ; whilst the 
Roman Catholic clergy have increased absolutely by 20 per cent., and relatively to 
the population by g per cent. ‘To keep, however, to questions of merely economic 
interest, the only large industrial class that has decreased to any serious extent 
absolutely is the agricultural labourers. To the question of agriculture I shall refer 
again presently. I will only observe here that the number of farmers is nearly the 
same as it was in 1881, whilst the number of market gardeners has increased by 
20 per cent., and there is also an immense increase in the amount of land used 
for market gardening. The great cotton industry, as will be seen, has kept pace 
with the population. But the principal facts to which I wish to call attention are 
of a more general character than these. ‘They are facts which indicate that whilst, 
during the period dealt with by the Census, the wealthier classes have not greatly 
changed their position relative to the community, there has been a great growth of 
wealth amongst the people generally, and an immense accession to the ranks of the 
lower middle-classes. With regard to the wealthier classes it is enough to point out 
that the number of domestic servants has not increased relatively to the population ; 
but amongst the classes which roughly speaking are described as the lower-middle, 
the school teachers have increased by 15 per cent., commercial travellers by 24 per 
cent., shop-keepers by 27 per cent., bank clerks by 30 per cent., and commercial 
clerks by 34 per cent. With regard to the shop-keepers I have a_ special 
observation to make. It is one of the fundamental doctrines ‘of the party of social 
agitation—a doctrine first formulated by Karl Marx—that the inevitable tendency of 
the capitalistic system is to crush out all the smaller productive and distributive 
firms, and mass their business into a number of colossal enterprises, which will 
constantly increase in magnitude and decrease in number. With regard to distributive 
enterprise the Census absolutely refutes this view, and shows that the number of 
distributive enterprises is increasing more than twice as fast as the population. The 
Census returns, in this respect, however, contain a certain amount of possible error, 
as the compilers of the report indicate. I have therefore had recourse to the 
London Post-office Directory for the years 1881 and 1891, and compared the number 
of separate businesses in London—productive and distributive—at the two periods ; 
and I find that the actual number of separate businesses has increased by more 
than 11 per cent., whilst, if we consider the number of partners whose names appear 
in these businesses, the increase has been 20 per cent. Thus, from whatever point we 
look at the matter, the smaller businesses, instead of being crushed out, are increasing 
more rapidly than the population. And now let us consider the great masses of 
the people. ‘There are four facts illustrated in fig. 7 which throw light upon this. 
There is the increase of 15 per cent. in the school teachers, which shows the progress 
of education; there is an increase of 21 per cent. in the butchers, which shows the 
general increase of meat consumption; there is an increase of 26 per cent. in the 
doctors, which shows the growing attention given to the popular health ; and, lastly, 
there is an increase of 53 percent. in the persons who professionally minister to 
amusement. It may be said that a part of this increase is an increase in actors, 
singers and others, who amuse the wealthier classes. This is true ; but the figures 
of the Census show us that the increase in this class is comparatively small, and 
that the great increase has taken place amongst showmen, tumblers, clowns, and 
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so forth—that is to say, in that precise section which ministers exclusively to the 
amusement of the poorer classes. The increase in this section not less than 
80 per cent. Thus the masses have become able in ten years very nearly to double 
their expenditure on amusement. Let me add to these facts another, not indicated 
in the diagram. The computed capital of the Post-office Savings Banks for England 
and Wales was in 1881 £33,771,412. In 1891 it was 466,018,228. That is to say, 
in ten years it had very nearly doubled itself. 

Let us now go back to Agriculture—the only industry in this country which has 
shown symptoms of continuous decline. I am not going to discuss the prospects 
of British agriculture, but I wish to point out in connection with the subject certain 
facts which are not generally appreciated or even known. Radical and Socialistic 
reformers are constantly declaring that agriculture would revive if we did but 
change our land system, and committed the cultivation of the soil to peasant 
proprietors or small tenants of the State; and a “ Labour Member” in the House 
of Commons actually said last year that the soil of this country might be made to 
yield four times what it does at present. Let any one who is inclined to believe in 
this demented rhetoric turn to fig. 8. It illustrates three orders of facts connected 
with contemporary agriculture. The upper series of parallelograms, marked w, w, and 
descending like steps, represents the comparative number of bushels of wheat per 
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acre yielded by the countries named. Of all the countries, except Holland, the 
yield in this country is the highest. It is some 70 per cent. higher than that of 
France, with its peasant proprietors, and some 250 per cent. higher than that of 
America. The actual yield per acre is not the only point to be considered; we 
must also take into account the immediate labour expended in producing this, 
and the amount of capital by which that labour is assisted. And, taking these into 
consideration, the agricultural system of this kingdom is seen to be, acre for acre, 
the most efficient in the civilised world. The flags p, P, indicate, by the sums marked 
on them, the value of the agricultural produce per hand engaged in agriculture ; and 
the lower parallelograms, Cc, Cc, represent the amount of capital employed for each hand. 
It will thus be seen that, whilst the yield of wheat per acre in Holland is but 6 per 
cent. more than that in this country, this excess involves the expenditure of 40 per 
cent. more capital, and results in a product of 50 per cent. less per hand. I have 
no space here, however, to moralise further on the facts which the diagram puts 
before us. They will well repay careful study and more complete exposition. They 
are at all events sufficient to show the folly of those who think to make our soil 
more fruitful by what they call “drastic legislation.” Much, possibly, may be done by 
careful improvements ; nothing by revolution. 

By way of pointing a somewhat similar moral, I am now going, in conclusion, 
to recur to another of these matters which I have discussed already—namely, the 
overcrowding of a certain fraction of the population. The facts illustrated in fig. 9 
throw upon this subject a most curious and suggestive light. The parallelogram of 
which the figure consists is divided into seventeen horizontal sections, each section 
representing the population of an important town. The shaded portions of each 
represent that portion of the population in question which is housed more or less 
satisfactorily. ‘The unshaded portions represent the percentage which is in each case 
overcrowded. It will be seen that this percentage is highest in certain northern 
towns, and in Plymouth; the percentage of overcrowding in London being not 
half of what it is in Gateshead, and not much more than half of what it is in 
Newcastle. Again, in Liverpool the overcrowding is about half of what it is in 
London; whilst in Manchester and Bristol it is less than a half, in Preston less 
than a quarter, and in Nottingham less than a sixth. Again, Plymouth and 
Portsmouth are towns in many ways of the same character; and yet Plymouth 
is one of the four most overcrowded towns in the kingdom, whilst there is in 
Portsmouth hardly any overcrowding at all. A natural explanation of these strange 
facts which will suggest itself is that in the overcrowded towns the rents are higher 
than in the others. In order to show the value of this explanation, I have indicated, 
by the black arrows in the diagram, the rental per head of those towns as to which 
I have information before me; but though Mr. Charles Booth thinks that rent 
will explain many anomalies, it evidently supplies us with no general solution of 
the problem ; for though Newcastle rents are the second highest in the kingdom, and 
Newcastle stands second amongst our overcrowded towns, the highest rents of all 
are those of London; and in point of overcrowding London stands seventh. Again, 
in Sheffield the overcrowding is greater than it is in Liverpool, and yet rent in 
Sheffield is 40 per cent. less. I mentioned these facts to a gentleman long a resident 
in Plymouth; and he at once replied that, so far as this town was concerned, an 
explanation suggested itself. ‘The houses inhabited by a considerable section of the 
labouring classes were built originally, he said, for another and a wealthier class. 
The rooms thus were exceptionally spacious, and there was consequently to each 
room an exceptional number of occupants. 

At all events, the whole facts taken together point to this conclusion—that 
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THE CENSUS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 429 
overcrowding is an accident of our industrial system, not a necessary accompaniment 
of it. ‘The same industrial system prevails at Derby and Leicester that prevails at 
Gateshead and in London; and yet fig. 9 will show us how small the overcrowding 
in the two former towns is. Conditions which can be produced in one place can 
probably, with time and care and prudence, be produced in all; and, in short, 
the facts we possess with regard to the housing of the people, like all the other 
facts which we can ascertain as to their general condition, tell us this one thing at 
all events—that the tendency of things as they are is towards gradual but sure 
improvement ; and that the one means by which the march of improvement can be 


accelerated is by careful and’ circumstantial reform, not by any radical revolution. 


W. H. MALLOocK. 
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The old house by the waterside, \ 
With leaded casements blear and grey, 
Looks down upon the sluggish tide , 
The long canal whose currents glide 
Serene and slow from day to day. 


2 Lh. 


And I, beneath the Linden shade 
Still watch the front of carven wood- 
That frowning front so strangely made 
With scroll and arch and balustrade, 
And signs that none hath understood. 
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A And none, they say,doth dwell therein, 

H Yet sometimes, when the sun goes down, 

i Through the dim panes I Seem to win 
The tinkle of a mandolin, 


we The glimmer of a golden gown. 


For she shall fling the casement wide, 
Shall lean and beckon to me there 
Shall call me Softly to her side, 




















So deeply loved, so lond denied— 
The Princess with the Golden Hair. 
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**That this is doctrine, simple, ancient, true ; 
Such is life’s trial, as old Earth smiles and knows, 
If you loved only what were worth your love, 





Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you ; 
Make the low nature better by your throes ! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above !” 


k. BROWNING. 


NY afternoon, between three and five, you will probably find in the Club 
Library, somewhere near the S TE and T R A Bookcase, a thin, 
restless-eyed man of perhaps five-and-fifty years of age. He will answer 

to the name of Pennethorne—Cornelius Pennethorne; and he can sometimes be 
trusted to converse in a fairly rational manner. Generally, however, he is chock-full 
of nonsensical ideas, founded on, what he calls, “ Inferences from Established 
Principles,” and these make it almost impossible for him to do anything, from tying 
‘his bootlace to reducing his Overdraft, except on theories of his own determining. 

He sold out of the Army because he had proved to the War Office that the 
science of modern warfare was founded on an entirely wrong basis, and the grey- 
heads refused his aid to set it right. So, washing his hands of the whole affair, 
he came to Australia. This was in ’69, or perhaps ’7o0. 

Knowing nothing about station work, he gave sixty thousand pounds for a 
property on the Diamantina, in order to demonstrate his own theories on cattle- 
breeding. And when they proved unworkable, he spent a small fortune inventing 
a gold-crushing plant—another failure. In similar manner all his pet projects faded 
away, one after another, like cats’-paws on a big lagoon. 

But he learnt nothing from these rebuffs, and there was no kudos to be gained 
by showing him what an utter ass he really was. You caw reason with some men, 
but not with Pennethorne: he came from obstinate Cornish stock; and as soon as 
he saw the theory of the moment a failure, he threw it away and dived deeper still 
into something else. 

When he had exhausted cattle-breeding, horse-breaking, irrigation and gold-mining, 
he hunted about for some other channel in which to sink his money; but for the 
moment nothing came to hand. 

Then some one sent him a pamphlet entitled “The Folklore of our Aboriginal 
Predecessors,” or something of an equally idiotic nature; and in this he saw a 
fresh opening. His district was infested with blacks, so he plunged holus-bolus into 
their private affairs. He argued that the theory of their treatment was altogether 
wrong ; and for three months he choked the colonial press with lengthy screeds 
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denouncing every one concerned in their government. Beginning with the Protector 
of Aboriginals and his staff, he took in the Commissioner of Police, and clergy of 
all denominations. ‘Then, working through the Legislative and Executive Councils, 
he finished with a great blare at the Governor himself. It never, for an instant, 
struck him that he was making an egregious ass of himself. That, probably, would 
be some one else’s theory. 

Now, of all this absurd man’s absurd ideas, his fondest, and consequently his 
most absurd, was that, fundamentally, the nature of both blacks and whites is the 
same. He contended that education and opportunity are alone responsible for the 
difference. He said he would prove it. 

Taking from the nearest tribe a little half-caste girl, perhaps eight years of age, 
he sent her south to school, and, cutting off all communication with her people, 
sat himself down to watch 
results, 

After the child had been 
enjoying the advantages of 
every luxury for ten years, 
he went down to ascertain 
what progress she had 
made, and was astounded 
at the result. In place of 
the half-wild urchin he 
remembered, he found a 
well-mannered, accom- 
plished girl, able to hold 
her own anywhere. She 
received him with an air of 
abandon that staggered him, 
and he was pleased beyond 
measure. He said he would 
go down to the Club and 
show the scoffers there that 
one theory, at least, had 
proved successful. 





Don gle- 7 Ketone. 
On reaching it, he dis- SEO ee 


‘What was to be done with her?” 
covered a strange genera- 


tion, and was not a little chagrined to find himself and his theories almost forgotten. 
The younger men watched him meandering about the rooms, and said to each 
other, “Who is this old bore Pennethorne, and what forgotten part of the interior 
does he come from ?” 

So delighted was he with the success of his scheme, that he sent the girl to Europe 
for a year, he himself returning to the Back-blocks. It must be remembered here 
that her colour was not pure black, but a sort of dirty brown, that she was by no 
means ill-looking, and that she had been perfectly educated. 

Then came the situation he should have foreseen,—“ When her education was 
completed, what was to be done with her?” In the loneliness of his station he 
thought and thought, but could come to no conclusion. She would know enough 
to make a perfect governess; but then, perhaps, no one would care to give her 
employment. It was impossible that she should go back to the tribe, and it was 
equally unlikely that any suitable man would ask her hand in marriage. He began 
to realise what a white elephant he had raised up for himself. 
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One cold winter’s night, when the rain was beating down and the wind whistling 
round the station-house, it flashed through his mind that it would be by no means 
unpleasant to exchange his grumpy old housekeeper for a younger woman—one who 
could make the evenings pleasant with music and intellectual conversation. But it 
would have this drawback—it would mean matrimony. 

All this time his profégée was writing him charming letters from Rome and 
Naples, commenting shrewdly on all the wonders she was seeing. Sometimes, 
on the run, he would read these letters, and think out certain schemes all 
by himself. 

On her return he went down to Sydney for the special purpose of meeting her. 
He found a pretty little woman in a neat dark blue travelling-dress awaiting him. 
Her white cuffs and collar contrasted charmingly with her dark complexion. 
She received him very nicely, and he noticed that she had picked up the little 
mannerisms of the better-class Englishwomen she had met. They drove to the 

we _ Australian, and a week later were married 
by special licence. 

Most men who remembered him said 
he was a very big fool; the rest said that 
they would give ¢he?r opinions when they 
saw how events turned out. 

Directly they were married they posted 
straight off to the station. And herein 
Pennethorne acted very unwisely. He 
should have toured Tasmania and New 
Zealand, or visited Japan in the orthodox 
way. But he was unlike other men, and 
it was a moral impossibility for him to 
act like a rational being—his theories got 
in the way and tripped him up. 

For the first year or so everything 
progressed beautifully, and he wrote glow- 
ing accounts of his new life to the few 
men whose friendship he had _ thought 
worth retaining. Then the correspondence 

“4 pretty little woman in a blue aw ceased abruptly, and his friends marvelled. 

Now, of all those who had scoffed at 

Pennethorne’s theories, the most persistent was William Pevis Farrington, afterwards 

His Honour Mr. Justice Farrington. In the middle of his happiness, Pennethorne 

had invited the judge, if ever he should be travelling that way, etc.—you know the 

usual sort of thing—to put in a day or two with him, and see for himself how things 

stood. About a year later Farrington did happen to be somewhere in the district, 
and called as requested. 

Meeting his host near the homestead, they rode up together, and Farrington 
noticed that Pennethorne decidedly looked his age. When they reached the house 
the latter, leaving his guest in the dining-room, went in search of his wife, to return 
about ten minutes later saying she was unwell. They dined alone. All through 
the meal Pennethorne seemed disturbed and uncomfortable, and when it was over 
led the way into the garden, where he said abruptly, “ Farrington! you think me a 
madman, don’t you?” 

The judge mumbled the only thing he could think of at the moment, and 
endeavoured to push the conversation off to a side track by an inquiry after 
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Mrs. Pennethorne’s health. It had precisely the contrary effect to what he 
intended. 

His friend had twelve years’ arrears to work off before he could be considered, 
conversationally, a decent companion. So, setting to work, he poured into the 
unfortunate judge’s ears his granary of Theories, Facts and Arguments. He 
marshalled his Arguments, backed them up with his Theories and clinched all 
with his Facts, his voice rising from its usual placid level to a higher note of 
almost childish entreaty. Unconsciously he was endeavouring to convince him- 
self, through the medium of a second person, of the wisdom contained in his 
marriage experiment. 

Farrington listened attentively. His trained mind distinguished between what 
the other believed and what he was endeavouring to prove against his own convictions. 
However, he could see that the keynote of the whole harangue was Failure; but, 
as every one admitted 
that the last experiment 
had proved entirely suc- 
cessful, in what direction 
did such failure lie? He 
was more than a little 
mixed, and by delicate 
cross-examination elicited 
certain facts that puzzled 
him still more. 

One thing was plainly 
evident: Pennethorne 
was very much in love 
with his wife. In_ the 
first place, he was given 
to understand that no 
man could desire a more 
amiable wife than Mrs, 
Pennethorne had _ proved 
herself to be. ‘This head- 
ing included virtues too 
numerous to mention,— 
but she was not well. 
Nor could any man desire 
a more accomplished wife 
than Mrs. Pennethorne, who was fit to be the helpmate of an Oxford Don, 
—but she was not well. His assertions always had the same refrain,—‘ She was 
not well!” 

Because he could not understand, Farrington became deeply interested. 





“It was Mrs, Pennethorne.” 


* * * * * * * 


Just before daylight the judge was wakened by his host. He saw in an instant 
that something terrible had happened. 

Mrs. Pennethorne had disappeared in the night, her husband knew not 
whither / 

Even with his teeth chattering in his head, and his palsied old hand rattling 
the candlestick, he was compelled to state Azs theory of her absence. 

Farrington, seeing he was not responsible for his actions, acted for him He 
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routed out all the station hands and scoured the country. They spent all day 


searching the scrub, dragging the dams and waterholes, and at nightfall had to give 
it up as hopeless. 


Farrington and Pennethorne rode home together. Passing through a rocky 
gully, they noticed the smoke of a camp fire floating up into the still night air, and 
rode up to make inquiries. The blacks were at their evening meal. One filthy 


girl raised her head and looked up at them from her frowsy blankets. //¢ was 
Mrs. Pennethorne ! 


After thirteen years of civilisation the race instinct had proved too strong: the 
reek of the camp-fires, the call of the bush and the fascination of the old savage 
life had come back upon her, with double intensity; and so the last theory had 
to be written down a Failure. Q. Z. D. 


Guy Boorupery. 


SEA WHISPERS. 


VER the moor to the cliff by the sea, 
"Twixt the gorse aflame and the heather dead, 
There are twain that go hand in hand with me, 


Though the earth hears not their rhythmic tread. 


One sings in my ear, all sweet and low, 
An old-world song to a melody 
Of a funeral dirge of long ago, 


And her voice is the voice of a far-off sea. 


And one, ah! never a word she saith, 
As they twain go hand in hand with me, 
She is Hope who followeth after death— 


And the other, her name is Memory. 


May SINCLAIR. 


























WAR Notes. No. 16. 
A DRUMMER OF THE XX. (TWENTIETH) BOMBAY INFANTRY. 


(After a Sketch by Major MCFALL.) 

















CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
No. I. 


‘* It was a great pity so it was 
That villainous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly.” 
KING HENRY IV., Act 7., Scene tit. 





INTIL the use of firearms became general, horsemen had but little 
to fear from infantry, but since Hotspur thus related the lament 
of the “popinjay lord” there have been to the present day 
progressive improvements in “cowardly” weapons, and we now 
possess a rifle which, when fired straight on level ground, propels 
a bullet through the air for five hundred yards without its 
rising more than four’ feet, or the height of a boy’s head. 

The announcement of each improvement since the days of “ Brown Bess” has 
been accompanied with the confident assertion by many infantry soldiers, based on 
results of rifle-range practices, that the days of cavalry have passed away. It is 
probable, however, that these soldiers have neither seen Cavalry properly led, nor 
studied closely what the arm has achieved. We find all the great Continental 
Powers are increasing the number of their mounted troops, while the most successful 
“Nation in Arms,” believing thoroughly in the use of shock tactics, has adopted— 
as I think, unwisely—the lance for all “ Light” as well as “ Medium” Cavalry. 
Although three years ago Russia, to the astonishment of military students, decided 
to turn great numbers of its Cavalry into Mounted Infantry, it appears that this 
decision has already been abandoned. The Great Powers have every reason to 
economise, but, since the war of 1870-71, they have continued to add cavalry to 
their armies, and to train it with still greater care. Now, as cavalry takes three 
times as long to train, and is three times more costly to maintain than infantry, 
it is obvious that on the Continent it is not believed that “the age of chivalry 
has passed away at last.” * 

My main reasons for believing in the Continental views rather than in those of 
some of my comrades are :— 

Firstly. —Because the conditions under which rifle practice is executed in peace 
and war differ so materially as to furnish but unreliable data. O- the rifle ranges 
soldiers practise with every advantage of health, good living, good weather, light 

* Old song, by Mrs. Norton. 
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equipment, and never when fatigued; since Commanding Officers object to their 
men being marched more than about four miles to a range, or that they should be 
made to shoot in any but fair weather, for fear of their losing the monetary prizes. 
Nevertheless, on service, infantry may often be called on to withstand cavalry, when 
exhausted by long marches, want of food, and while encumbered by equipment which 
must militate against good shooting. Secondly.—Though weapons are improved 
yearly, the human heart remains the same. Discipline enhances its military value, 
but then thorough discipline cannot be acquired in a few months, and with the 
immense growth of armies, the time the infantry soldier is kept under training has 
been so reduced that it is possible this, or the coming generation, may see a repetition 
of such glorious cavalry achievements as astonished the world eighty years ago. 

The limit of space at my disposal precludes the possibility of discussing the 
different points of interest in the campaign, or indeed of dealing with any incidents 
during the three days’ operations except those relating to the cavalry charges. I 
shall endeavour to show when, and under what conditions, these attacks succeeded 
and failed, in order that my readers may judge how far they are likely to be successful 
in the future. To ferm accurate opinions we must consider the efficiency of the 
contending forces. 

Some French and many English historians of this campaign describe Napoleon’s 
Army as being “the finest he had ever commanded.” This assertion has no 
foundation in fact, except as regards the stature of the old soldiers; and to so 
term them on this ground is as reasonable as to assert that eight old “ Dark 
or Light Blues,’ who had formerly rowed in the winning boat of different years, 
could, when hurriedly brought together for the first time in their lives, form the 
finest crew ever sent by the Universities to the Thames. Moreover, the old soldiers 
who had returned in 1814, from captivity in foreign lands, formed only a part of 
Napoleon’s forces, amongst which were many young and immature men. 

The formations employed during the first Empire indicate clearly the gradual 
decline of the French Infantry in military efficiency, as the waste in the ranks was 
made up by drafts of younger and less trained men. When the Generals realised that 
their battalions could not be trusted in extended formations, they gradually increased 
the depth of columns, losing thereby the advantages of fire action and manceuvring 
power. Jomini describes how, against insufficiently trained troops, the moral effect of 
massive columns often caused defenders to abandon a position without awaiting an 
attack. When, however, such columns were employed against British infantry formed 
in line they failed, for the leading ranks, on being struck by a shower of bullets, 
invariably faltered, and tried to deploy, as happened both at Quatre Bras and at 
Waterloo. The diagrams below indicate clearly that the French infantry which 
fought so bravely at Waterloo was not, in the opinion of its leaders, the most 
efficient Napoleon commanded during his glorious career. 


‘There were, moreover, other reasons militating against efficiency. In the spring 
of 1814 there were 180,000 cases of desertion in two months, and during the 
ensuing summer the following reductions were carried out, to the serious discontent 
of the many officers placed on retirement: infantry, from 206 to 107 regiments ; 
cavalry, from 99 to 61 regiments; artillery, from 339 to 184 batteries. On April 
1st, 1815, the recorded strength of the army was 149,000, it having been increased 
some 40,000 in the latter part of 1814. rom all these changes it is clear that the 
Regimental officers could not have had that intimate knowledge of their men’s 
character which is essential for success. 

It may, perhaps, be said that cavalry did but little, in the three days’ fighting 
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in 1815, to influence the general result. No one, however, who has perused the 
vast library of English literature on Waterloo, can have failed to notice how 
comparatively little credit is given to the British cavalry for its work on June 
18th. We have only to compare the despatch with the description of the elation 
felt by the Duke of Wellington’s staff, on seeing the glorious results obtained by 
the Household and Union brigades, to realise the feeling thus described by a 
cavalry officer who greatly distinguished himself on June 17th :— 
** July ist, 1815. 
“ BEFoRE Parts. 

“The whole army cry out against Lord Wellington’s despatch. It is the coldest 

and most flat production that even his lordship ever produced.” 


Owing to the deposition of Napoleon and the entire dissolution of his army, 
there are very few regimental details in I'rench accounts of the events of June 16th, 
and 18th, 1815; but my cavalry readers will appreciate the immense difficulties under 
which Napoleon’s mounted troops laboured, when they reflect that, of 187,600 horses 
which crossed the Niemen in 1812, only 1600 came back. ‘These appalling losses 
were nearly all due to starvation and unripe food ; and in the retreat, officers who still 
owned horses were formed into squadrons 150 strong, which were commanded by 
General officers, Colonels acting as non-commissioned officers. One of the regiments 
engaged (4° Lanciers) on June 16th, 1815, went to Russia 600 strong, but 
returned with only one officer and 17 Rank and File! Students of history will 
remember how short of cavalry Napoleon was at Lutzen in 1813, when most of the 
regiments had but two squadrons ; and after the losses suffered in the disastrous 
autumn of that year, the cavalry was freely used in the short but brilliant campaign 
of 1814. Thoumars mentions the moral effect produced amongst the squads of 
boy recruits then enrolled in the ranks by the arrival ‘of trained cavalry soldiers 
from Spain. 

On Napoleon’s departure for Elba, in April 1814, the titles of the regiments were 
changed, as were many officers ; the sixty-one regiments remaining after the reduction 
being each brought down to three weak squadrons. In December there was a further 
reorganisation—several ex-prisoners of war, and others called in from furlough, 
replacing men till then in the ranks. The Emperor returned to Paris on March 
2oth, 1815, and orders were given for augmentation, and the formation of 4th and 
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5th squadrons, but all the equipment was not issued till the end of May. ‘These 
circumstances account in a great measure for the want of success attained by the 
French Cavalry, notwithstanding the heroic conduct displayed by many individuals, 
who freely offered their lives to make up for the want of training of their regi- 
ments. ‘Those who have had to train large drafts of recruits brought suddenly into 
a regiment previously in a high state of efficiency must, if they know the facts, 
feel astonished not only at what Napoleon expected of his untrained horsemen, but 
at what they actually accomplished. The many Decrees issued by the Emperor 
during the Hundred Days, and their nature, indicate his difficulties in raising men. 
In that dated March 28th, he calls on all the Rank and File who had left the 
army for any reason whatever to rejoin for the defence of the country. This brought 
alongside boyish recruits, old men of sixty years of age, some of whom it is said had 
served in the Italian campaigns, when Napoleon was Consul. 


PART OF BELGIUM. 
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QuaTRE Bras. 


On June 13th and 14th, 1815, the Allied armies stretched over a front of nearly 
a hundred miles, from Namur, on the Meuse, to the Scheldt, and with a depth 
from Front to Rear, in many places, of forty miles. ‘The armies joined on the 
Charleroi-Brussels road ; the Prussians, who were generally nearer the frontier, being 
supplied from the Rhine, through Litge and Maestricht, and the English through 
Ostend and Antwerp. 

At 2 am. on June 15th, Napoleon, having by masterly combinations concentrated 
his forces, moved them forward, and crossing the river Sambre at Charleroi, by 8 a.m., 
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had driven back the Allied outposts. Those immediately to the South of Quatre 
Bras were pushed Northwards from Frasnes, which stands twelve miles on the 
Northern or Brussels side of the Sambre ; and by 2 p.m. the Imperial Guard had 
crossed the river. For several adequate reasons, Napoleon waited till the last 
moment before deciding to employ Ney, who received on June 11th only, his orders 
to join the Emperor. The Marshal, hastily borrowing some money, posted to the 
Front, buying horses on his way; he reported his arrival to Napoleon at 3 p.m. 
on the rs5th, and joined his command at 5 p.m., not knowing what troops he was 
to lead, nor even being aware of the names of the Divisional Generals. 

News of the fighting near Charleroi reached Brussels at 9 p.m. on the 15th, 
and the Duke of Wellington gave orders to concentrate some brigades on Nivelles, 
where Perponcher’s Dutch-Belgian division was stationed, but waited till next day 
before deciding on further movements. The cavalry, which for convenience of forage 
supply had been quartered on the Dender, moved at 5 a.m. on the 16th on the road 
to Enghien, and after being halted for a considerable time while waiting for orders, 
marched by Braine le Comte towards Nivelles, where the cannonade was audible. 
Although divisions of cavalry had not been formed, the seven separate brigades were 
under the orders of Lord Uxbridge, who had been at Quatre Bras since early in 
the afternoon. He went back to hasten the arrival of the cavalry, and at Nivelles hay 
bags were thrown away and the troops moved at the trot to Quatre Bras, the leading 
regiment (11th Hussars) arriving only at 8 p.m., too late to take part in the action, 
the brigades havjng marched from thirty to forty miles. 


A traveller from Charleroi to Brussels, on arriving at the last of the houses dotted 
about on the heights of Frasnes, sees the high road traversing a vast, undulating, 
and wooded plain, on which, three miles farther North, stands a cluster of farm 
buildings where four cross-roads meet. This is Quatre Bras. Between Frasnes and 
Quatre Bras there is not a ditch worth mentioning, except in the valley which divided 
the French and English positions, and in which stands the manor house and farm 
buildings of Gemioncourt. North of this valley, the only hedges were those bordering 
the isolated house standing on the East side of the Brussels road, and two hundred 
and fifty yards South of the farm buildings of Quatre Bras. On the West side of 
the road was the Bois de Bossu,* which, running for two thousand yards in a 
South-Westerly and North-Fasterly direction to the Namur-Nivelles road, and closing 
in gradually on the Charleroi-Brussels road, left only a clear space of about a hundred 
and fifty yards near Quatre Bras. West of Gemioncourt the Eastern border of the 
wood was five hundred yards from the high road. In the wood rose a small stream, 
which, flowing from West to East, passes immediately North of the Gemioncourt farm 
buildings, and forms a pond half a mile East of the Charleroi road, and a quarter 
of a mile South of the Nivelles-Namur road, here running in a North-Westerly and 
South-Easterly direction. The deepest part of the valley, which is about two hundred 
yards in breadth, was (and still is) bordered by hedges impassable for mounted troops, 
and through which infantry could only move in single file. The ground inside the 
two hedges is from three to five fect lower than that outside the hedges, which added 
to the difficulty of passing through them. A mile to the East of Gemioncourt, and 
a quarter of a mile farther South, is the hamlet of Piermont ; and three-quarters of a 
mile to the West of the high road, and somewhat farther to the South, is the farm of 
Pierrepont, outside the South-East end of the copse of the same name, which adjoins 
the Bossu wood. The ground slopes gradually from Frasnes Northwards, to within 
half a mile of the Gemioncourt stream, and then ascends slightly for a quarter of 

* Cut down by the Duke of Wellington’s order when the property was given to him. 
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a mile, forming a ridge which is well marked on the West of the road, about five 
hundred yards South of the stream. ‘Then the ground falls again, rising somewhat 
abruptly on the North side of the stream. Here the boundary hedge is on a low 
ridge, which is sufficient to afford cover from the higher ground farther South; and 
then the ground falls a little, rising again with a gentle slope to Quatre Bras. 

At the Northern end of this shallow basin, stretching three-quarters of a mile 
from East to West, and which extends for about 500 yards from North to South, 
stands Quatre Bras, the highest point of all the four roads which there meet. 
The scene of the five hours’ struggle, measuring from the Southern edge of the 
Gemioncourt enclosure to the farm buildings at Quatre Bras, is about three-quarters 
of a mile from South to North; and cn this limited snace and in the wood of 
Bossu the fight was waged with alternating success. The wheat and _ rye-grass, 
generally harvested in July, was as high as the men’s shoulders, and concealed in 
the undulating ground the movements of mounted troops. 

General Perponcher, moving from Nivelles, reached Quatre Bras at 3 a.m. on 
June 16th, and began immediately to recover the ground from which his outposts 
had been driven at 7 p.m. the previous evening, and he succeeded by 6 a.m. in 
occupying the Southern end of the Bossu wood, and the farm of Grand Pierrepont. 

The Prince of Orange arrived between 6 and 7 a.m., and occupied the farm of 
Gemioncourt, two battalions of Dutch militia being placed immediately South of it ; 
and the Prince, endorsing Perponcher’s aggressive attitude, sent forward two batteries 
of artillery to the ridge North of Frasnes. 

When Ney was riding round his outpost line to reconnoitre the Allies, between 10 
and 11 a.m., the Duke of Wellington arrived at Quatre Bras, and having examined 
and approved of the positions taken up, rode seven miles farther to Bussy mill, near 
Ligny, to meet Blucher. When the Duke returned, about 2.30 p.m., the Prince of 
Orange’s advanced troops were being driven back, and his artillery had retired on 
either side of the Gemioncourt enclosure, with a loss of two guns. 

Sir Thomas Picton’s division, with the Hanoverian Militia of the 6th division, had 
left Brussels at 5 a.m., carrying three days’ rations, and after halting in the forest of 
Soignies for two hours to cook the dinners—which were, however, thrown away in 
obedience to orders before they were ready—came into position at Quatre Bras 
between 3 ard 3.30 p.m. ‘The Guards arrived only at 6.30 p.m., and thus the 
brunt of the fight fell on Perponcher’s, the Duke of Brunswick’s, and Picton’s troops. 

It was 2.30 p.m. before Ney was ready to move forward. He had then 1700 
cavalry, 16,000 infantry, and 38 guns, while the British force numbered but 7000 
infantry and 16 guns. ‘The audacity shown by Perponcher and the Prince of Orange, 
and a want of enterprise in reconnoitring on the part of the French cavalry, caused 
Ney to imagine that the Allies were in much greater strength than was the case. He 
could count from the high ground near Frasnes his opponents between Gemioncourt 
and the Namur-Nivelles road, but could not tell what troops were on the reverse 
slope North of that road, or behind the Bossu wood ; though either of Piré’s brigades, 
which were at Frasnes overnight, might have learnt this, and with impunity, by 
riding round the British flank. Piré did nothing to ascertain this important fact ; 
and Ney, with a personal knowledge of Wellington’s skill in concealing troops on 
defensive positions in Spain, would not advance until Foy’s division arrived at 
Krasnes, about 2 p.m. At 2.15 Bachelu moved East of the high road, extending his 
right flank to Piermont, covered by the rst Chasseurs (Hubert’s brigade) of Piré’s 
division. ‘The other brigade (Wathier’s) and 6th Chasseurs (Hubert’s) moved in the 
centre, and immediately rode over one of the battalions of Dutch militia, South of 
Gemioncourt, before it could form square; but it rallied in the farm buildings. 
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FIELD OF QUATRE BRAS. 


About 3 p.m., as Picton’s division approached from the North, Bachelu’s 
infantry seized Piermont, and he massed battalions to take Gemioncourt, which was 
still held by the 5th Regiment of Dutch Militia. Perponcher and the Prince of 
Orange, now placing themselves at the head of another battalion of this Regiment, 
marched down the high road to support those in front. ‘The battalion came under 
a heavy fire from the French guns, on the ridge South of Gemioncourt, and. not 
being sufficiently trained to fight in extended order, eventually had to fall back, as 
did also the battalions from Gemioncourt. As Picton’s division got into position on 
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the Namur-Nivelles road, Jerome’s division attacked Pierrepont farm and the Southern 
edge of the Bossu wood. ‘The y5th Regiment was hurried down to try and save 
Piermont, while the 28th was sent forward to occupy Gemioncourt ; but both these 
places were strongly occupied by the French before the British battalions approached. 
As the Dutch fell back from Gemioncourt, Von Merlen’s light brigade of Dutch- 
Belgian cavalry advanced to cover the retreat. ‘The 6th Chasseurs approached with 
the points of their swords lowered, shouting to the Belgians to rejoin the army they 
had recently left. ‘They refused, however ; but, on being vigorously charged, fled up 
to the cross-roads, being rallied on the Northern side of Quatre Bras, where the 
French drew rein on seeing British infantry ; the Dutch-Belgian infantry, abandoning 
four guns to the enemy, fell back into the Bossu wood. 

About 3.30 p.m. the strength of the French infantry was unchanged, but 
Guiton’s brigade of Cuirassiers of 800 men had arrived ; the Allies now had 18,000 
infantry, and 20co0 cavalry (Continental), which were thus placed :— 

Perponcher’s men held the Bossu wood to within a hundred yards of the stream ; 
the Duke of Brunswick, who had arrived soon after Picton, bringing 3000 infantry 
and r1coo horse, was in the open on the West of the road parallel to the front of 
the Dutch, and 600 yards South of Quatre Bras, about which stood the gznd 
Regiment (Pack’s brigade). Immediately South of the Namur road, and East of 
the Charleroi-Brussels road, stood Picton’s division, Pack being on the right, Kempt 
on the left; and in support was Best’s Hanoverian Militia brigade. ‘The wood lying 
between Quatre Bras and Sart a Avelines, the Southern end.of which came down 
to the Namur road, a mile to the South-East of Quatre Bras, was held then, and 
throughout the day, by the g5th Regiment (Kempt’s brigade) against the French, 
in spite of many efforts to take it. 

Ney’s extreme left held the Bossu wood up to the stream, his centre was firmly 
established at Gemioncourt, and his right at Piermont. He now massed his guns 
on the ridge to the South of Gemioncourt, whence they nearly silenced the Allied 
artillery, and played with great effect on the infantry as it came into position, the 
Duke of Brunswick’s men being within 700 yards and Picton’s troops from 1000 
to 1200 yards range.* ‘The Duke of Brunswick’s raw troops were severely tried by 
the casualties which they suffered in rapid succession, but were well commanded by 
the Duke, who personally showed the greatest courage. 

Ney soon sent forward two heavy columns into the valley East of Gemioncourt ; 
and Wellington, fearing for the safety of the Brunswick troops, ordered Picton, 
about 4 p.m., to leave the gznd at Quatre Bras, and advances Both British 
brigades moved forward in line, East of the Charleroi road. ‘The collision occurred 
on the Northern slope of the ridge North of the Gemioncourt valley, the French 
not perceiving their foes, who were concealed by high rye-grass, until fire was opened. 
The heads of the French column, as the opponents closed together, were out- 
flanked; the men hesitated, became disordered, and at Picton’s command _ the 
British, cheering, charged, bayoneted, and routed the columns, driving them through 
the hedgerows into the valley. On the extreme British left, the 79th Regiment 
crossed the valley (two hundred yards) and pursued up to the main French position, 
from whence, however, it was driven back by two battalions of the 108th Regiment, 
which had been kept in hand ready to support the French attack. The British 
battalions re-formed on the ridge North of the valley, the Northern hedge being 
held by the English, while the French rallied behind the Southern hedge. On 
the right of the line the 42nd and 44th Regiments, crossing the hollow, had nearly 


* These distances are taken from the batteries on the West of the high road near Gemioncourt, the 
battery to the East being 200 yards farther back. 
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got possession of the Gemioncourt buildings; but these, being strongly held, could 
not be secured, and the two battalions re-formed in line with Kempt’s brigade. 

Just as this occurred, Foy’s division advanced, one brigade on the Brussels road, 
the other between it and the Bossu wood. Behind the skirmishers marched a 
battalion in line, supported by two columns, and Hubert’s Cavalry brigade, which 
was now concentrated, while Wathier’s brigade began to advance on the Charleroi 
road from near Frasnes. 

The Duke of Brunswick, finding that he had not room for two cavalry regiments 
between the high road and the wood, sent the Hussars back to Quatre Bras, while 
he himself, at the head of the Lancers, charged the enemy’s advancing infantry. 
The French battalion, forming rapidly from line into square, easily repulsed the 
Lancers, who galloped back to Quatre Bras, and, the leading French squadrons 
following boldly, the Brunswick troops broke and fled. While the Duke was trying 
to rally his infantry, he was mortally wounded, a little to the East of the garden 
of the isolated house which stands two hundred and fifty yards to the South of 
Quatre Bras. The Brunswick Lancers, pursued by the Chasseurs, galloped in a 
crowd on to the g2nd, then lining the shallow ditch of the Namur road close to 
Quatre Bras. The Highlanders wheeled back one company, let the horsemen 
through, and fired with great effect into the leading French squadron, the men of 
which, with those immediately following, were thrown temporarily into confusion ; but 
the main body of the Chasseurs soon re-formed and retired in good order. 

The Hussar regiment was now ordered forward from Quatre Bras, to attack 
the 6th Chasseurs; but, being fired on by the French infantry advancing on the 
“astern skirts of the wood, did not await the shock, and turned from before their 
opponents, who pursued so closely that the whole were mistaken by our men for 
Allied cavalry retiring. The Chasseurs got through the gznd men, behind whom 
the Duke of Wellington had to take refuge, escaping from his pursuers only by 
jumping the fence of a garden lined by a company of the gznd. The Chasseurs 
continued to cut down fugitives and stragglers in Quatre Bras, until, seeing that 
they were isolated, they tried to retire by breaking through the gznd from the rear. 
Few of these brave Frenchmen eventually escaped. An officer who, coming from 
the rear, personally attacked the Duke of Wellington was shot through both legs by 
some soldiers who faced round just in time, and his horse fell dead as he reached 
the Duke. 

Wathier’s Lancer brigade (5th and 6th Regiments) did not follow up the Chasseurs, 
but having passed the nght flank of the two foremost British Regiments, 42nd and 
44th, wheeled round and attacked them in their rear. ‘The 42nd was in the act of 
forming square. and all but the two rear companies had run in, when the leading 
squadron of Lancers reached them, and spearing most of the two rear companies, 
entered the square. Nevertheless the other faces were steady, and, gradually closing 
inwards, all the Frenchmen who had entered the square were bayoneted. They, 
however, died hard, spearing the commanding officer and the two next senior officers ; 
the command thus changing hands four times in a few minutes’ struggle. 

The 44th, standing on the left (Eastward flank) of the 42nd, had not time to 
alter its formation, the thud of galloping horses’ hoofs being the first indication of 
the coming storm. Colonel Hamerton, facing both ranks about, reserved his fire until 
the Lancers were close up, when a volley destroyed many of the foremost. With 
undaunted courage, however, individual men pressed on; and one grey-haired old 
Lancer, riding straight at the Colour party of the 44th, severely wounded Ensign 
Christie, who carried one of the Colours, driving the lance through his left eye to 
the lower jaw. The Lancer then endeavoured to seize the colour, but Christie, 
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with marvellous endurance and determination, dashing it to the ground, threw 
himself on it. ‘The Frenchman succeeded in tearing off a portion with his lance, 
but was eventually bayoneted by the nearest soldiers, and thus the colour was saved. 
The Lancers, repulsed from the rear of the 44th, galloped away to the Eastward, 
and having got round the proper left flank of the battalion, moved by its front to 
the Westward to reach the main road, suffering severely from volleys poured in from 
the left company of the line, which had reserved its fire till now. 

Piré’s shattered cavalry division recrossed the Gemioncourt brook; and thus 
ended, shortly before 5 p.m., the first main attack. Ney had driven the Dutch- 
Belgians and Brunswick troops to the north of Quatre Bras, and his artillery had 
severely punished Picton’s division. Pack’s brigade, on which the Lancers had 
fallen, lost during the day’s fighting 800 out of 2200 men, and the two right-hand 
battalions, 42nd and 44th, were so much reduced that they re-formed in one 
square. ‘Towards the end of this episode, Ney’s infantry got possession of the Bossu 
wood nearly up to its Northern end, and he had moved two batteries Northward 
inside the wood, but close to the Eastern boundary. From it he sent two columns 
against the isolated house. ‘This house the leading column seized, and when its 
supporting column came out of the wood, moved forward to Quatre Bras. It was 
now charged vigorously, and pushed back by the g2nd Regiment, and though the 
column attempted to hold the house, and its inclosure, whence the men fired with 
great effect on the gznd, that battalion with a fine courage drove out the French 
leading column, and repulsed the supporting column, following it up to the wood, 
although 280 out of 580 of these brave Scots fell in the struggle. 


EVELYN Woop. 


(Zo be continued.) 











SOCIAL SOUVENIRS.—‘‘AT AFTERNOON TEA,” 











/ HE little village of Aubrun was 
aoe all in a flutter of excitement. 
oR The Basque shoemakers, who 
sat in the sun chanting melodious glees, would from 
time to time pause in their work to glance expectantly down the 
white dusty road to Bayence. Outside the little vineclad auberge 
at the top of the winding street a group of idlers lounged and gossiped, evidently 
attracted by some event of more than everyday importance. Occasionally M. Pomplin 
would appear in the doorway and peer anxiously into the distance, his portly form 
filling the trellised framework of the porch, and his jovial and usually serene coun- 
tenance clouded by the weight of some unwonted anxiety. He had every right to 
look anxious, for was not a great English milor about to honour his humble roof 
with his august presence—a roof that seldom sheltered anything higher in the social 
scale than a stray commis veyageur, or some humble wandering artist. Moreover, 
this mz/or was a real grandee and a great duke in his own country, and one who 
had everything of the best, and paid 70 per cent. above the ordinary charges without 
protest,—at least so his friend Pierre Cournet of the Hotel d’Angleterre at Bayence 
informed him. That was an improvement on the last mi/or who stayed there, two 
years ago—that fat Sir Johnson and his two spotty-faced daughters, who found fault 
with everything, and drank water, and cut down his charges. Bah! he wanted no 
more of that sort. But this, he was told, was something of a different stamp — 
something, it was whispered, not far removed from Royalty ; and Georges Pomplin, 
being a good Republican, had a reverence for Royalty that almost amounted to 
a religion. 

Outside, among the crowd, speculation was rife as to the cause of this fresh proof 
of British eccentricity ; for, in truth, this event, which would have passed unnoticed 
in any of the fashionable resorts of the south of France, had effected quite a stir 
in this retired little hamlet among the hills. For Aubrun lay in a cud-de-sac, far 
away from the beaten track of tourists, and seldom honoured by the presence of 
any visitor—a sleepy, primitive little place, with no particular attraction beyond its 
scenery and its perfect quiet. But it was not so much the fact of the arrival of 
one of this world’s great ones as the cause of his arrival that exercised the simple 
minds of the natives. What, in the name of all that was rational, could bring any 
pleasure-seeker from Bayence to Aubrun? Bayence, after all, was a place worth 
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“What! was this the Duke—this grave elderly man?” 

living in, with its shops and its market, its theatre and its military band; but 

Aubrun——! Well, they were a strange people, these English ; and doubtless his 
money would circulate among the poor people and do good. 

But further discussion was arrested by the appearance of the great man himself, 

or rather of his carriage, still far off and labouring painfully; for the day was hot 

and the approach steep, and, despite the efforts of the four good white horses with 
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their tinkling bells, it was another ten minutes before the driver pulled up with a 
flourish at the door of the little inn. 

A murmur of surprise tinged with disappointment ran through the crowd. What! 
was this the Duke—this grave elderly man in a grey tweed suit, who, before his 
valet could get down from the box seat, opened the carriage door for himself and 
strode quickly into the inn? Why, he was for all the world like old André the 
gravedigger, only rather taller! Surely this was not a great magnate, but some poor 
emigré—some exiled noble, whose estates had been forfeited, and who had fallen 
grievously from the high position he once occupied. 

Meanwhile the Duke, wholly unconscious of the unfavourable impression he had 
created, was being ushered into his rooms by the landlord, with many smiles and 
bows. The apartments, M. Pomplin feared, were humble, but they were the best 
his little house could provide, and he trusted M. le Duc would find them at least 
clean and comfortable. 

“Thank you,” said the Duke; “they will do admirably. I will dine, if you 
please, at half-past seven, and my servant will wait on me. No, thank you: I will 
take nothing before then. I have some letters to write which will occupy my time.” 

M. Pomplin withdrew with his most graceful bow. The estimate he had formed 
of his visitor was very different from that of the villagers; but then his experience 
of mankind was far wider, and he knew that simplicity of dress and manner was 
not incompatible with a long purse and high social standing. 

The Duke was, in point of fact, a very great personage in his own country. He 
was a man of great wealth and immaculate reputation, and he bore a name that was 
honoured and respected by every class of the community. When he made a speech, 
either in the House of Lords or in the country, men listened to him with close 
attention, not as to a great orator, but as to a shrewd, sensible man of unswerving 
integrity. ‘The general public admired him as a stern, unbending patrician of blame- 
less life and unbounded liberality. Those who knew him slightly thought him generous 
and munificent to a fault, but unapproachable, despotic and irritable; and his intimate 
friends and relations knew him for a tender-hearted autocrat, self-willed and domi- 
neering, but kind, considerate and sympathetic even to weakness. But even these 
feared him a little; for he was very shy, and people are afraid of shy men, especially 
when they occupy high positions. In person he was of medium height and thin, with 
a kind, shrewd and rather melancholy face,—a man verging on sixty, and chiefly 
remarkable for the ascetic simplicity of his own style of living in the midst of the 
sumptuous prodigality that his guests enjoyed. Such was the man who, wearying of 
the sycophancy of the snobs and toadies of Bayence society, had withdrawn into the 
retirement of this obscure mountain village, 








partly to escape the adulation of his 
fellow-countrymen, but principally to ruminate in quiet over an important speech 
that he had undertaken to deliver in a fortnight’s time in support of the great bill 
of that year. The Duke spoke seldom. His speeches were an effort to him in 
delivery, and ccst him infinite labour in preparation; but they carried conviction 
with them, for they were carefully thought out, and presented familiar situations in 
new and unsuspected lights. He found that ideas came to him more readily when 
walking alone in the open air; hence his desire to seek some quiet spot where he 
could roam about alone and undisturbed. 

Marie Pomplin, the landlord’s daughter, tucked up her sleeves and bustled about 
briskly, and laid her pretty head alongside of old Suzanne’s to try and concoct a 
dinner worthy of a ducal palate. When it was served, she tidied herself up and put 
on her best lace cap with the mauve ribbons, and prepared to assist her father in 
waiting on the great man, for the establishment boasted no waiter; but the Duke 
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gently intimated that he preferred being attended to by his servant alone. He had 
an instinctive dread of ail waiters and their officiousness. It irritated him to have 
the mustard lifted from under his nose and handed to him. ‘There was a subtle 
imputation of imbecility underlying the proceeding that he found almost insulting. 
His own man, Scott, understood him and his ways thoroughly. He was a good- 
looking Scotchman of about forty, and had been with the Duke for over twenty 
years—first as footman, then as valet. He was a model servant,—active, sober, and 
intelligent. To-night, however, something was clearly wrong with him. He began 
by upsetting a bottle of claret on the table, and ended by dropping the nouc/les au 
gratin bodily on to the floor. The Duke looked up from the book he was reading 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“You are really very stupid to-night, Scott,” he said irritably. ‘ What’s the 
matter with you? You've been drinking,” he added abruptly, looking fixedly into 
the man’s face, as the orthodox explanation of all servants’ shortcomings suddenly 
occurred to him. 

The man drew himself up proudly. “No, your grace, I’ve not been drinking ; 
but I don’t feel very well to-night. I fancy I must have got a touch of the sun 
to-day.” 

“Very well,” said the Duke, only partially convinced: “you can go to bed; I 
shall want nothing more to-night. Call me at eight to-morrow morning.” 

At eight o’clock next morning M. Pomplin and Marie staggered into the Duke’s 
room, bearing between them an immense wooden tub, in which on ordinary occasions 
the linen of the establishment was washed. M. Pomplin beamed with pride as they 
plumped it down in the middle of the room. 

“Voici le tub de M. le Duc. Nous n’en avons pas d’autre, mais Monsieur le 
Duc s’y trouvera bien. En effet ce gros Sir Johnson s’en est servi pendant trois 
semaines, et en a été trés satisfait.” 

“ Where’s my servant?” said the Duke. 

M. Pomplin regretted very much that M. le Duc’s servant was indisposed ths 
morning. He sent his apologies and prayed that Monsieur would excuse him from 
waiting on him. ‘The Duke looked surprised. During the many years that Scott had 
been his valet he had never known him complain of indisposition or fail to perform 
all his duties with unfailing regularity. He hoped the man was not going to be ill. 

After breakfast he took a long walk among the hills, trying to map out in his 
mind the principal headings and salient features of his speech. When he returned 
M. Pomplin reported that the man seemed slightly worse; he was very feverish, 
and complained of thirst, headache, and pains in the back; but doubtless it was 
only an attack of /a migraine, and would speedily pass away. Meanwhile he was 
being well cared for. M. Pomplin had himself taken him up some dinner, but 
unfortunately he could touch nothing but a little bouillon. 

“Ts there a doctor in the place?” the Duke asked. 

Yes, there was indeed a celebrated doctor, a great and good man, who doubtless 
could make a large fortune in Paris, but he preferred to remain here among the 
poor people whom he loved, and who worshipped him. 

“Send for him,” said the Duke shortly, and turned his attention to his luncheon. 
But the doctor was away, attending to a case up in the hills, and was not expected 
back before the evening; so the Duke set himself down to his speech, and tried 
to concentrate his mind on the figures and statistics in the Blue-books before him ; 
but the effort was a failure. His attention refused to remain riveted. ‘This attack 
of his servant’s seemed to have upset him. How annoying it was, the fellow getting 
laid up just when he wanted him particularly! He would now have that fussy, 
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officious old Pomplin waiting on him. And the man would possibly not be well 
enough to leave the place the following Friday, when he proposed meeting the 
Duchess and her daughters at Bayence. It was altogether most provoking. Well, 
he would wait and see what the doctor said; and he took up a book and began 
to read. It never occurred to him to go and see his servant. He was not the 
kind of man who could ever become familiar with, or make a confidant of, his valet. 
He treated his servants with consideration and made every arrangement for their 
comfort, but his intercourse with them was strictly confined to matters relating to 
their duties. 

It was nearly six o’clock before the doctor arrived. He was a little man, with 
a round, close-cropped head of bristly grey hair, a black moustache, and singularly 
kind, dark eyes. He was a quarter of an hour with the sick man. When he came 
back his face was grave. 

“M. le Duc’s servant,” he said, “has a sharp attack of fever. This may yield 
to treatment, or it may be the precursor of something more serious. I will return 
early to-morrow morning, when the disease, if indeed there is any, will be further 
developed, and 1 shall be able to pronounce with certainty as to the nature ot the 
attack. At present I can only suspect. In the meantime I have taken all possible 
precautions, and done everything in my power to relieve the man’s sufferings. Marie 
Pomplin will take him his meals, and he will keep quiet and rest. ‘Till to-morrow 
then, when we will hope for good news.” And the little man made his bow, and 
trundled away merrily on his bicycle. He liked to save his old mare’s legs as much 
as possible in the daytime, for his fees were chiefly paid in gratitude, and he could 
ill afford to buy another. He had now seven miles to go down the Bayence road 
to see Jacques Durand’s two sick children, and when he got back it was already 
dark, so he lost no time in turning into bed, where he slept the sound sleep of 
weary men and of the just, for he had had a hard day. 

Next morning he was up at the inn by seven o’clock; but, early as it was, he 
found the Duke already up and dressed, and waiting impatiently for his verdict. 

“T fear you bring bad news,” he said, seeing the troubled expression on the 
doctor’s face. 

“News, I fear, of the very worst kind,” he replied. “There is no longer any 
doubt in my mind that the symptoms are those of smallpox, and, I greatly fear, 
smallpox of the most malignant type. I have unfortunately had too much experience 
of this terrible scourge of humanity to entertain any hope that I may be wrong. 
The symptoms are unmistakable. ‘Everything will now depend on careful nursing. 
There are only two women in the village that I know of who are fit to undertake 
the duties of a nurse. They have no experience, but they are young, strong, and 
intelligent. If I can succeed in persuading either of them to act, all may yet be 
well; if not, I fear it will go badly with your servant.” 

“Remember you need spare no expense ; let them make their own terms,” said 
the Duke. 

But the doctor was already in the road and out of earshot; and, in fact, the 
injunction was altogether superfluous, for he had long ago made up his mind to 
bribe freely in the Duke’s name. What, after all, was money to an English mrJor ? 
and it was a pity the man should die for the sake of a few hundred francs. But 
the people of Aubrun were a peculiar people, as the doctor well knew, and he was 
by no means sanguine of success. Nevertheless he laboured hard to attain his end, 
bringing to bear all the energy and persuasive eloquence of his nature, and offering 
“nglish gold without stint. But for the only time in his experience the villagers 
stood out against his will, and refused to be persuaded. 
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“You see, sir,” he ex- 
plained afterwards to the 
Duke, “in this valley all 
are poor, but none are 
paupers. ‘They have all 
sufficient for their modest 
requirements, and are con- 
tent ; consequently money 
has not the same attrac- 
tion for them as it might 
have for a less unsophis- 
ticated peop'e, for in truth 
they are ignorant of the 
value of money. And, in 
addition to all this, they 
have a terror of the small- 
pox which no bribe will 
overcome, for they re- 
member how ten years 
ago the whole valley from 
Saint Pierre to Aubrun 
was devastated by that 
fearful plague ; and I be- 
lieve they would sooner 
sit by the bedside of the 
devil himself than nurse 
any one stricken with /a 
petite vérole. What would 

yx you have? they are but 
grown-up children.’ 

“Then my __ servant 

must die like a dog in a ditch because in this outlandish place it is impossible 
to beg, bribe or force any one to perform an act of common humanity?” said the 
Duke, drumming nervously on the table with his knuckles. 

“We will hope not that,” said the doctor, gently. “ Have you tried Marie 
Pomplin? She would make a most efficient nurse if her father would allow her to 
act; and it is possible a thousand francs might tempt him.” 

* Send him here at once,” said the Duke, rising from his chair, ‘and I will try. 
Meanwhile we are frittering away valuable time, and the man will die of neglect 
while we are haggling over terms.” 

“ Have no fear: I have given him all he needs for the present, and I will see 
him: again before I go”; and the doctor hurried from the room. He returned 
presently with the landlord, the latter’s jovial countenance blanched and distorted 
with fear. 

“M. Pomplin,” said the Duke shortly, “I will give your daughter ten thousand 
francs if she will nurse my valet through this illness.” 

The landlord bowed low. “I thank M. le Duc most heartily for his magnificent 
offer, which is worthy of his generous and open-handed countrymen ; but I cannot 
sell my daughter’s life for money. My little Marie is all I have in the world: my 
wife is dead, and I have no other children. I cannot hand her over to the chances 
of a horrible death. Money is good; but life and health are better. Had it been 
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for a relation, or even a dear friend, it would be different; but for a stranger-—— 
I am deeply grateful for Monsieur’s noble offer, but I regret it is impossible.” 

“ And you,” said the Duke, turning to the doctor, —“ can you not stay and nurse 
this man?” 

“T have thought of that too,” replied the doctor,—‘ but I fear it cannot be. 
My first duty is with my own people. My practice, it is true, is of little value, 
but the district over which I work is immense, and we have just now much sickness 
here. At this very moment, while I am speaking to you, there are four houses at 
least where anxious faces are glued to the windows watching eagerly for my approach, 
and where my presence may possibly avert death. You would say the same applies 
to your servant. Yes; but he is a stranger, and though I grieve for him as I do for 
all suffering humanity, yet my first care must be for the poor people among whom 
I have spent my life. They look to me in time of trouble now, as they have for 
five-and-thirty years. They are my children, and I cannot forsake them, for they 
have no one else. I will see to your man before I go, and again on my return. It 
is now eight o’clock ; by midday I shall be back.” 

“And the neglect in the meantime may ultimately cost him his life.” 

“That is true; but what more can we do? We can send to Bayence for a 
nurse ; and in the meantime——’” and an expressive shrug of the shoulders finished 
the sentence. 

“Then civilisation is sufficiently advanced here to enable one to procure a nurse 
from Bayence ?” 

“Surely : there is the Bernadine sisterhood—not trained nurses, it is true, but 
noble women whose lives are devoted to God and good works, and wko have much 
experience of all forms of sickness.” 

“Then we had better telegraph at once for one.” 

“ Alas, sir, we have no telegraph,” broke in the landlord: “we have applied to 
the authorities repeatedly ; we have forwarded a petition to the Chamber of Deputies 
signed by eight hundred names, headed by M. Duprez ; we have——” 

“Ves, yes,” said the Duke impatiently, “but all that does not help us. How 
long will it take to fetch one of these nurses?” 

“Tt is eighteen miles to Bayence,” the doctor answered. “The road there is 
easy, being all down hill, and could be accomplished in two hours, but the. return 
journey will take four—say seven hours in all; she could therefore not be here 
before three o’clock at the earliest.” 

“Tt appears almost as if there were a conspiracy among you all to murder this 
wretched man,” said the Duke irritably. He was in a thoroughly bad temper by 
this time, and was not inclined to be strictly reasonable. “ Lose not a minute in 
sending for this nurse,” he added, turning to the doctor; “and before you start 
on your rounds leave full and explicit directions in writing as to the course of 
treatment to be pursued, in case any of these village ladies relent and come to 
our assistance.” 

The doctor did as requested, writing his instructions in full and placing the paper on 
the table, together with the medicines, lotions and stimulants which he had provided. 

“T will see to your valet’s needs before I start,” he said, “and in four hours’ 
time, or as soon after as possible, I will be back.” 

“And I understand you to say that this four hours’ neglect at a critical period 
of the disease may cost the man his life ?” 

“T would hardly go so far as to say that; but I will not disguise from you 
the fact that careful nursing and constant attendance at the present time would 
enormously increase the chances of the man’s ultimate recovery.” 
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When the Duke was left to himself he commenced pacing round his room like 
a caged lion, as was his wont when agitated. It was a novel sensation for him to 
find himself in a situation where neither money, influence nor force of will could 
accomplish a simple, commonplace end; and the unaccustomed sense of impotency 
was almost more than his impatient spirit could bear. He vented his displeasure 
in muttered invectives against all who had in any way contributed to the dilemma 
in which he found himself. He anathematised the landlord, the doctor, the villagers, 
his own luck, and lastly the man himself. It was so like a servant, getting laid up 
in the most inconvenient place possible. Now, if it had only happened at Dirleton, 
his place in Yorkshire, or even in London, how simple it would have been! The 
man would have been promptly isolated and would have received every possible 
attention. And now? Bah! the man was perhaps dying of thirst at tne present 
moment. He had always heard the 
thirst in these cases was insupportable. 
He walked up to the paper the doctor had 
left. “A little milk and soda water or 
consommé to be given every quarter of 
an hour. The face to be occasionally 
sponged with tepid water, and the mouth 
and throat washed with solution of chlo- 
rate of potash.” It was simple enough. 
Any one could do that. He took up a 
book and tried to read, but the page 
was a blur—the words a senseless jargon, 
conveying no meaning to him. He 
flung the book aside impatiently. 

“ Constant attendance at the present 
time would enormously increase his chances 
of recovery.” 

He gazed out of the window at the 
landscape beyond, but it was not the 
green valleys and snowy peaks of the 
Pyrenees that he saw, but his own 
broad acres in England. He saw his 
ancestral home, the great house in 
Yorkshire, where every luxury abounded 

“Constant attendance would enormously increase his that could make life bright and enjoy- 

chances of recovery. ‘ 
able, and where from October to April 
he kept open house. He thought of his famous grouse moors—of his beautiful 
forest in the Highlands—of the pack of hounds of which he was master. He 
thought of his wife and family, and the unclouded happiness of his own domestic 
life. It would be hard to lose all this—hard if he were to catch this horrible disease 
and die like a dog in this out-of-the-way village. That was probably what his 
servant was doing now. Poor Scott! he had been a faithful servant; and it was 
perhaps as hard for a valet as for a Duke to die alone and away from all friends. 
But perhaps he wouldn’t die. Why should he die? He was a strong man, and was 
in all probability peacefully sleeping at that very moment. 

“ Constant attendance at the present time would enormously increase his chances 
of recovery.” 

He looked at his watch. it was nearly twenty minutes since the doctor left, 
and the paper said he was to be fed every quarter of an hour. If it had only 
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been any other infectious illness—scarlet fever, cholera or diphtheria; but this 
loathsome disease that, if it didn’t kill, disfigured so horribly ! 
years since he had been vaccinated. 

The Duke sat down at the table and buried his head in his hands. Was it 
one of the duties of an employer to play hospital nurse to a sick servant? Was 
this one of the canons of the prescriptive law that governed the relations of master 
and man? Not according to the usages of society, and the usages of society 
dominated the law in the world in which he lived. That world would never so 
much as hear of the incident ; and if it did, what then? It would only speak of 
it as a fresh proof of his kindness and generosity. Had he not given the doctor 
carte blanche in the way of money? Had he not set in motion all the rusty 
machinery of this abandoned spot in order to promote the man’s comfort and 
advance his recovery? What more could be expected of him ? 

‘The clock on the landing struck half-past eight. For half an hour the man had 
been lying there helpless, and probably suffering, without a friendly hand to assuage 
his thirst or give him the nourishment necessary to maintain his strength. Not 
al! the sophistry in the world could alter that fact. 

He pushed back his chair violently and rang the bell. ‘The landlord answered 
it, still scared, and holding a handkerchief steeped in vinegar to his nose. 

““M. Pomplin,” said the Duke, “will you have the goodness to place my meals 
in here at the usual hours? Neither you nor your daughter need see me if you 
prefer not. I am going to sit with my valet.” And he took up the tray and stepped 
softly across the landing, leaving the landlord speechless and gasping. 

Scott was tossing restlessly about on his bed, muttering incoherently to himself, 
when the Duke entered the room. He was clearly unconscious, and the Duke felt 
unspeakably thankful that it was so, for he was shy—horribly shy, of this servant of 
his. His one dread now was that the man might recover consciousness before the 
woman from Bayence arrived, and recognise in his nurse the reserved, undemonstrative 
master, who for twenty years had treated him as a well-regulated machine, lacking the 
sense and sensibility of ordinary humanity. So for seven weary hours he sat, carrying 
out conscientiously, but with painful clumsiness, the written directions of the paper. 
The doctor came and went—his departure being hastened by the irritable and repellent 
manner of his deputy-assistant ; for though unconsciously proud of the part he was 
playing, the Duke believed himself to be ashamed of it, and assumed an unnatural 
harshness of manner as a cloak to the weakness he fancied he was exhibiting. 

It was six o’clock before the sister of charity arrived—a stout, thickset woman, 
with a red, shiny, expressionless face, and downcast eyes. With a sigh of relief the 
Duke resigned his post to her, and started for a walk up the valley, under a vague 
impression that the fresh mountain air might purify him from the infection he had 
been absorbing all day. When he got back to the inn the landlord met him with a 
face of consternation. There was something, he said, about the good sister that excited 
Monsieur le Duc’s servant in the most unaccountable way. As none of them knew 
English, it was of course impossible to understand what he wanted, but he was very 
violent. And in point of fact his yells were plainly audible in the road. With an 
exclamation of annoyance the Duke brushed past him and hurried upstairs. Scott was 
sitting up in bed—his eyes starting out of his head and his face distorted with fury. 

“* Awa’ wi’ ye, Jezebel, awa’ to the hoose o’ Rimmon !” he was crying, his right arm 
pointed at the woman,—“ awa’ wi’ ye, scarlet woman that sits on the seven hills! Cast 
doon your idols and brek in pieces your graven images, and defile not my hoose wi’ the 
foul rites o’ popery.” And with a yell he fell back exhausted on his pillow. 

The Duke remembered having heard that Scott had been brought up in an 
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atmosphere of the rigid Presbyterianism of the Free Kirk, 
but during his many years’ residence in England his 
narrow views had gradually disappeared, together with 
his Scotch accent. He had even condescended of 
late years to assume a surplice and sing in the 
choir at Dirleton; but now in his delirium he 
was clearly transported back to the influences 
that surrounded his early manhood. ‘“ Awa’ wi’ 
ye, Rahab!” he resumed, 
suddenly starting up to a 
sitting posture, and direct- 
ing a torrent of Biblical 

















“-Awa wi ye kahabl'” 


invective at the unfortunate woman. He likened her in succession to all the infamous 
characters mentioned in Scripture, of which his knowledge was apparently astonishing. 
Fortunately for her self-respect, she understood not a word. 

“ T think,” said the Duke, during the silence that succeeded this painful scene, “ that 
this is what is exciting him ” (and he pointed to a bronze crucifix that hung round the 
wotnan’s neck) : “ perhaps if you were to conceal it in your dress it would quiet him.” 

“T fear that is impossible,” returned the woman ; “it is contrary to the regulations 
of our order.” 

“ But surely that does not apply in a case of life and death. You must remember 
this man is of a different religion to yours, and that he has been brought up to 
consider such things wrong.” 

“T regret to hear it; but I cannot conceal it. Even at the eleventh hour it may 
be the means of bringing him from darkness to light.” 

“Tt will most undoubtedly be the means of bringing him to the grave, if you persist.” 

“ Of what account is his miserable body compared to the welfare of his immortal soul?” 

“Then you decline to conceal it?” said the Duke, with difficulty controlling his 
rising anger. 

“Tt is impossible,” replied the woman stolidly; “it is the emblem of his faith no 
less than of mine, and the soul that shrinks from the sight of it must be black indeed.” 

“ Has he had any nourishment since you arrived ?” 

“No; he would take nothing from my hand.” 

“ And what do you propose to do?” 

“‘T will renew the attempt, and pray to the good Lord to turn his heart.” 

“Give him some now.” 
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“A solitary bareheaded mourner.” 


The woman obeyed, approaching the bed softly with some milk and soda water ; 
but as she neared the bed the sick man started up, and, hurling the glass across 
the room, burst forth anew into a flood of abuse and execration. 

“You see,” said the Duke, “your obstinacy is plainly killing him.” 

“Tam sorry,” said the woman, “ but I cannot go against the regulations of our order.” 
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“Then you can return to Bayence at once, for you are worse than useless here.” 
And, inwardly consigning to perdition bigotry and narrow-mindedness of all kinds, 
he hustled the astonished woman out of the room. 

Left once more to himself, the Duke resumed his position at the sick man’s 
bedside, and proceeded to review the situation dispassionately. It was clear the 
fates were against him. All his efforts to obtain a nurse had been frustrated, and 
nothing remained for him now but to see the matter out to the end. He could 
write to Paris for a trained nurse, and in the meantime he must do the best 
he could single-handed. All his irritation had by this time disappeared, and had 
been succeeded by a stoical acceptance of the inevitable, for he was not the man 
to turn back having once put his hand to the plough. ‘The nurse would be there 
in twenty-four hours, and he could easily do without sleep till then. 

So in his heart he determined all; and, having done so, sat down resignedly 
to his self-imposed task. All through the weary watches of the night he sat, 
listening to the old clock on the landing striking the slowly-dragging hours ; till 
the grey dawn began to steal through the window, and with it his vigil ended, for the 
man died—calmly and peacefully—with the Duke, still very shy even of the departing 
spirit, holding his nerveless hand. 

Two days later the good people of Aubrun stood gaping at the doors of their 
cottages, for down the winding street, on its way to the little cemetery on the hill, 
there passed a plain funeral, followed by a solitary bareheaded mourner—a grave, 
melancholy man that people said was one of England’s greatest Dukes. 

The Duke walked home from the funeral, and went straight to bed, for the 
grim disease was upon him too, and for three weeks more kept him a prisoner at 
the littke inn; but his constitution was of iron, his abstemious life had left no 
weak spot in his armour of defence, and the disease passed over him lightly, and 
left him unscathed and unmarked, but for two or three faint and barely-perceptible 
depressions about the forehead. The nurse who had been summoned from Paris 
for the man arrived in the nick of time to attend to the master, and materially 
assisted his recovery. In less than a month he was able to make the journey to 
England, where the loving embraces of his family and the hollow congratulations 
of his friends awaited him. But the story of Aubrun and what happened there 
is known but to very few; and these dare only allude to it in whispers, for it is 
a tabooed subject, and any allusion to it is known to give great displeasure to the 
Duke, for which reason men avoid it, and draw uncharitable conclusions. 

For the version current in society is that, the Duke and his servant having been 
struck down by smallpox, a nurse was telegraphed for from Paris for the former, 
but not for the latter; in consequence of which the master lived and the man 
naturally died. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CITY. 


HE Houses of Parliament,—their history, their buildings, their constitution 

—belong to the history of the Empire. ‘They happen to stand in the 
City of Westminster; but their history does not form part of the City 
history. ‘The House of Commons has been called to Westminster almost 
‘ without interruption for six hundred years. It sat for three hundred years 
in the Chapter House of the Abbey; then for three hundred years more 
‘= in the Chapel of St. Stephen; when that was burned down the site was 
preserved and set apart for the New House which arose when the ashes of 
the old had been cleared away. That site must not be considered a part 
of Westminster ; it is part of the Island—part of the Empire. 

In a certain special sense, however, the House of Cominons did belong 
to the City of Westminster for a long time. A great many of the country 
members lodged in the narrow streets round the Abbey. The reason is 
plain: there were no streets or houses in the meadows lying north and 
west of the Houses of Parliament; either the members must lodge in the 
| City of London and take boat for St. Stephen’s, or they must lodge in 
Westminster itself. It is stated by a writer of the last century that the 
principal means of support for the people of Westminster were the lodgiag 
[24 and the entertainment of the members. ‘The monks were gone; Sanctuary 
was gone; the Court was gone; but the members remained, and so the taverns 
remained too, and the ancient reputation of Westminster as a thirsty city was 
happily uninjured. 

In another way Westminster created for itself a new distinction. As a borough 
it became notorious for the turbulence and the violence of the elections. Its 
central position, the King’s House always lying within its boundaries, the City of 
London its near neighbour, naturally caused an election at Westminster to attract 
more attention than an election at Oxford, say, or Winchester. Again, the electors 
of Westminster were not, probably, fiercer partisans than those of any other place, 
nor were their candidates always of greater importance ; yet it is certain that for 
downright bludgeon rowdiness and riot, the rabble at Westminster, when it turned 
out at election time, was equalled by few towns and surpassed by none. 

Let us observe one point, which is instructive: the rabble had no votes; the 
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butchers, those patriotic thinkers, who paraded the streets with clubs to the music 
of marrow-bones and cleavers ; the chairmen, equal patriots of opposite convictions, 
who marched to the Way of War and the breaking of heads with their poles— 
formidable as pike or spear ; the jolly sailors, convinced as to the foundations of 
order, who came along with bludgeons, thirsting for the display of their political 
principles,—none of these brave fellows had any vote. Yet the share they took, the 
part they played, the influence they exercised in every election, cannot be disputed. 
The vote, you see, about which nowadays we make such a fuss, is by no means 
everything : in those days one stout fellow with a cudgel at the bottom of the steps 
of the hustings might be worth to his party fifty votes a day: he might represent 
as many voters sent home discouraged, or even persuaded by a broken head, to a 
radical change of political principles. 

In the year 1710, Swift says that the rabble surrounded his coach, and he was 
afraid of having dead cats thrown in at the window, or getting his glass broken. 
The part played by the dead cat in all eighteenth-century functions, elections, 
pillories, and outdoor speeches, was quite remarkable. In times of peace and quiet 
we hear of no dead cats. The streets did not then, and do not now, provide a 














The House of Commons and Westminster Hall from the river in 1798 (from a contemporary Drawing). : 


supply of dead cats to meet all demands. It would seem as if all the cats of all 
the slums were slaughtered for the occasion. ‘Throughout the last century the 
elections of Westminster became more and more riotous ; there were riots and ructions 
in 1711 and in 1721; in 1741 these were quite surpassed by the contested election 
in which Lord Sundon and Sir Charles Wager were candidates on the one side— 
the Court side—and Admiral Vernon and Mr. Charles Edwin on the other. Lord 
Sundon,a newly created Irish Peer, took upon himself to close the poll by the 
help of a detachment of Guards before it was finished. One vote an hour was 
supposed to keep the poll open. The returning officer, however, disregarding this 
convention, and by Lord Sundon’s order, declared the poll closed, and Lord 
Sundon with Sir Charles Wager duly elected. ‘There was indignation, there was 
a question, which led to a debate in the House; and finally the election was 
declared illegal. The victory thus obtained by the populace against the Court 
party was celebrated long afterwards by an annual dinner of the “ Independent 
Electors.” It marks the change in our management of these things that there 
should have been a Court party, and that the Court should think it consistent 
with its dignity to take an active part in any election. That the king should openly 
side with this or that candidate shows that the sovereign a hundred and fifty years 
ago stood on a much lower level than the sovereign of to-day. 
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The longest and fiercest contest, the one with the most doubtful issues, the 
most violent of all the Westminster elections, was that of the year 1784. Of this 
election there was published a most careful record from day to day. I suppose 
there is no other election on record of which such a daily diary has been preserved. 
It appeared towards the end of the same year, and was published by Debrett, a 
Piccadilly bookseller. The anonymous authors, who modestly call themselves 
“Lovers of Truth and Justice,” begin the work with a narrative of the events which 
led to the dissolution of March 25th, 1784; they then proceed to set down the 
story of the Westminster election from day to day; they have reproduced many of 
the caricatures, rough, coarse, and vigorous, with which Rowlandson illustrated the 
contest ; they have published all the speeches; they have collected the whole of 
the Election literature, with the poems, squibs, epigrams, attacks, and eulogies, which 
appeared on either side. Not only is there 
no other record, so far as I know, of any 
election so complete as this ; but there has 
never been any other election, so far as I 
know, where the fight was fiercer, more deter- 
mined, more unscrupulous, and of longer 
duration. The volume is, I believe, some- 
what scarce and difficult to procure. Its full 
title is “The History of the Westminster 
Election, containing every Material Occurrence, 
from its Commencement, on the First of 
April, to the Final Close of the Poll, on the 
17th of May, to which is Prefixed a Summary 
Account of the Proceedings of the Late 
Parliament, so far as they appear Connected 
with the East India Business and the Dis- 
mission of the Portland Administration, with 
other Select and Interesting Occurrences at 
the Westminster Meetings, Previous to its 
Dissolution on the 25th Day of March 1784.” 

This long title-page promises no more 
than the volume performs. It is proposed, 
therefore, to reproduce in these pages, with 
the assistance of the “Lovers of Truth and 
Justice,” the history of an election as it 
was conducted a hundred years ago. 

The Dissolution of March 1784, and the 
causes which led to it, belong to the history of the oman and to the life of Charles 
James Fox. Let us accept the fact that a General Election was held in April; 
that the candidates for Westminster were Admiral Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray 
on the Ministerial side, and Fox for the Opposition. The former was also the 
Court side: the candidates on that side were called the King’s friends; the King 
himself took the keenest interest in the daily progress of the poll; he peremptorily 
ordered all the Court servants, the Court tradesmen and the Court dependants to 
vote for Hood and Wray ; and he actually sent a body of two hundred and eighty 
Guards to vote on that side. No king, in fact, ever interfered with an election 
more openly, more actively, or with less dignity. The story, remember, of King 
v. Commons was not completed when William of Orange succeeded James. The 
lesson taught by the struggle of the seventeenth century was most imperfectly grasped 
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—— Wea ——— by King George the Third. 

Vee On the other hand, the 
Prince of Wales, with the 
filial loyalty which char- 
acterised him as well as 
his grandfather, used all 
his influence on the side 
of Fox. 

The temper of the 
City of Westminster, and 
the certain prospect of a 
stormy time, was shown 
two months before the 
Dissolution, when a 
document purporting to 
be a humble address to 
the King from the Dean, 
the High Steward and the 
Burgesses assembled at 
the Guildhall, Westminster, 
was passed about for 
signature. It was accepted 
for what it pretended to 
be, and was signed by 
2800 people, among whom 
were a great many electors. 
Lastly, it was presented by 
Sir Cecil Wray, one of the 
members, as from the 
Dean and High Steward. 

A few days later, a 
meeting: of the electors was called at the Shakespeare Tavern, Covent Garden, 
at which this document was very severely handled. It was affirmed that the Dean 
and the High Steward actually knew nothing of the address, and that their names 
had been most improperly affixed without their sanction. This was the beginning of 
a great cataract of lies. Whether the names had been used with or without sanction, 
mattered little: the allegation presented an excuse for a resolutioa of confidence 
in Fox, which was passed with acclamation. 

On February ioth another meeting, with Sir Cecil Wray in the chair, adopted 
an address to his Majesty expressing confidence in the Ministry. This meeting 
was, of course, described by one side as “very numerous and most respectable,” 
and by the other as exactly the reverse: “Never was there, perhaps in the 
annals of all the meetings ever held in England, so motley a group, so noisy an 
assembly, or one less respectable for its company.” 

Then followed handbills for distribution. ‘The struggle, it must be remembered, 
was one which could hardly occur in these days: it was, in fact, nothing short of 
a declaration of confidence in the King or the opposite—for or against secret 
influence—for or against Court direction, and the extension of prerogative. Here 
isa specimen of what was written at the outset :— 

“Of all the features which mark the political character of the English nation 
the most striking and remarkable is a perpetual jealousy of prerogative. ... Ask 
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an Englishmen what sort of Judge, Crown Lawyer, or Minister, he most dreads: his 
uniform answer is a prerogative Judge, a prerogative Lawyer, a prerogative Minister. 
Is then a prerogative King of so little danger to us that we are all at once to forget 
these jealousies, which seem to have. been twisted with our existence, and to fall 
into. a miraculous fondness for that prerogative which our ancestors have shed their 
dearest blood to check and limit? Letthe people of England once confederate with 
the Crown and the Lords in such a conflict, and who is the man that will answer 
for one hour of legal liberty afterwards ? 

“Can the people confide in His Majesty’s secret advisers? I say no. And 
I demand one instance, in the twenty-three years of: this wretched reign, when 
a regard to the liberty of the people can be traced in any measure to the 
secret system.” 

This document, which went on in a similar strain to a great length, was handed 
about from house to hovse: no doubt a copy was given to the King. 

A general meeting of all the electors was called on March 14th in Westminster 
Hall. This assemblage proved everything that could be desired: the hall was 
completely packed with an uproarious mob, chiefly on the King’s side ; the hustings 
were made a battle-field for the possession of the chair, which was pulled to pieces 
in the struggle ; then the hustings broke down, and a good many on either side 
were trampled upon and injured. Nobody could be heard ; when it was understood 
that the meeting was asked to express an opinion on the Address to the King, 
nearly all the hands went up: Fox tried to speak; a bag of assafcetida was thrown 
in his face; his friends carried him out on their shoulders ; finally he addressed 
the crowd from the bow- 
window of the King’s 
Head Tavern, in Palace 
Yard. After the speech 
they took the horses from 
his carriage and dragged 
him all the way to Devon- 
shire House, in Piccadilly, 
with shouts and cheers. 

A so-called report of 
the meeting was then 
drawn up by Féx’s friends, 
stating that the chair had 
been taken by Fox and 
that a new Address to 
the King had been unani- 
mously adopted. At the 
outset, therefore, neither 
side was in the least degree 
desirous to present the 
bald, bare, cold, unsatis- 
fying truth. 

On. March toth the 
Friends of Liberty held a 
great banquet at Willis’s ; 
Rooms. They numbered oe) ey He 
five nundred ; the dinner 4 
was nxed for half-past five, The House of Commons at the beginning of the Century. 
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but such was the ardour of the company, so great their determination to do justice to 
the feast, that they began to assemble at half-past three. 

It is pleasant to read of civic and electioneering banquets—to see pictures of the 
patriots enjoying some of the rewards of virtue. The dinner was spread on six tables ; 
and, in order to prevent confusion, everything was put on the table at once, so that 
when the covers—if there were any covers—were removed, the company “ saw their 
dinner.” Then friends and neighbours helped each other with loving zeal from the 
dishes before them; the waiters looked to the bottles, while the guests handed the 
plates to each other. Oniy to think of this dinner makes one hear the clatter of 
knives and forks, the buzz of talk—serious talk, because the average elector of 
Westminster in 1784 was not a person who laughed much—indeed, one imagines 



































The entrance to Speaker's Yard as it appeared before the Fire. 
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that, after the humiliations and disgraces of the American war, 
there could be very little laughter left in the country at all, even | 
among the young and the light-hearted. Music there was, how- j 
ever—music to uplift the hearts of the despondent—violins and 
a ’cello, with perhaps flutes and horns. Singing there was, also, 
after dinner. During the banquet there was not much drinking: 
it would be sinful, with the whole night before one, to destroy 
a generous thirst at the outset. Men of that age were very 
powerful performers at the table; we neither eat nor drink with 
the noble, copious and indiscriminate voracity of our ancestors: 
without any scientific observance of order these Friends of Liberty 
tackled all that stood before them — beef and mutton, fish and 
apple pie, turkey, tongue, ham, chicken, soup and jelly—“ plenti- 
fully dispersed and fashionably set out.” Faces grew shiny with 
long continued exercise ; those who wore wigs pushed them back, 
those who wore powder found it slipping from their hair on their 
+ shoulders ; bones—the succulent bones of duck and chicken— 
were freely gnawed and sucked, as was still the custom even in 
circles much higher than that which these Friends of Liberty 
adorned. 

At last the dishes were removed, and the business of the 
evening, with the drinking, began. It is not stated, unfortunately, 
whether the Friends of Liberty drank port or punch. Contem- 
porary pictures incline one to favour the theory of punch. 

We of too degenerate age are wont to complain of the after- 

ee dinner speech. Which of us could now “Themistocles” (Lord 

; 7 sit out the speeches and the toasts at this 49% Fon ge Rival 
banquet, and survive? Even the speaker 
would recoil in terror at the prospect of such a night. 

They did not drink the health of the King. His name 
was purposely omitted—a thing astonishing to us, who 
cannot remember personal hostility to the sovereign. Fox, 
who was in the chair, began with the 
“Independent Electors of the City of 
Westminster”; he followed with “The 
Majesty of the People of England,” 
“The Cause of Freedom all over the 
World,” “The Glorious and Immortal Memory of 
King William the Third.” Twenty-seven toasts are 
enumerated at length, with the ominous words at 
the end, “Several other toasts were given.” Songs 
were sung by Captain Morris of Anacreontic fame, 
Mr. Bannister, and others of the tuneful choir. 

In the midst of this growing excitement it was 
learned that the Great Seal of England, which was 
= in the custody of the Lord Chancellor, had been 
stolen. Men looked at each other in amazement 
and dismay. What did this thing portend? Who 

had caused it to be done? What did it mean? 
gy ott nels Was it ordered by the King, or by Pitt, or by Fox? 
from “The Rival Candidates." What deep-laid plot did the burglary conceal? 
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Nobody could tell. The King, rising to the occasion, ordered a new seal to be made 
without delay. The robbery, which had no political significance, was forgotten, and 
the mind of the public returned to the General Election. 

On March 25th the House of Commons was dissolved, and the candidates 
made haste to issue their addresses to the “ Worthy and Independent Electors of 
the City of Westminster.” The Committee of Hood and Wray met at Wood’s 
Hotel, and that of Fox at the Shakespeare Tavern, both in Covent Garden. | The 
Westminster hustings were at that time put up in front of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. If I remember aright, the hustings of the election of 1868 were erected 
in Trafalgar Square ; and I think they were the last. ‘Then, pending the opening 
of the poll, the merry game of abuse and misrepresentation began, and was carried 
on with the greatest vigour on both sides. Against Hood nothing at all could be 
alleged by the most rancorous opponent: he was an Irish peer, 
newly created, and a victorious admiral. Against Sir Cecil Wray, 
however, there were two or three unfortunate circumstances. 

Thus, he had been put into his seat by the recommendation 
and influence of Fox, whom he now deserted. Of course, there- 
fore, he was Judas, Judas Iscariot, ‘Traitor, Monster of Ingratitude. 
That was the first charge: in default of anything else it was a 
good solid charge, to which his enemies could always return. 
Plain ingratitude, however, has always failed to command popular 
indignation. What can one expect? What does everybody’s 
experience teach ? “Gratitude, sir,” says the disappointed man 
of Virtue, “no one expects; but...” I do not suppose that 
the charge of ingratitude lost Sir Cecil Wray one single vote, 
any more than unexpected inconsistency or a sudden change of 
front or a sudden change of principle in these days affects the 
seat of a modern politician. The electors, therefore, heard 
with unmoved faces that Sir Cecil was worse than Judas 
Iscariot as regards treachery and ingratitude: what had the 
“= Election to do with private gratitude? They therefore 
~> proceeded to vote for him. 

—=- There was, however, another weapon—and one far 
more effective. He had once called the attention of 
the House to the lavish expenditure of Chelsea Hospital, 
; which maintained the old soldiers of the country at an 

‘Judas lecarlot” annual cost of £51 apiece. And on that occasion he 
(Sir Cecil Wray), from declared that, rather than continue this prodigality, he 
— would like to see the abolition of the Hospital! The 
abolition of Chelsea Hospital! And Chelsea Hospital was in Westminster Borough ! 
And that a Westminster member should say this monstrous thing! And, after he had 
said it, should dare to become a candidate again! Here, indeed, seemed a chance 
for the other side! Would the electors—the patriotic, enlightened electors of 
Westminster—return one who would actually abolish, because it cost a little money, 
the old soldiers’ hospital ? 

And there was a third weapon. Sir Cecil Wray had even proposed a tax on 
housemaids! Horrible! Wicked! This Monster would actually drive out of their 
places all the housemaids in the country! What would become of these poor 
girls? What would they do? Must they be thrown, weeping and reluctant, 
into the arms of Vice? Eloquence was exhausted, tears were shed, wrath was 
aroused by the mere description of what would have happened to these poor girls 
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away his words. ‘There 
they were! In vain did 
he say that it would be ‘| 
cheaper and better to give . | og a 
every man a pension of , *— 5m de ge 
twenty pounds a year, with bo 

permission to live where 

he wished: he had wounded feck 
the popular sentiment—he \ 
said he would willingly 
abolish Chelsea Hospital. 
As regards the housemaids, 

it was quite useless to The fittest fr « Bagger ld | 
explain that the master Y\ Phe Beast con berk or gront as Hog 
would pay the tax, not the \! 
maid: the average elector ~- ' 
did not want to pay any 
more taxes; rather than 
pay this tax he would go 
without his maidservant— 
then what was the poor 
girl to do? With such =<  “” «The Westminster Mendicant” 
excellent weapons as these, “S&SS¥ (Sir Cecil Wray). 
the caricaturist, the lampooner, the writer of squibs and the poet were amply 
provided. 
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First, by way of catechism :— 


“Who, in his advertisement, professes to be the protector of the fair sex ? 

“Sir Cecil Wray. 

“Who proposed a tax on the poorest of the fair sex? 

“Sir Cecil Wray. 

“Who calls himself a soldier and a man of humanity ? 

“Sir Cecil Wray. 

“Who proposed to pull down Chelsea Hospital ? 

“Sir Cecil Wray. 

“Who has forfeited the good opinion of every man of honour, humanity, and con- 
sistency ? 

“Sir Cecil Wray.” 


Next, which is always a sure method of creating a laugh, and is moreover very 
easy to manage, a leaflet in the Biblical style: 


“And it came to pass that there were dissensions amongst the rulers of the nation. 

“And the Counsellors of the Back Stairs said,‘ Let us take advantage, and yoke the 
people, even as oxen and rule them with a rod of iron. 

“*And let us break up the Assembly of Privileges, and get a new one of Prerogatives 
and let us hire false prophets to deceive the people.’ And they did so. 

“Then Judas Iscariot went among the citizens, saying, ‘Choose me one of your elders, 
and I will tax your innocent damsels, and I will take their bread from the helpless, lame 
and blind,’” etc., etc., etc. 


> 
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Or by way of posters, as the following :— 


“To be sold by Auction 
By 
JUDAS ISCARIOT, 
At the Prerogative Arms, Westminster, 
CHELSEA HOSPITAL, 
With all the live and dead Stock, 

In which is included the Cloaks, Crutches, Fire Arms, etc., of the poor worn-out 
Veterans, who have bled in their Country’s Cause, their existence being 
declared a Public Nuisance. 

Likewise the Virtue, Innocence, and Modesty of the harmless, inoffensive 
Servant Maids. 
The Sale of this last lot was intended by Judas for the purpose of raising 
the supplies for the Tax on Maid Servants. 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 
is extremely sorry he cannot put up for Sale 
PUBLIC INGRATITUDE, 
Having Reserved that Article for Himself. 
“N.B.—To be disposed of, A large Quantity of Patent Dark Lanterns, and 


the best Price will be given for a set of Fellows who will go through thick and 


thin for a rotten back staircase. 
Huzza for Prerogative! A Fig for the Constitution !” 


It was then discovered—or alleged, which came to the same thing—that Sir Cecil 
had married his own housemaid. The following not very brilliant epigram is written 
“‘on Sir Cecil proposing a tax on Maid Servants after having married his own” :— 


“When Cecil first the plan laid down, 
Poor servant girls to curse, 
He looked at home, and tock his own 
For better and for worse.” 


The Chelsea business provoked a more worthy effusion :— 


“And will you turn us out of doors, 
In age, to want a prey— 
When cold winds blow and tempest roars, 
Oh! Hard Sir Cecil Wray? 


“This house our haven is, and port 
After a stormy sea: 
Then shall it be cast down in sport, 
By hard Sir Cecil Wray? 
“Twill break our heart these scenes to leave, 
But soldiers must obey ; 
Yet in my conscience I believe 
You're mad, Sir Cecil Wray. 


“For who will see us poor and lame, 
Exposed on the highway, 

And not with curses load the name 
Of thee, Sir Cecil Wray? 
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“These walls can talk of Minden’s plain, 
Of England’s proudest day: 
I think I hear these walls complain 
Of thee, Sir Cecil Wray. 


“If thou art bent the poor to harm, 
Attack the young and gay: 
Girls both in health and beauty warm,— . 
But we are old, Sir Wray.” 


But Sir Cecil Wray had once published a volume of poems. Perhaps the 
cruelest stroke of all—if the poor man had the sensitive nature of most poets— 
must have been certain parodies of these verses. Here are some. The notes” 
are, of course, part of the parody. 


“ON CELIA KILLING A FLEA. 


“Thou great epitome of little death, all hail ! 
How blest thy fate beneath my Celia’s lovely nail ! 
No more thou'lt skip from sheet to sheet alive and well, 
The furious nail and finger toll’d thy passing bell. 


“N.B.—The allusion to the noise made by the animal’s sudden death is beautifully 
descriptive of a passing bell.” 


“On A BLACK SOW WITH A LITTER OF THIRTEEN PIGS. 


“To the head of that sow, what a back, chine,' and tail !? 
Here, John, bring to Porkey* some milk and some meal. 
Desire your mistress and Patty‘ my cousin 
Come look at the mother and her baker’s dozen.’ 


“How sweet is the smell of the straw in her stye!® 
It’s a mixture of oaten, and wheaten, and rye. 
What an eye has this fat little creature, indeed ! 
But no wonder at that, ’tis the true Chinese Breed.’ 

* * * . 

“The thirteenth my dear wife has told me she means 
To dress here at home, with sage® chopped in the brains : 
And the belly,® she says, shall be stuffed with sweet things, 
With prunes and with currants—a Dish fit for Kings : 
And egg sauce we will have, and potatoes," and butter, 
And will eat till neither one word more can we utter. 


' The chine is always considered the nicest part of the pork, either roasted or boiled, and is 
monstrous fine eating when the Norfolk Turkies are in *eason. 

2 The tail of a little roasted pig is a nice morsel. 

* Porkey was the Sow’s name. 

‘ Patty is an abbreviation of the Christian name Martha. Patty contains five letters—Martha 
has six. 

° A baker’s dozen is thirteen. 

® Stye is the name of a place where hogs, pigs, and sows are usually kept. 

7 China is a great place in the Eastern world, where I have never been in. But I have cups 
aad saucers, and tea, and a mandarin, and two fire screens that were actually made there. 

® Sage chopped in the brains is very common, and if the little tongue is put among them, it 
makes the dish better. 

® The place which contains the entrails, and when stuffed with sweet things is delicious. 

‘© Egg sauce is common in Ireland with pigs. 

" Potatoes—a vegetable something like a turnip, but more like an apple. They are sold in 
Covent Garden, and the Irish are fond of them.” 
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The Election took place during the time of dismal depression following the 
humiliation of the American War. There was one branch of the service, and only 
one, which the country could regard with pride or even satisfaction. ‘This was the 
Navy ; and of all the brave men who, in that disastrous war, endeavoured to uphold 
the honour of the British flag, Lord Hood was the popular favourite. He was at 
this time in his fiftieth year, and in the middle of his career. It is evident, from 
the silence with which the writers on the other side treated him, that it was not 
considered safe to attack him. Even the malignity of electioneering warfare was 
compelled to spare the name of Hood. He was returned, of course, and he 
continued to represent Westminster until the long war begun in 1793. 

As regards Sir Cecil Wray, the attacks made upon him, of which we have seen 
some, were villainous enough to meet the case of the greatest monster or the most 
brazen turn-coat: they were also powerless, for the simple reason that the real 
foundation for attack was so extremely weak. One can already perceive, behind 
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‘Procession to the Hustings after a successful canvass" (after a print A.D. 1784). 


this onslaught of combined bludgeon and rapier, a harmless man of blameless. 
private character ; cultivated; probably rather weak ; who was ill-advised when he 
opposed his old friend Fox, and when he brought forward Hood, a man enormously 
superior to himself. That he obtained so many votes and nearly defeated his 
opponent was due to the influence of the Court. 

As for Fox, he was at this time forty-five years of age, and in the midst of his. 
unbounded activity. At the age of nineteen he was returned for Midhurst. Before 
the age of twenty-five he had become a power in the House of Commons ; he had 
run racehorses ; he was a notorious gambler ; and had incurred debts to the total 
of £240,000 ; he was regarded as an enemy of the King and a friend of the people. 
We shall see what the other side could rake up against him. 

First there were questions suggested—“ Did you not” say, or do this or that ?— 
aouse Lord North and then join him—promise great things and perform nothing— 
buy up all the usual scribblers in the City—cringe to the electors? Then there 
were sarcastic reasons why Fox should be supported: the admirable economy with 
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which he conducted his own affairs—his general consistency—his great landed estates 
—his hatred of gambling. 

Another set of questions insinuated that he was a private friend of one Tyrle, 
executed for high treason in sending information to France. Virtuous indignation, 
of course, and not political expediency, compelled the plain and honest “ Father ” 
to ask whether the electors would vote for the “high priest of drunkenness, gaming, 
and every species of debauchery that can contaminate the principles we should wish 
to inculcate in our offspring.” 

They called him Carlo Khan, and Cogdie Shufflecard Reynardine, and they 
made the most infamous attacks on the Duchess of Devonshire and the other 
ladies who canvassed for him. Most of them are not to be quoted: the following 
extracts are the most decent :— 

“ Hail, Duchess, first of womankind ! 
Far, far you leave your sex behind ; 
With you none can compare : 

For who but you, from street to street, 
Would run about, a vote to get, 
Thrice, thrice bewitching fair ! 


“Each day you visit every shop, 
Into the house your head you pop, 
Nor do you act the prude: 
For every man salutes your Grace ; 
Some kiss your hand and some your face, 
he And some are rather rude. 


‘The girl condemned to walk the streets 
And pick each blackguard up she meets, 
And get him in her clutches, 
: Has lost her trade; for they despise 
Her wanton airs, her leering eyes, 
Now they can kiss a Duchess !” 


The following lyrics are the commencement of a short satiric poem, compelled, 
like the remonstrance of the “Father,” by the indignant heart of the poet :— 


“See modest Duchesses, no longer nice, 
In Virtue’s honour haunt the sinks of Vice: 
In Freedom’s cause the guilty bribe convey, 
And perjured wretches piously betray.” 
In a lighter strain the following :— 
“Her mien like Cytherea’s dove, 
Her lips like Hybla’s honey : 
Who would not give a vote for love, 
Unless he wanted money? 





“Alas! To reputation blind ! 
I wonder some folks bore it: 
You’ve lost your fame, and those that find 
Can ne’er again restore it.” 


On the other side there was one capable of putting the Duchess in a more 
amiable light :— 
“Arrayed in matchless beauty, Devon’s fair, 
In Fox’s favour takes a zealous part : 
But, oh ! where’er the pilferer comes, beware 
She supplicates a vote and steals a. heart.” 
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All the ladies were not on the side of Fox: Lady Buckinghamshire came into 
the field for Hood and Wray. Unfortunately she was inferior to the Duchess in 
personal charms, and the friends of Fox, one regrets to say, had the bad taste to 
call her Madame Blubber. ‘They made at least one song about her, of which one 
can quote the first two stanzas :— 


“A certain lady I won’t name 

Must take an active part, sir, 

To show that Devon’s beauteous dame 
Should not engage each heart, sir. 

She canvassed all—both great and small, 
And thundered at each door, sir ; 

She rummaged every shop and stall, 
The Duchess was still before, sir. 


“Sam Marrowbones had shut his shop, 

And just had lit his pipe, sir, 

When in the lady needs must pop, 
Exceeding plump and ripe, sir. 

‘Gad zounds !’ said he, ‘how late you be! 
For votes you come to bore me,— 

But let us feel, are you beef or veal? 
The Duchess has been before ye.’” 


On Thursday, April 1st, the polling began. ‘The hustings were put up in Covent 
Garden, and at eleven a.m. the candidates appeared before an enormous mob. 
Fox’s address was drowned in clamours and shouts and curses, and by the 
delectable music of marrowbones and cleavers. ‘The show of hands was declared 
in favour of Hood and Wray: a Poll was demanded, and was _ opened 
immediately. 

The polling went on, day after day, for more than six weeks. It was not until 
Monday, May 17th, that it was finally closed. During the whole of that time 
Westminster was the scene of continual fighting, feasting and drinking. Lord Hood, 
about whose return there seems to have been no doubt from the beginning, thought 
it necessary to protect his voters by a body of sailors brought from Wapping. 
These gallant fellows were stationed in front of the hustings, displaying the King’s 
colours, and actually commanded by naval officers. It seems incredible that such 
a thing should have been tolerated. But it was a hundred years ago. The sailors 
assaulted and knocked down the voters on the other side. When complaints were 
made, Hood’s Committee refused to send them away. 

On Saturday, April 3rd, a body of Guards, nearly three hundred strong, were 
marched to Covent Garden under orders to vote for Hood and Wray. 

On April 5th the sailors met their match, for the chairmen, all stout and sturdy 
Irishmen, came down to Covent Garden in a body, and after a battle with cudgels 
and chair-poles in the fine old eighteenth-century fashion—a form of fight which 
gave every possible advantage to the valiant, and every opportunity for personal 
distinction—they drove the sailors from the field and remained in possession. The 
routed sailors made for St. James’s Street, proposing to destroy the chairs; but they 
were followed by the chairmen, resolute to preserve their property. Again the 
sailors were driven from the field. ‘The rioting continued, more or less, during the 
whole of the Election. For the most part it was carried on in Covent Garden, 
outside Wood’s Hotel, which was the headquarters of Hood and Wray ; and outside 
the Shakespeare Tavern, where sat Fox’s Committee. For instance, one day a 
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certain party of amiable and honest butchers marched into Covent Garden wearing 
Fox’s colours. Of course it was quite accidental that this procession, with its band 
of marrowbones and cleavers, should strike up an inspiriting strain, accompanied by 
derisive cheers, in front of Wood’s Hotel, and of course they did not expect what 
followed—the appearance on the scene of the sailors armed with bludgeons and 
cutlasses. A fight followed, in which the sailors were driven back ; some one from 
the hotel windows fired into the mob, upon which the windows were broken. The 
arrival of the Guards prevented fresh hostilities. A good many were wounded in 
this affair; happily, no one was killed. 

A more serious riot took place on May 11th. It was supposed that the 
polling would conclude 
on that day; the West- 
minster magistrates, ap- 
prehending a riot, called 
together a large number 
of special constables, and 
sent them to Covent 
Garden to keep the peace. 
The polling went on 
quietly until three o'clock, 
when it closed for the 
day. ‘Then the fighting 
began between the 
butchers and the con- 
stables. Who provoked 
it? The constables were 
sent, it was said, in order 
to get up a riot. The 
butchers, it was said, be- 
gan. Fox himself was 
knocked down. The con- 
stables were defeated, one 
man being killed; and 
the soldiers were called in. 

Mr. John Hunter, 
surgeon, gave evidence in 
the inquest that followed. 
The man was killed by 
injuries inflicted by some 
blunt weapon, presumably 
a bludgeon. The jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown. The funeral of the unfortunate man was carefully conducted so as 
to throw the odium of his death on Fox’s side. He was buried, though a Whitechapel 
man, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. The other people declared 
that he was really buried at Whitechapel, and that the coffin placed in St. Paul’s 
was empty. The funeral was conducted, of course, very slowly past the Shakespeare 
Tavern and before the hustings. The widow followed in a mourning coach, crying 
out of the window “Blood for Blood!” The procession was admirably arranged 
in order to provoke another riot, which would certainly have happened, had not 
Fox’s Committee caused the polling to be stopped at two instead of three o’clock, 
so that when the funeral arrived Covent Garden was comparatively quiet. The 





The Speaker's Court as it appeared before the Fire. 
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last day of the struggle was on May 17th, after forty-seven days of polling. ‘The 
result was :— 


Lord Hood . d ‘ ; P : ‘ . 6694 
Charles James Fox. ; ; ‘ . » 0934 
Sir Cecil Wray . : : ; : : . 5998 


Sir Cecil Wray demanded a scrutiny, to which Fox objected. ‘The reason of his 
objection appeared later on, when the subject was discussed in the House, and it 
appeared that a scrutiny would probably last five years and would cost £30,000, 
which would have to be paid by the candidates. It was therefore abandoned. 

But the fun was not yet finished. A ‘Triumphal Procession was formed, and the 
successful candidate was escorted on his way to Devonshire House. The following 
was the order of the Procession :— 


“Heralds on Horseback. 
!wenty-four marrow-bones and cleavers. 
The Arms of Westminster. 
Thirty Firemen of Westminster. 
Martial Music. 
Committees of the seven Parishes, with white Wands, following their respective banners 
and attended by numberless gentlemen of the several Districts. 
Squadron of Gentlemen on Horseback in Buff and Bluc. 
Trumpets. 
Flag—The Rights of the Commons. 
Grand Band of Music. 
Flag—The Men of the People. 
Marshals on Foot. 
Triumphal Chair 
Decorated with Laurels, in which was seated 
The Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 
Trumpets. 
Flag—The Whig Cause. 
Second Squadron of Horse. 
Liberty Boys of Newport Market. 
Mr. Fox's Carriage crowned with Laurels. 
Banner Sacred to Female Patriotism. 
Blue Standard. Inscribed 
Independence ! 
State carriages of the Duchess of Portland and the Duchess of Devonshire, drawn by 
six horses superbly caparisoned, with six running footmen attending on each. 
Gentlemen’s Servants closing the Procession—two and two.” 


The Procession over, they all adjourned—Marrow-bones, Cleavers, Liberty Boys 
and all, to Willis’s Rooms, where they made a glorious night of it. 

The Prince of Wales gave a déjeuner in honour of the occasion to six hundred 
“of the first persons of fashion.” ‘They danced all night and till six in the morning, 
and they all met again in the evening at Mrs. Crewe’s Ball. Captain Morris took 
the chair after supper, and sang the “ Baby and Nurse.” He then proposed a toast, 
“Buff and Blue and Mrs. Crewe!” to which the fair hostess responded, wittily 
and gracefully, with “ Buff and Blue and all for you!” Then Captain Morris gave 
them a succession of songs “with a spirit that made every fair eye in the room 
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dance with delight.” At four o'clock they went back to the dancing and kept it 
up till six or seven. 

So ended the fiercest contest and the longest of which any history remains. 
It is also, to repeat what has been already advanced, the only election of which 
there has been preserved so complete a record. Page after page, in the volume 
from which I have quoted, is filled with paragraphs cut from the papers of the 
day, in which the most astonishing ingenuity is devoted to the invention of new 
libels, the distortion of old speeches, and the perversion of facts. We have seen 
that against Sir Cecil Wray absolutely nothing of the least importance could be 
alleged, because it was absurd to suppose that he was to be Fox’s henchman for 
life. Fox had certainly introduced Wray to the Westminster electors, and that was 
the only service he had rendered him. Against Fox himself very little of 
importance could be alleged, because, even if he was a prodigal, a gambler and 
of doubtful virtue, the average Briton has always loved a sportsman, and has never 
at least, not until quite recently—thought that a man’s gifts and powers as a 
statesman depend upon his private morals. All the abuse, all the libels, all the 
monstrous lies hurled about on either side, were absolutely useless: I do not believe 
that they influenced a single elector. Were the gentlemen who played so beautifully 
with the marrow-bones and cleavers influenced ? Were the Liberty Boys of Newport 
Market influenced ? Were the residents of Peter Street, Orchard Street, the Almonry 
influenced? ‘They were not voters. The voting qualification of 1784 was the 
burgage holding, the tenant who paid scot and lot, and the potwaller. Did the 
presence of the sailors assist the Court party? Did the valiant chairmen prove of 
any real help to Fox? I think not. All these things amused the mob: none 
of these things moved the elector. The one thing that damaged Fox was his late 
coalition with Lord North, the man most heartily and thoroughly detested in all 
the length and breadth of the country—the man universally regarded as the chief 
cause of the national disasters and humiliations. And I think that what hurt Sir 
Cecil Wray most was the marching of the three hundred Guards in a body to vote 
as they were ordered, and the interference of the Court in commanding every person 
connected with the Household to vote against Fox. And for my own part, had I 
been able to vote at that election, Fox should have had a plumper from me if only 
to win one of the Duchess’s smiles ; and if any other reason were wanting, I should 
have voted for Fox because, of all the men of that most disagreeable period, Fox, 
to my mind, stands out as the bravest, the most genial, and the most patriotic. 





WALTER BESANT. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
AN INTERLUDE. 


MONTH or five weeks went by at Rosham almost without incident. For 
A the moment money troubles were in abeyance, seeing that the payment of 
the interest due on the mortgages was not pressed, and the sale of Lady 
Graves’ jewels had provided sufficient funds to meet the most immediate claims, to 
pay household expenses, and even to provide for Ellen’s trousseau upon a moderate 
scale. By degrees Henry regained the use of his injured limb, though it was now 
evident that he would carry the traces of his accident to the grave in the shape of 
a pronounced limp. In all other respects he was bodily as well as ever he had 
been, though he remained much troubled in mind. Of Joan he had heard nothing ; 
and it appeared that nobody knew where she had gone, or what she was doing, 
except possibly Mr. Levinger, whom he scarcely cared to ask for tidings. That 
her aunt did not know was evident from the fact that one morning she arrived at 
the Hall, and, adopting a tone in which obsequiousness and violence were curiously 
mixed, taxed him roundly with having spirited her niece away. In vain did Henry 
assure her that he knew no more of Joan’s whereabouts than she did herself; since 
she either did not or would not believe him, and at length departed, breathing 
threats that if the girl was not forthcoming shortly she would “make it hot for him, 
baronet or no baronet.” For his part Henry was somewhat at a loss to understand 
Mrs. Gillingwater’s conduct, since he knew well that she had no sort of affection 
for her niece, and it was obvious from her words that she was rather proud than 
otherwise of the gossip connecting Joan’s name with his own. 
*T know all about your goings on,” she had said, “though I haven’t come 
here to preach to you, for that’s your affair and hers; but I do say that if you 
call yourself a gentleman you should do what is handsome by the girl, seeing 


that you’ve stood in the way of her making a good marriage ; and, to put it plump, 
Copyright 1895 by H. Rider Haggard. 
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“She taxed him roundly with having spirited her niece away.” 


Sir Henry, I think that you are in duty bound to do something for me too, bearing 
in mind all the ‘truck’ that I’ve had about the two of you, and that one has 
been taken away from me as was-dearer than a daughter.” 

The real explanation of this estimable person’s behaviour was twofold. In the 
first place, Joan being gone, she had lost the monthly sum that was paid for her 
board, and in the second she had been bribed by Samuel Rock to win the secret 
of her hiding-place from Henry. In due course Mrs. Gillingwater reported the 
failure of her mission to Samuel, who, needless to say, did not believe a word of 
Henry’s denial. Indeed, he accused Mrs. Gillingwater first of being a fool, and 
next of taking money from the enemy as well as from himself, with the result that 
a very pretty quarrel ensued between the pair of them. 

After a few days’ reflection Samuel determined to take the matter into his 
own hands. Already he had attempted to extract information about Joan from Mr. 
Levinger, who, however, professed ignorance, and would give him none. Having 
ascertained that the man was hateful to Joan, he had the good feeling to wish 
to protect her from his advances ; for he saw well that if once Rock learned her 
address he would follow her like a shadow, and if necessary hunt her from place 
to place, importuning her to marry him. The girl was out of the way, which was 
much, though of course it would be better were she safely married. But, greatly 
as he might desire such a thing, he would be no party to her persecution. Joan, 
he felt, was doing her best to further his plans; in return he would do everything 
in his power—at least, everything that circumstances permitted—to promote her 
comfort and welfare. She should not lack for money, nor should she be tormented 
by Samuel Rock. 

Having drawn the Monk’s Lodge covers blank, Mr. Rock turned his attention 
to those of Rosham. As a first step he sent Mrs. Gillingwater to whine and 
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threaten, with results that we have already learned. Then he determined to go 
himself. He did not, however, drive up to the Hall and ask boldly to see Sir 
Henry, as Mrs. Gillingwater had done, for such an act would not have been in 
keeping with his character. Samuel’s nature was a furtive one. Did he desire to 
see a person, he would lurk about for hours in order to meet him on some path 
which he knew that he must follow, rather than accost him in a public place. 
Even in business transactions, of which he had many, this custom clung to him. 
He was rarely seen on market days, and so well were his habits known, that 
customers desiring to buy his fat stock or his sheep or his hay would wait about 
the land till he “happened” on them in the course of his daily round. Thus he 
made three separate visits to Rosham before he succeeded in meeting Henry. On 
the first occasion he discovered that it was his practice—for by now Henry could 
get about—to waik round the home-farm after breakfast. Accordingly Rock 
returned on the following day; but the weather chanced to be bad, and Henry 
did not come out. Next 
morning he was more 
fortunate. Having put up 
his cart at the village inn, 
he took his stand upon an 
eminence, as though he 
were a wandering poet 
contemplating the beauties 
of Nature, and _ waited. 
Presently he saw Henry 
appear out of a cow-shed 
and cross some fields in 
his direction, whereon 
Samuel retreated behind 
a hay-stack. Five minutes 
passed, and Henry hobbled 
by within three yards of 
him. He followed at his 
heels, unable to make up 
his mind how to begin the 
interview, walking so softly 
on the grass that it was 
not until Henry observed another shadow keeping pace with his own that he became 
aware of his presence. ‘Then, not unnaturally, he wheeled round suddenly, for the 
apparition of this second shadow in the open field, where he had imagined himself 
to be alone, was almost uncanny. So quickly did he turn, indeed, that Samuel ran 
into him before he could stop himself. 

“Who the devil are you?” said Henry, lifting his stick, for his first thought 
was that he was about to be attacked by a tramp. “Oh! I beg your pardon,” 
he added: “I suppose that you are the person who is coming to see me about the 
Five Elms farm?” 

“T’ve been waiting to see you, sir,” said Samuel obsequiously, and lifting his 
hat—“ in fact, I’ve been waiting these three mornings.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you come and speak to me, my good man, instead 
of sneaking about after me like a Red Indian? It’s easy enough to find me, | 
suppose ?” 

“It isn’t about a farm that I wish to see you, sir,” went on Samuel, ignoring the 
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question. “No, sir, this ain’t no matter between a proud landlord and a poor 
tenant coming to beg a few pounds off his rent for his children’s bread, as it were. 
This is a matter between man and man, or perhaps between man and woman.” 

“Look here,” said Henry, “are you crazed, or are you asking me riddles? 
Because, if so, you may as well give it up, for I hate thems What is your name ?” 

“My name, sir, is Samuel Rock,”—here his manner suddenly became insolent,— 
“and I have come to ask you a riddle; and what’s more, I mean to get an answer 
to it. What have you done with Joan Haste ?” 

“Oh! I see,” said Henry. “I wonder I didn’t recognise you. Now, Mr. Samuel 
Rock, by way of a beginning let me recommend you to keep a civil tongue in your 
head. I’m not the kind of person to be bullied, do you understand ?” 

Samuel looked at Henry’s blue eyes, that shone somewhat ominously, and at 
his determined chin and mouth, and understood. 

“I’m sure I meant no offence, sir,” he replied, again becoming obsequious. 

“Very well: then be careful to give none. It is quite easy to be polite when 
once you get used to it. Now I will answer your question. I have done nothing 
with Joan Haste—about whom, by the way, you have not the slightest right to 
question me. I don’t know where she is, and I have neither seen nor heard of 
her for several weeks. Good morning !” 

That, sir, is a “ 

“Now, pray be careful.” And Henry turned to go. 

“We don’t part like that, sir,” said Rock, following him and speaking to him 
over his shoulder. “I’ve got some more to say to you.” 

“Then say it to my face; don’t keep sneaking behind me like an assassin. 
What is it?” 

“This, sir: you have robbed me, sir; you have taken my ewe-lamb, as David 
did to Nathan, and your reward shall be the reward of David.” 

“Oh, confound you and your ewe-lamb!” said Henry, who was fast getting 
beyond argument. ‘“‘ What do you want?” 

“JT want her back, sir. I don’t care what’s happened; I don’t care if you have 
stolen her; I tell you I want her back.” 

“Very well, then, go and find her; but don’t bother me.” 

“Oh yes, Dll find her in time; I’ll marry her, never you fear; but I thought 
that you might be able to help me on with it, for she’s nothing to you; but you 
see it’s this way—I can’t live without her.” 

“T have told you, Mr. Rock, that I don’t know where Joan Haste is; and if 
I did, I may add that I would not help you to find her, as I believe she is hiding 
herself to keep out of your way. Now will you be so good as to go?” 

Then Samuel burst into a flood of incoherent menaces and abuse, born of 
his raging hate and jealousy. Henry did not follow the torrent—he did not even 
attempt to do so, seeing that his whole energies were occupied in a supreme effort 
to prevent himself from knocking this creature down. 

“She’s mine, and not yours,” he ended. “I’m an honest man, I am, and I 
mean to marry her like an honest man; and when I’ve married her, just you keep 
clear, Sir Henry Graves, or, by the God that made you, I’ll cut your throat !” 

“ Really,” ejaculated Henry, “this is too much! Here, Jeffries, and you, 
Bates,” he called to two men in his employ who chanced to be walking by: “ this 
person seems to be the worse for drink. Would you be so good as to take him 
off the premises? And look here—be careful that he never comes back again.” 

Messrs. Jeffries and Bates grinned and obeyed ; for, as it happened, they both 
knew Samuel, and one of them had a grudge against him. 


or 
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“You hear what Sir Henry says. Now come you on, master,” said Jeffries. 
“ Surely it is a scandal to see a man the worse for beer at this time of day. Come 
on, master.” 

By now Samuel’s passion had spent itself, and he went quietly enough, followed 
by the two labourers. Henry watched him disappear towards the road, and then 
said aloud :— 

“Upon my word, Joan Haste, fond as I am of you, had I known half the 
trouble and insult that I must suffer on your account, I would have chosen to go 
blind before ever I set eyes upon your face.” 


Within a week of this agreeable interview with Samuel Rock, Henry set out to 
pay his long-promised visit to Monk’s Lodge. ‘This time he drove thither, and no 
turther accident befell him. But as he passed by Ramborough Abbey he reflected 
sadly enough on the strange imbroglio in which he had become involved since the 
day when he attempted to climb its ruined tower. At present things seemed to 
be straightening themselves out somewhat, it was true; but a warning sense told 
him that there were worse troubles to come than any which had gone before. 

The woman who was the root of these evils had vanished, indeed; but he knew 
well that all which is hidden is not necessarily lost, and absence did not avail to 
cure him of his longing for the sight of her dear face. He might wish that he had 
been stricken blind before his eyes beheld it; but he had looked upon it, alas! 
too long, nor could he blot out its memory. He tried to persuade himself that 
he did not care; he tried to believe that his sensations were merely the outcome 
of flattered vanity ; he tried, even, to forbid his mind to think of her,—only to 
experience the futility of one and all of these endeavours. 

Whether or no he was “in love” with Joan, he did not know, since, never 
having fallen into that condition, he had no standard by which to measure his 
feelings. What he had good cause to know, however, was that she had taken 
possession of his waking thoughts in a way that annoyed and bewildered him—yes, 
and even of his dreams. The vision of her was all about him ; most things recalled 
her to him, directly or indirectly, and he could scarcely listen to a casual conver- 
sation, or mix in the society of other women, without being reminded—by inference, 
contrast, or example—of something that she had said or done. His case was by 
no means hopeless ; for even now he knew that time would cure the trouble, or at 
least draw its sting. He was not a lad, to be carried away by the wild passion 
which is one of the insane privileges of youth ; and he had many interests, ambitions, 
hopes and fears with which this woman was not connected, though, as it chanced 
at present, her subtle influence seemed to pervade them all. 

Meanwhile his position towards her was most painful: she had gone, leaving 
him absolutely in the dark as to her wishes, motives, or whereabouts ; leaving him 
also to suffer many things on her account, not the least of them being the 
haunting knowledge of what, in her silence and solitude, she must be suffering 
upon his. 

Well, he had debated the matter till his mind grew weary, chiefly with the object 
of discovering which among so many conflicting duties were specious and which 
were sacred, and now he was inclined to give up the problem as insoluble, and to 
allow things to take their chance. 

“By George!” he thought to himself, glancing at the old tower, “this is the 
kind of thing that they call romance: well, I call it hell, No more romance for 
me if I can avoid it. And now I am going to stay with old Levinger, and, as I 
suppose that I shall not be expected to make love to his daughter—at any rate, 
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at present—I’ll try to enjoy myself, and forget for a few days that there is such a 
thing as a woman in the world.” 

Henry reached Monk’s Lodge in time to dress for dinner, and was at once shown 
by Mr. Levinger, who greeted him with cordiality and evident pleasure, to his room— 
a low and many-cornered apartment commanding a delightful view of the sea. Having 
changed, he found his way to the drawing-room, where Emma was waiting to receive 
him, which she did very courteously, and with more self-possession than might have 
been expected of her. It struck Henry, as he stood by the window and chatted to 
her on indifferent subjects in the pearly light of the September evening, that he had 
never seen her look so charming. Perhaps it was that her secret troubles had added 
dignity to her delicate face and form, or that the dress she wore became her, or that 
the old-fashioned surroundings of the place among which she had grown up, and 
that doubtless had exercised their influence upon her character, seemed to combine 
with and to set off her quaint and somewhat formal grace of mien and movement. 
At least it seemed to him that she was almost beautiful that night, not with the 
rich and human loveliness of a woman like Joan, but in a certain spiritual fashion 
which was peculiar to her. 

Presently they went in to dinner. It was a pleasant meal enough, and Henry 
enjoyed the change from the cold-looking Rosham dining-room, with its pillars and 
its dingy old masters, even more than he had hoped to do. Here there were no old 
masters and no marble, but walls wainscoted with a dado of black oak, and hung 
with quaint Flemish pictures painted on panels or on copper, such as are still to 
be picked up by the discerning at sales in the Eastern counties. Here also were 
no melancholy cedars shutting off the light, but open windows wreathed about 
with ivy, through which floated the murmur of the sea. The dinner was excellent, 
moreover, as was Mr. Levinger’s champagne; and by the time that they reached 
the dessert Henry found himself in a better mood than he had been for many a 
long week. 

Abandoning his reserve, he fell into some harmless snare that was set by his 
host, and began to speak of himself and his experiences—a thing that he very rarely 
did. Though for the most part he was a somewhat silent man, and at his best could 
not be called a brilliant conversationalist, Henry could talk well when he chose, in a 
certain plain and forcible manner that attracted by its complete absence of exaggera- 
tion or of straining after effect. He told them tales of wars in Ashantee and 
Egypt ; he described to them a great hurricane off the coast of Madagascar, when 
the captain and first lieutenant of the ship in which he was serving were swept 
overboard by a single sea, leaving him in command of her; and several other 
adventures, such as befall Englishmen who for twenty years or more have served 
their country in every quarter of the globe. By now the coffee and cigarettes 
had been brought in; but Emma did not leave the room—indeed, it was not 
her custom to do so, and the presence of a guest at Monk’s Lodge was so rare 
an event that it did not occur to her to vary it. She sat, her face hidden in 
the shadow, listening with wide-opened eyes to Henry’s “moving accidents by 
flood and field”; and yet she grew sad as she listened, feeling that his talk was 
inspired by a vain regret which was almost pitiful. He was speaking as old men 
speak of their past, of events that are gone by, of things in which they have no 
longer any share. 

Evidently Mr. Levinger felt this also, for he said, “It is unfortunate, Graves, 


that prospects like yours should have been snapped short. 


What do you mean to 
do with yourself now ?” 


“Yes,” answered Henry, “it is very unfortunate ; but these things will happen. 
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As for the future it must look after itself. Ninety-nine naval officers out of a 
hundred have no future. ‘They live—or rather starve—upon their half-pay in some 
remote village, and become churchwardens—that is, if they do not quarrel with 
the parson.” 

“T hope that you will do something more than this,” said Mr. Levinger. “I 
look forward to seeing you member for our division if { live long enough. You 
might do more good for the Navy in the House than ever you could have done 
at sea.” 

“That’s just what a man told me at the Admiralty, and I think I answered him 
that I preferred a command at sea. Not but that I should like the other thing 
very well, if it came in my way. However, as both careers are as much beyond my 
reach as the moon, it is no use talking of them, is it ?” 

“T don’t agree with you—I don’t agree at all. You will be a great authority yet. 
And now let us go into the other room.” 

So they went into the drawing-room, where Emma sang a little, sweetly enough; and 
after she had bidden them good-night they adjourned to the study to smoke and drink 
weak whiskies-and-sodas. Here Mr. Levinger was the talker and Henry the listener, 
and it seemed to the latter that he had rarely met a man with so much knowledge 
and power of observation, or one who could bring these to bear in a more interesting 
manner upon whatever subject he chanced to be discussing. His intellect was keen, 
his knowledge of life and men large and varied, and he seemed to know every book 
worth reading, and, what is more, to remember its contents. 

Thus Henry’s first evening at Monk’s Lodge passed very pleasantly, and as his 
visit began so it went on and ended. In the daytime he would take his gun, and, 
accompanied by Mr. Levinger on a pony and by an old man, half bailiff and half 
gamekeeper, would limp through the bracken in search of partridges and rabbits, 
an occupation in which he took great delight, although he was still too lame to follow 
it for long at a time. 

Failing the shooting, his host organised some expedition to visit a distant church 
or earthwork, and accompanied by Emma they drove for hours through the mellow 
September afternoon. Or sometimes they sat upon the beach beneath the cliff, 
chatting idly on everything under heaven ; or, if it chanced to rain, they would take 
refuge in the study and examine Mr. Levinger’s collection of coins, ancient weapons 
and other antiquities. 

Then at last arrived the dinner-hour, and another delightful evening would be 
added to the number of those that had gone. Before he had been in the house a 
week, Henry felt a different man; indeed, had any one told him, when he came to 
Monk’s Lodge, that he was about to enjoy himself so much, he would not have 
believed it. He could see also that both Mr. Levinger and his daughter were glad 
that he should be there. At first Emma was a little stiff in her manner towards 
him, but by degrees this wore off, and he found himself day by day growing more 
friendly with her. 

The better they became acquainted, the greater grew their mutual liking, and the 
more complete their understanding of each other. There was now no question of 
love-making, or even of flirtation between them ; their footing was one of friendship, 
and both of them were glad that it should be so. Soon the sharpest sting of Emma’s 
shame passed away, since she could not believe that the man who greeted her with 
such open fellowship had learned the confession which broke from her on that night of 
her despair, for if it were so, surely he would look down upon her and show it in his 
manner. ‘Taking this for granted, in some dim and illogical fashion she was grateful 
to him for not having heard ; or if by any chance he had heard, as she was bound to 
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admit was possible, still more was she grateful in that he dissembled his knowledge 
so completely as to enable her to salve her pride with the thought that he was 
ignorant. Indeed, in this event, so deeply did she feel upon the point, she was 
prepared in her own mind to forgive any sins of omission or commission with which 
he stood charged, setting against them the generosity of his conduct in this particular. 
Of the future Emma did not think ; she was content to live in the present, and to feel 
that she had never been so happy before. Neither did she think of the past, with 
its disquieting tales of Joan Haste, and its horrible suggestions that Henry was being 
driven into marriage with herself for pecuniary reasons. If a day should ever come 
when he proposed to her, then it would be time enough to take all these matters 
into consideration, and to decide whether she should please her pride and do 
violence to her heart, or sacrifice her pride and satisfy her heart. ‘There was no 
need to come to a decision now, for she could see well that, whatever might be his 
thoughts with reference to her, Henry had no immediate intention of asking her to 
be his wife. 

Although of course he could not follow all the secret workings of Emma’s mind, 
Henry grasped the outlines of the situation accurately enough. He knew that this 
was a time of truce, and that by a tacit agreement all burning questions were 
postponed to a more convenient season. Mr. Levinger said no word to him of his 
daughter, of Joan Haste, or even of the financial affairs connected with the Rosham 
mortgages, for all these subjects were tabooed under the conditions of their armistice. 
Tormented as he had been, and as he must shortly be again, he also was deeply 
grateful for this indulgence, and more than content to forget the past and to let the 
future take care of itself. One thing grew clear to him, however ; indeed, before he 
left Monk’s Lodge he admitted it to himself in so many words: it was, that had there 
been no Joan Haste and no mortgages in the question, he would certainly ask Emma 
Levinger to be his wife. 

The more he saw of this lady, the more attached he grew to her. She attracted 
him in a hundred ways—by her gentleness, her delicacy of thought, her ever-present 
sympathy with distress and with all that was good and noble, and by the quaintness 
and culture of her mind. For these and many other reasons he could imagine no 
woman whom he should prefer to marry were he fortunate enough to win her. But 
always when he thought of it two spectres seemed to rise and stand before him—one 
of Joan, passionate, lovely and loving, and the other shaped like a roll of parchment 
and labelled “ Mortgages, Sixty thousand pounds !” 

At length the ten days of his stay came to an end, and upon a certain morning 
the old Rosham coachman appeared at the door of Monk’s Lodge to drive him 
home again. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Levinger,” he said, “for your kindness and 
hospitality to me here. I have not had such a good time for many a long day. It 
has been a rest to me, and I have come to the conclusion that rest is the best thing 
in the whole world. Now I must go back to face my anxieties.” 

“‘Meaning the eleventh of October?” said Mr. Levinger. 

“Yes, meaning the eleventh of October and other things. I am sure I do not 
know what on earth I am to do about those farms. But I won’t begin to bore you 
with business now. Good-bye, and again, many thanks.” 

“ Good-bye, Graves, and don’t fret. I daresay that something will turn up. My 
experience is that something generally does turn up—that is to say, when one is the 
right side of forty.” 

“Oh, Sir Henry!” said Emma, appearing at the door of the drawing-room, 
“will you take a note to your sister for me? It is just ready” 
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“ Certainly,” he answered, following her to the writing-table 

“Tt is about my going to town with her next month,” she went on. “I have 
been speaking to my father, and he says that I may if I like. It is a question 
of trousseau—not that I know anything about such matters, but I am glad of the 
excuse for a change. Are you going with her?” 

“T don’t know. An old messmate of mine always gives a dinner at the Rag 
on the twentieth, to celebrate an adventure in which we were concerned together. 
I had a letter from him the other day asking me to come. I haven't answered 





“The ten days of his stay came to an end.’ 


it yet, but if you like I will accept. I believe you go up on the eighteenth, 
don’t you?” 

Emma coloured faintly. “Of course it would be pleasant if you came,” she 
answered. “We might go to some picture galleries, and to the British Museum 
to look at those Egyptian things.” 

“ All right,” said Henry; “ we’ve got to get there first. And now good-bye. I 
can assure you that I shall never forget your goodness to me.” 

“ The goodness is on your side, Sir Henry: it is very kind of you to have come 
to see us.” 

*‘ And it is very nice of you to say so, Miss Levinger. Again good-bye, or rather 
au revoir.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Joan reached town in safety. Willy Hood called for her box as he had promised, 
and conveyed it to the station before anybody at the inn was up, whither she 
followed after breakfast. It gave Joan a new and strange sensation to sit opposite 
her aunt, who took the opportunity of a ¢é/e-d-¢éte to scold and grumble at her from 
one end of the meal to the other, and to reflect that they were about to separate, 
for aught she knew, never to meet again. She could not pretend any affection for 
Mrs. Gillingwater, and yet the thought moved her, for after all she belonged to 
the familiar round of daily life from which Joan was about to cut herself adrift. 
Still more did it move her, yes, even to silent tears, when for the last time she 
looked upon the ancient room that had been hers, and in which she had nursed 
Henry back to health. Here every chair and picture was an old friend, and, what is 
more, connected with his presence, the presence which to-day she finally refused. 

In turning her back upon that room she forsook all hope of seeing him again, 
and not till she had closed its door behind her did she learn how bitter was 
this renunciation. 

Finding her luggage at the station, she saw it labelled, and took her seat in the 
train. Just as they were about to start Willy Hood sauntered up. 

“Oh! there you are, Joan Haste,” he said. “I thought that you would be 
following your box, so I’ve just dropped round to say good-bye to you. Good-bye, 
Joan: I hope that you will have a pleasant time up in London. Let me know 
your address, and I shouldn’t wonder if I looked you up there one day, for 
somehow I don’t feel as though there were room for another smart young man in 
Bradmouth, and the old place won’t seem the same without you. Perhaps, as you 
ain’t going to marry him after all,” and Willy jerked his red head in the direction 
of Rosham, “if you'll have the patience to wait a year or two, we might set up 
together yonder in the grocery line.” 

“You impudent little monkey!” said Joan, laughing in spite of herself; and 
then the train steamed off, leaving Master Willy on the platform, kissing his hand 
in the direction of her carriage. 

On arriving at Liverpool Street, Joan took a cab and directed the man to 
Kent Street, Paddington, whither she came after a drive that seemed interminable. 

Kent Street, Paddington, was a shabby little place in the neighbourhood of the 
Edgware Road. The street itself ended in a cu/de-sac, which was a recommendation 
to the lover of quiet, as of course no traffic could pass through it; but, probably 
on this account, it was the happy hunting ground of hundreds of dirty children, 
whose shrill voices echoed through it from dawn to dark, as they played and fought 
and screamed. The houses were tall, and covered with a dingy stucco, that here 
and there had peeled away in flakes, exposing patches of yellow brick; the doors 
were much in need of paint, some of the area railings were broken, and the window 
curtains had for the most part the appearance of having been dried in a coal cellar. 
Indeed, the general squalor and the stuffy odours of the place filled Joan’s heart with 
dismay, for she had never before visited the poorer quarters of a large town. 

“Are you sure that this is Kent Street, Paddington?” she asked feebly of the 
driver. 

“If you don’t believe me, Miss, look for yourself,” he answered gruffly, pointing 
to the corner of a house upon which the name was painted. “No. 13, you said, 
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oon dt? 


**1 hope that you will have a pleasant time up in London, Joan.'” 


didn’t you? Well, here it is, and here’s your box,” he added, bumping her luggage 
down upon the steps; “and my fare is three-and-six, please.” 

Joan paid the three-and-sixpence, and the sulky cabman drove off, yelling at the 
children in front to get out of the way of his horse, and lashing with his whip at 
those who clung behind. 

Left to herself, Joan pulled the beil and waited. Nobody came, so she pulled 
it again, and yet a third time; after which she discovered that it was broken, and 
there being no knocker, was reduced to rapping on the door with the handle of 
her umbrella. Presently it was opened with great violence, and a sour-faced slattern 
with a red nose asked shrilly,— 

“Who the dickens are you, that you come a-banging of the door to bits? This 
ain’t the A’ambra, my fine Miss. Don’t you make no mistake.” 

“My name is Haste,” said Joan humbly, “and I have come here to lodge.” 
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“Then you'd better haste out of this, for you won’t lodge here.” And the 
vixen prepared to slam the door. 

“Does not Mrs. Thomas live here?” asked Joan desperately. 

“No, she don’t. Mrs. Thomas was sold up three days ago, and you'll find her 
in the Marylebone Workhouse, I believe. I am the caretaker. Now take that box 
off those steps, and cut it sharp, or I’ll send for the policeman.” And before Joan 
could say another word the door was shut in her face. 

She turned round in despair. Where was she to go, and what could she do in 
this horrible place? By this time a crowd had collected about her, composed 
largely of dirty children and dreadful blear-eyed men in very wide-skirted tattered 
coats, who made audible remarks about her personal appearance. 

“Now then,” screamed the vixen from the area, “will you take thim things off 
the steps ?” 





* “The vixen prepared to slam the door.” 


Thus adjured, Joan made a desperate effort to lift the box, but she was weak 
with agitation and could not stir it. 

“Carry yer things for yer, Miss?” said one creature in a raucous whisper. 
“Don’t you mind him, Miss,” put in another; “he’s a blooming area sneak, he is. 
You give ’em me.” ‘“ Hullo, Molly, does your mother know you're out?” asked a 
painted-faced slut, who evidently had taken more to drink than was good for her ; 
and so forth. 

For a few moments Joan bore it. Then she sank down upon the box and 
began to weep—a sight that touched the better feelings of some of the men, for 
one of them offered to punch the “ blooming ’ead ” of anybody who annoyed her. 

It was at this juncture that Joan, chancing to look up, saw a little pale-faced, 
straw-coloured woman, who was neatly dressed in black, pushing her way through 
the crowd towards her. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” said the little woman, in a small and gentle 
voice. 
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“T have come from the country here to lodge,” answered Joan, choking back 
her tears; “and there’s nobody in the house except that dreadful person, and I 
don’t know where to go.” 

The little woman shook her head doubtfully ; and at that moment once more 
the fiend in the area yelled aloud, “If you won't get off thim steps, I’ll come 
and put you off. I’m caretaker here, and I’ll show you.” 

“Oh! what shall I do?” said Joan, wringing her hands. 





"60h, what shall | do ?' said Joan.” 


The sight of her distress seemed to overcome the scruples of the little woman ; 
at any rate she bade one of the loafers lift the box and bring it across the street. 

“Now, my dear, take your bag and your umbrella, and follow me.” 

Joan obeyed with joy: just then she would have followed her worst enemy any- 
where, also her new friend’s face inspired her with confidence. On the other side of 
the street the little woman opened the door of a house—it was No. 8—with a latchkey, 
and Joan noticed that on it was a brass plate inscribed “ Mrs. Bird, Dressmaker.” 
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“Go in,” she said. “No, I will settle with the man; he will cheat you.” 

She went in, and found herself in a tiny passage of spotless cleanliness; and, 
her baggage having been set down beside her, the door was closed, and the crowd 
which had accompanied them across the street melted away. 

“Oh! thank you,” said Joan. “What do I owe you?” 

“‘Threepence, my dear; it is a penny too much, but I would not stop to argue 
with the man.” 

Joan fumbled in her pocket and found the threepence. 

“Thank you, my dear. I am glad to see that you pay your debts so readily. It 
is a good sign, but, alas! appearances are often deceptive”; and her hostess led the 
way into a small parlour, beautifully neat and well kept. “Sit down,” said the little 
woman, lifting a dress that she was in process of making from a chair which she 
offered to Joan, “and take a cup of tea. I was just going to have some myself. 
Bobby, will you be quiet?” This last remark was addressed to a canary, which was 
singing at the top of its voice in a cage that hung in the window. “I’m afraid that 
you find him rather shrill,” she went on, nodding towards the canary, “but I have 
so much to do with silence that I don’t mind the noise.” 

“ Not at all: I like birds,” said Joan. 

“T am glad of that, my dear, for my name is Bird. Quite a coincidence, isn’t 
it?—-not but what coincidences are deceptive things. And now, here is your tea.” 

Joan took the tea and drank it thankfully, while Mrs. Bird watched her. 

“My dear, you are very handsome,” she said at length, “if you will forgive me 
for making a personal remark—dreadfu/ly handsome. I am sure that, being so 
handsome, you cannot be happy, since God does not give us everything; and I 
only hope that you are good. You look good, or I should not have come to help 
you just now; but it is impossible to put any trust in appearances.” 

“T am afraid that I am neither very happy nor very good,” answered Joan, 
“but I am most grateful to you. I have come up from the country to look for 
work, and I want to find a decent lodging. Perhaps you can help me, for I have 
never been in London before, and do not know where to go. My name is 
Joan Haste.” 

“Perhaps I can, and perhaps I can’t,” said Mrs. Bird. “It depends. Yours 
is a very strange story, and I am not sure that I believe it. It is not usual for 
beautiful young women like you to wander to London in this kind of way--that is, 
if they are respectable. How am I to know that you are respectable ? That you 
look respectable does not prove you to be so. Do your friends know that you have 
come here, or have you perhaps run away from home?” 

“T hope that I am respectable,” answered Joan meekly ; “ and some of my friends 
know about my coming.” 

“Then they should have made better arrangements for you. That house to which 
you were going was not respectable; it is a mercy that it was shut up.” 

“Not respectable!” said Joan. ‘Surely Mr. Levinger could never have been 
so base,” she added to herself. 

“No: it used to be a while ago—then there were none but very decent people 
there ; but recently the woman, Mrs. Thomas, took to drink, and that was why she 
was sold up.” 

“Indeed,” said Joan; “I suppose that my friend did not know. I fancy it is 
some years since he was acquainted with the house.” 

“Your friend! What sort of friend?” said Mrs. Bird suspiciously. 

“Well, he is a kind of guardian of mine.” 

“Then he ought to have known better than to have sent you to a house without 
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making further inquiries. This world is a changeable place, but nothing changes in it 
more quickly than lodging-houses, at any rate in Kent Street.” 

“So it seems,” answered Joan sadly ; “ but now, what am I to do?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Haste (I think you said Haste was your name) ; although,” 
she added nervously, sweeping off her lap some crumbs of the bread and butter that 
she had been eating, “if I was quite sure that you are respectable I might be able 
to make a suggestion.” 

“What suggestion, Mrs. Bird ?” 

“Well, I have two rooms to let here. My last lodger, a most estimable man, 
and a very clever one too—he was an accountant, my dear—died in them a fort- 
night ago, and was carried out last Friday ; but then, you see, it is not everybody 
that would suit me asa tenant, and there are many people whom I might not suit. 
There are three questions to be considered: the question of character, the question 


of rent, and the question of surroundings. Now, as to the question of character—— ” 
“T have a certificate,” broke in Joan mildly, as she produced a document that 
she had procured from Mr. Biggen, the clergyman at Bradmouth. Mrs. Bird put 


on a pair of spectacles and perused it carefully. 

“ Satisfactory,” she said, “ very satisfactory, presuming it to be genuine ; though, 
mind you, I have known even clergymen to be deceived. Now, would you like to 
see my references ? ” 

“No, thank you, not at all,” said Joan. “I am quite sure that you are 
respectable.” 

“ How can you be sure of anything of the sort? Well, we will pass over that 
and come to the rent. My notion of rent for the double furnished room on the 
first floor, including breakfast, coals, and all extras, is eight shillings and sixpence a 
week, The late accountant used to pay ten-and-six, but for a woman I take off 
two shillings ; not but what I think, from the look of you, that you would eat more 
breakfast than the late accountant did.” 

“That seems very reasonable,” said Joan. “I should be very glad to pay that.” 

“Ves, my dear, you might be very glad to pay it, but you will excuse me for 
saying that the desire does not prove the ability. How am I to know that you 
would pay ?” 

“JT have plenty of money,’ 
rent in advance, if you like.” 


’ 


answered Joan wearily ; “I can give you a month’s 


“ Plenty of money !” said the little woman, holding up her hands in amazement, 
“and that very striking appearance! And yet you wander about the world in this 
fashion! Really, my dear, I do not know what to make of you.” 

“or the matter of that, Mrs. Bird, I do not quite know what to make of myself. 
But shall we get on with the business ?—because, you see, if we do not come to an 
agreement, I must search elsewhere. What was it you said about surroundings ?” 

“That reminds me,” answered Mrs. Bird; “before I go a step further I must 
consult my two babies. Now, do you move your chair a little, and sit so, Thank 
you, that will do.” And she trotted off through some folding doors, one of which 
she left carefully ajar. 

Joan could not in the least understand what this odd little person was driving at, 
nor who her two babies might be, so she sat still and waited. Presently, from the 
other side of the door, there came a sound as though several people were clapping 
their hands and snapping their fingers. A pause followed, and the door was pushed 
a little farther open, apparently that those on the farther side might look into the 
room where she was sitting. Then there was more clapping and snapping, and presently 
Mrs. Bird re-entered with a smile upon her kind little face. 
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“ They like you, my dear,” she said, nodding her head—“ both of them. Indeed, 
Sal says that she would much prefer you asa lodger to the late accountant.” 

“They? Who?” asked Joan. 

“Well, my dear, when I spoke of surroundings you may have guessed that mine 
were peculiar ; and so they are—very peculiar, though harmless. The people in the 
next room are my husband and my daughter ; he is paralytic, and they are both of 
them deaf and dumb.” 

“Oh, how sad!” said Joan. 

“Ves, it is sad; but it might have been much sadder, for I assure you they are 
not at all unhappy. Now, if I had not married Jim it would have been otherwise, 
for then he must have gone to the workhouse, or at the best into a home, and of 








“An enormous man of about forty . . . with a perpetual smile.” 


course there would have been no Sal to love us both. But come in, and you shall 
be introduced to them.” And Mrs. Bird lit a candle and led the way into the 
small back room. 

Here Joan saw a curious sight. Seated in an armchair, his withered legs supported 
on a footstool, was an enormous man of about forty, with flaxen hair and beard, 
mild blue eyes, and a face like an infant’s, that wore a perpetual smile ; sometimes 
the smile was more and sometimes it was less, but it was always there. Standing 
by his side was a sweet and delicate-faced little girl of about twelve ; her eyes also 
were blue and her hair flaxen, but her face was alight with so much fire and 
intelligence that Joan found it hard to believe that she could be deaf and dumb. 
Mrs. Bird pointed to her, and struck her hands together this way and that so 
swiftly that Joan could scarcely follow their. movements, whereon the two of them 
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nodded vigorously in answer, and Sal, advancing, held out her hand in greeting. 
Joan shook it, and was led by her to where Mr. Bird was sitting, with his arm 
also outstretched. 

“There, my dear—now you are introduced,” said Mrs. Bird. ‘This is my 
family. I have supported them for many many years, thanks be to God; and I 
hope that I have managed so that, if I should die before them, there will be no 
need for them to go to the workhouse ; so you see I have much to be grateful for. 
Though they are deaf and dumb, you must not think them stupid, for they can do 
lots of things—read and write and carve. Oh, we are a very happy family, I can 
assure you ; though at times I want somebody to talk to, and that is one of the 
reasons why I like to have a lodger—not that the late accountant was much use 
in that respect, for he was a very gloomy man, though right-thinking. And now 
that you have seen the surroundings, do you think that you would wish to stay here 
for a week on trial?” 

“T should like nothing better,” answered Joan. 

“Very well, then. Will you come upstairs and see your rooms and wash your 
hands for supper? I will call the girl, Maria, to help you to carry up the box.” 

Presently Maria arrived. She was a strong, awkward-looking damsel of fifteen, 
“a workhouse girl,” Mrs. Bird explained, but, like everything else in that house, 
scrupulously clean in appearance. With her assistance the box was dragged up 
the narrow stairs, and Joan found herself in the apartments of the late accountant. 
They were neat little rooms, separated from each other by double doors, and 
furnished with a horsehair sofa, a round deal table with a stained top, and some 
old chairs with curly backs and rep-covered seats. 

“They look a little untidy,” said Mrs. Bird, eyeing these chairs ; “but the fact is 
that the late accountant was a careless man, and often upset his coffee over them. 
However, I will run you up some chintz covers in no time, and for the sofa too if 
you like. And now do you think that the rooms will do? You see here is a good 
cupboard and a chest of drawers.” 

“Very nicely, thank you,” answered Joan. “I never expected a sitting-room all 
to myself.” 

“T am glad that you are pleased. And now I will leave you. Supper will be 
ready in half an hour—fried eggs and bacon and bread and butter. But if you like 
anything else I daresay that I can get it for you.” 

Joan hastened to assure her that eggs and bacon were her favourite food ; and, 
having satisfied herself that there was water in the jug and a clean towel, Mrs. Bird 
departed, leaving her to unpack. Half an hour later Joan went down and partook 
of the eggs and bacon. It was an odd meal, with a.deaf-and-dumb child pouring 
out the tea, a deaf-and-dumb giant smiling at her perpetually across the table, and 
her little hostess attending to them all, and keeping up a double fire of conversation, 
one with her lips for Joan’s benefit, and one with her head and hands for that of 
her two “ babies.” 

After supper the things were cleared away; and having first inquired whether 
Joan objected to the smell of smoke, Mrs. Bird filled a large china pipe for her 
husband, and brought him some queer-shaped tools, with which he began to carve 
the head of a walking-stick. 

“TJ told you that he was very clever,” she said; “do you know, he sometimes 
makes as much as four shillings in a week. He gives me the money, and thinks 
that I spend it; but I don’t, not a farthing. I put it all into the Savings Bank 
for him and Sally. ‘There is nearly forty pounds there on that account alone. 
There, do you know what he is saying ?” 
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Joan shook her head. 

“He says that he is going to carve a likeness of you. He thinks that you 
have a beautiful head for a walking-stick. Oh! don’t be afraid; he will do it 
capitally. Look, here is the late accountant. I keep it in memory of him,” and 
Mrs. Bird produced a holly stick, on the knob of which appeared a dismal, but most 
lifelike, countenance. 

“ He wasn’t very handsome,” said Joan. 

“No, he wasn’t handsome—only right-thinking ; and that is why Jim would like 
‘oO carve you, because you see you are handsome, though whether or no you are 
right-thinking remains to be proved.” 

Joan smiled; there was something very quaint about the little lady. 

“JT hope that Mr. Bird does not want me to sit to him to-night,” she said, 
“for, do you know, I am dreadfully tired, and I think that I will go to bed.” 

“No, no; he will only make a beginning to-night, perhaps of two or three 
sticks, and afterwards he will study you. You will be much better for some sleep 
after your journey,—though you have not yet told me where you came from,” and 
she shook her straw-coloured head doubtfully. 

Joan made no answer, not feeling inclined to submit herself to cross-examination 
at the moment; but, going round the table, she shook hands with Mr. Bird and 
with Sally, who had been watching her all the evening and now put up her face 
to be kissed in a way that quite won Joan’s heart. 

“That shows that Sally likes you,” said Mrs. Bird, in a gratified voice; “and 
if Sally likes you I shall too, for she is never wrong about people. And now 
good-night, my dear. We breakfast at half-past seven; but first I read some prayers 
if you would like to attend them: I read, and my two ‘babies’ follow in a book. 
Be sure you put your light out.” 

Joan stumbled upstairs, and, too tired even for thought, was soon in bed. 
Beneath her she could hear a clapping and cracking of fingers, which told her that 
she was being vigorously discussed by the Bird family after their own strange 
fashion ; and to this queer lullaby she went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MESSRS. BLACK AND PARKER. 


Joan slept well that night, and woke to find the sunlight streaming in at her window. 
Coming down to the sitting-room at a quarter past seven, she saw that, early as it 
was, it had been swept and garnished and the breakfast laid. 

“Good-morning, my dear!” said Mrs. Bird: “I am glad to see that you are 
an early riser. I suppose it is a habit which you bring with you from the country. 
It was not so with the late accountant, who would never breakfast till nine if he 
could help it, and on Sundays not till ten; but I think that an affection of the liver 
from which he suffered made him sleepy. And now I am going to have. prayers. 
Maria, come to prayers.” 

Maria shuffled in, obedient, and diving into the back room reappeared wheeling 
her master before her, who, as he came, smiled sweetly and waved his hand in 
greeting to Joan. Presently Sally arrived, and the ceremony began. First Mrs. Bird 
handed two Bibles to her husband and her daughter, pointing out the passage which 
was to be read with her finger, then she gave them each a manual of prayer. These 
preparations finished, she began to read the chapter of the Bible aloud; and it was 
curious and touching to see the attention with which her deaf-anc-dumb audience 
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followed the words they could not hear, glancing from time to time at the motions 
of her lips to make sure that they were keeping pace with her. When the reading 
was finished she shut the Bible and knelt down—an example that Mr. Bird could 
not follow, for his limbs were paralysed. Sally, however, placed herself near Joan, 
making it clear to her by signs that she was to indicate by pointing each sentence 
as it passed her mother’s lips. 

Prayers being over—and surely family worship was never carried on under greater 
difficulties—breakfast followed, and then the business of the day began. Mr. Bird 
carved while Mrs. Bird and her daughter sewed at gowns that they were making. 
For a time Joan looked on helplessly ; then, wearying of idleness, asked if she could 
not do something. 

“Can you sew, my dear?” said Mrs. Bird. 

“ Pretty well,” she answered ; “ but not like you.” 

“That is scarcely wonderful, considering that I have done nothing else for more 
than twenty years ; but here are some seams to be run up, if you have nothing better 
to do.” 

Joan took the seams and began to run them ; indeed, she “ran” until her back 
ached with stooping. 

“You are getting tired, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird, “as I expected you would, 
not being accustomed to the work,” and she peered at her kindly through her 
spectacles. ‘ Now you had better rest awhile and talk. What part of England 
do you come from?” 

“From the Eastern counties,” answered Joan. 

“ Dear me! that is strange—quite a coincidence, I declare. I come from the 
East coast myself. I was born at Yarmouth, though it is many and many a year 
since I have seen a herring boat. You see, my story is a very simple one. I was an 
orphan girl, for my dear father was drowned in an October gale when fishing at sea, 
and I came to London with a family as nursemaid. ‘They did not treat me kindly 
—even now I cannot say that they did, although I wish to be charitable—for they 
discharged me because I was not strong enough to do the work, and if I had not 
been taken in out of pity by a widow woman, a dressmaker and my predecessor in 
this very house, I do not know what would have become of me. My husband was 
her only child, and it was part of my duty, and indeed of my pleasure, to look after 
him in his affliction so far as I was able. Then when his mother died I married 
him, for I could not make up my mind to leave him alone, and this of course I must 
have done unless I became his wife. So you see, my dear, I took him on and the 
business with him, and we have been very happy ever since—so happy that sometimes 
I wonder why God is so good to me, who am full of faults. One sorrow we have 
had, it is true, though now even that seems to have become a joy: it was after Sally 
was born. She was a beautiful baby, and when for the first time I grew sure that she 
would be deaf and dumb also, I cried till I thought my heart would break, and 
wished that she might die. Now I see how wicked this was, and every night I thank 
Heaven that I was not taken at my word, for then my heart would have brokea 
indeed.” And the dear little woman’s eyes filled with tears as, putting her arm round 
the child’s waist, she kissed her tenderly. 

There was something so beautiful in the scene that Joan almost cried in sympathy, 
and even Jim, who seemed to understand everything, for one moment ceased to 
smile, and having wiped away a tear from his round blue eye, stretched out his great 
arms and swept both the mother and the daughter into a confused embrace. 

“You say that you are full of faults,” said Joan, turning her head until the three 
of them had recovered their composure, “ but I think you are an angel.” 
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“If to tend and care for those whom one loves is to be an angel, / think that we 
shall most of us get to heaven,” she answered, shaking her head; then added, “ Oh! 
you wretched Jim, you have broken my spectacles—the new ones.” 

Jim, watching his wife’s lip and the damaged glasses, looked so comically 
distressed that Joan burst out laughing, while Sally, seeing what was the matter, ran 
to the back room to fetch another pair. 

“And now, my dear,” Mrs. Bird said presently, ‘you say that you have come to 
London to get work, though why you should want work if you have plenty of money 
I do not quite understand. What kind of employment do you wish to take? For 
my part I cannot think, for, to be frank with you, my dear, you seem too much of 
a lady for most things.” 

“T thought,” said Joan diffidently, “that I might perhaps get a situation as one 
of those girls in shops whom they use to hang cloaks on for the approval of customers. 
You see, I am—tall, and I am not clever enough to teach, so I know nothing else for 
which I should be fit.” 

Mrs. Bird shook her head. “I daresay that you might come by such employment, 
my dear, but I tell you at once that I do not approve of it. I know|something of 
the wickedness of London, and I think that this sort of occupation puts too many 
temptations in the way of a young lady like you, who are so beautiful, and do not 
seem to have any home ties to keep your thoughts from them. We are all weak, 
remember ; and flattery, and promises, and grand presents, all of which would be 
offered to you, are very nice things.” 
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“JT am not afraid of such temptations, Mrs. Bird,” Joan answered, with a sad 
confidence that at once attracted the quick little woman’s attention. 

“ Now, when a person tells me that she is not afraid of a thing,” she said, glancing 
at her, “I conclude that she is either totally without experience and foolhardy, or 
that, having won the experience and passed through the fire, she no longer fears a 
danger which she has overcome, or——” and she stopped. 

This vein of speculative reflection did not seem to recommend itself to Joan; at 
any rate she changed the subject. 

“You have twice called me a lady, Mrs. Bird,” she said, “ but I must tell you 
that I am nothing of the sort. Who my father was I don’t even know, though 
I believe him to have been a gentleman, and my mother was the daughter of a 
yeoman farmer.” 

“ Married ?” asked Mrs. Bird interrogatively. 

Joan shook her head. 

“Ah! I understand,” said Mrs. Bird. 

“That is partly why I left home,” explained Joan. 

“Meaning Bradmouth? Don’t look surprised, my dear. I saw the name on 
the clergyman’s testimonial, and also on your box.” 

“Yes, Bradmouth. I lived there with an aunt, and everybody looked down 
upon me because of my position.” 

“That was very wicked of them. But did they begin to look down upon you 
all at once, or had you, perhaps, some other reason for coming away? I suppose 
your aunt knew that you were coming?” 

“No, she did not know. We do not get on together, and I thought it best 
not to tell her. Also, she wanted me to marry somebody whom I dislike.” 

“ Because there is somebody else whom you do like, I suppose, my dear. Well, 
it is no affair of mine. But if you will not think me impertinent, where then do 
you get your money from?” 

“A gentleman és 

“A gentleman!” exclaimed Mrs. Bird, dropping her work in horror. 

“Oh! no, not that,” said Joan, blushing; “he is a kind of guardian, a friend of 
my father’s, I believe. At any rate he has paid for me all these years, and says 
that he will allow me five pounds a month; though I would rather earn my own 
living if possible.” 

“A friend of your father’s? What a strange story! I suppose that 4e is not 
your father, my dear?” 

“My father!” said Joan, opening her eyes wide in amazement,—‘ Mr. Levinger 
my father! Of course not. Why, if he were, would he have treated me like a 
stranger all my life?” 

“Tt is possible,” said Mrs. Bird drily; “I have heard of such things.” 

“Oh no, he is not bad enough for that; in fact, he is very good and kind. 
He knew that I was coming away, and gave me five-and-twenty pounds to start 
on, and he told me himself that he was left my trustee by my father, who is dead, 
but whose name he was bound not to reveal.” 

“ Indeed,” answered Mrs. Bird, pursing up her lips. ‘“ And now I must go and 
see about the dinner. As it happens, I do work for some of the big shops; and I 
will inquire if there is any situation vacant that might suit you. Look: Jim wants 
you to turn your head a little, so that he can see your nose. Is he not making a 
beautiful likeness?” And, nodding affectionately at her husband, she left the room. 

Once outside the door, Mrs. Bird stood still and reflected. “There is a mystery 
about that girl,” she thought, “and she has not told me all her story: she has left 
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out the love affair—I could see it in her face. Now, if I were wise, I should send 
her about her business without more words; but, somehow, I cannot find the heart 
to do it. I suppose it is because she is so beautiful, and seems so sad and friendless ; 
and after all it is one’s duty to help those who are placed thus—yes, even if they 
have not been quite respectable, though of course I have no right to suppose that 
she has not. No, I cannot turn her away. To do so might be to bring her to 
ruin, and that would be a dreadful thing to have upon one’s mind. But I do not 
think much of that guardian of hers, Mr. Levinger she caitled him, who can send 
such a lovely girl to take her chance in London without providing her with a proper 
home. It looks almost as if he wished to be rid of her: altogether it is a very 
strange story. I must say that it interests me; but then curiosity always was one 
of my sins, and I have not conquered it yet.” And again shaking her head, this 
time at the thought of her own depravity, Mrs. Bird made her way to the kitchen. 

After dinner was over she announced to Joan that they were all going out for 
a walk in the Park, and asked her if she would like to accompany them. Joan, 
of course, was delighted, for already she began to feel a want of the fresh air to 
which she was accustomed, but as she accepted she looked inquiringly at Mr. Bird. 

“Ah, my dear,’ said his wife, “you are wondering how he can come out 
walking when his legs are crippled. Well, presently you shall see. Now go and 
put on your hat.” 

By the time that Joan had done this she found that a long wheel-chair, which 
she had noticed standing in the passage, had been run into the sitting-room, and 
into this chair Mr. Bird shifted himself with marvellous agility by the help of his 
muscular arms, nodding and smiling at Joan the while. 

“ How on earth will they get it down the steps?” she wondered. Soon the 
mystery was solved, for, the front door having been opened, Sally appeared with 
three grooved boards which reached from the lintel to the pavement. The three 
wheels of the chair having been set in the grooves, Mr. Bird grasped the iron 
railings on either side of the steps, and, smiling triumphantly, launched himself with 
much dignity into the street. 

“There, my dear!” said Mrs. Bird, while Sally replaced the boards in the passage 
and shut the door, “necessity is the mother of invention. Quite clever, isn’t it? 
But we have other contrivances that are even cleverer.” 

‘Then they started, Mr. Bird guiding himself, while Mrs. Bird, who was arrayed 
in a prim little bonnet and mantle, and Sally, pushed behind. Joan offered to assist, 
but was not allowed to do so because of her inexperience of the streets, at any rate 
until they reached the Park; so she walked by the side of the chair, wondering at 
the shops and the noise and bustle of the Edgware Road. 

Presently they came to the corner opposite the Marble Arch, where, as usual, 
the wide roadway was blocked with traffic. “‘ How ever will they get across there?” 
thought Joan: “it frightens me to look at it.” 

But it did not frighten Mrs. Bird and her family, who, without a moment’s 
hesitation, plunged into the thick of it, calling to Joan to keep close to them. It 
was really wonderful to see the skill with which the transit was accomplished: cabs, 
omnibuses and carriages bore down upon them from all directions, but the Bird 
family were not dismayed. Here and there the chair headed, now passing under 
the nose of a horse and now grazing the wheel of a cab, till at length it arrived 
safely at the farther pavement. Joan was not so fortunate, however: abcut halfway 
across she lost her head, and, having been nearly knocked down by the pole of 
an omnibus, stood bewildered till a policeman seized he: by the arm and dragged 
her into safety. 

“You see, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird, “although you are so strong, you are not 
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quite competent to wheel Jim at present. First you must learn to look after 
yourself.” 

Then they went for their walk in the Park, which Joan enjoyed, for it was all 
new to her, especially when she was allowed to push the precious chair; and 
returned to Kent Street in time for tea. 

The rest of the afternoon and evening passed like those of the previous day, 
and the morrow was as the yesterday had been. Indeed, there was little variety in 
the routine of the Bird ménage—so little that Joan soon began to wonder how they 
distinguished one month or one year from another. Few customers came to the 
house, for inost of the dressmaking was put out to Mrs. Bird by the managers of 
large shops, who had confidence in her, and were not afraid to trust her with costly 
materials, which she made up, generally into skirts, and took back in the evenings. 

So it came about that all day long Mrs. Bird and Sally sewed, while Jim carved 
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endless walking-sticks, and Joan sat by giving such help as she could, now listening 
to her hostess’s good-natured chatter and now to the shrill song of the canary. At 
first, after all that she had gone through, this mode of life was a rest to her. It 
was delightful to be obliged neither to think nor to work unless she so wished ; 
it was delightful to know that she was beyond the reach of Samuel Rock, and could 
not be harried by the coarse tongue of Mrs. Gillingwater or by the gossip of her 
neighbours. ‘The atmosphere of goodness in which she lived was very soothing also : 
it was a new thing for Joan to pass her days where there was no hate, no passion, 
no jealousy, and no violence—where, on the contrary, charity and loving-kindness 
reigned supreme. Soon she grew very fond of little Mrs. Bird, as, indeed, anybody 
must have done who had the good fortune to know her; and began to share her 
adoration of the two “babies,” the great patient creature who faced his infirmities 
with a perpetual smile, and the sweet child from whom love seemed to radiate. 
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But after a while, as her body and mind shook off their weariness, these things 
began to pall; she longed for work, for anything that would enable her to escape 
from her own thoughts,—and as yet no work was forthcoming. At times, tiring of 
Jim’s smile as he hewed out libellous likenesses of herself upon his walking-sticks, 
and of the trilling of the canary, she would seek refuge in her own sitting-room, 
where she read and re-read the books that Henry had given her; and at times, 
longing for air, she would escape from the stuffy little house to the Park, to 
walk up and down there till she grew weary—an amusement which she found had 
its drawbacks. At last, when she had been a fortnight in Kent Street, she asked 
Mrs. Bird if there was any prospect of her getting employment. 

“My dear,” was the answer, “I have inquired everywhere, and as yet without 
success. To-night I am taking this skirt back to Messrs. Black & Parker, in 
Oxford Street, and I will ask their manager, who is quite a friend of mine, if he 
has an opening ; failing which I think you had better advertise, for I see that you 
are getting tired of doing nothing, and I do not wonder at it,—though you should 
be most thankful that you can afford to live without work, seeing that many people 
in your position would now be reduced to starvation. 

That night Mrs. Bird returned from Messrs. Black & Parker’s with a radiant 
countenance. 

“ My dear,” she said, “there is a coincidence, quite a wonderful coincidence. 
The young woman at Messrs. Black & Parker’s whose business it was to fit on the 
cloaks in the mantle department has suddenly been called away to nurse a sick 
uncle in Cornwall from whom she has expectations, and they are looking out for 
some one to take her place, for, as it chances, there is no one suitable for the post 
in their employ. I told the manager about you, and he said that I was to bring 
you there to-morrow morning. If they engaged you your pay would be eighteen 
shillings a week to begin with ; which is not much, but better than nothing.” 

Accordingly, on the following morning, having arrayed herself in her best dress, 
and a pretty little bonnet that she had made with the help of Sally, Joan set out for 
Messrs. Black & Parker’s in the company of Mrs. Bird. 

Messrs. Black & Parker’s establishment was an enormous one, having many 
departments. 

“ You see it is a first-class shop, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird, glancing with veneration 
at the huge windows filled with chefs-d’euvres of the milliner’s and other arts. 
“Now follow me, and don’t be nervous. And she led the way through various 
divisions till she reached a large box built of mahogany and glass labelled “ Manager’s 
Office. No admittance except on business.” 

At this moment the door of the box opened, and from it issued an oiled and 
curled specimen of manhood, with very white hands and hair so wavy that it con- 
veyed a suggestion of crimping tongs. 

His eye fell upon Joan, and he bowed obsequiously. 

“Can I do anything for you, madam?” he said. “We are so fuli this morning 
that I fear you are not being attended to.” 

“She is not a customer, Mr. Waters,” said Mrs. Bird, emerging from behind 
Joan’s tall shape: “she is the young person about whom I spoke to you, who wants 
a situation as show-woman.” 

“Oh! is she?” said Mr. Waters, with a complete change of manner; 
“then why didn’t you say so at first? Well, she’s a pretty girl anyway. Step 
in here, miss, ard take off your jacket, please, so that I can see what your figure 
is like.” 

Joan did as she was told, although she felt a hate of this individual swelling in 
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her heart. Mr. Waters surveyed her critically for half a minute or more, shutting 
first one eye and then the other, as though to bring her better into focus. 

“ Any experience ?” he said laconically—‘‘ I mean of business.” 

“ No, sir, none,” Joan answered. 

“ Ah! I see: a lady, I suppose.” 

“Tam not a lady, sir,” replied Joan. 

“ Ain’t you?—then you imitate the article very well.” 

“Just what I feared,” murmured Mrs. Bird, shaking her head. 

“ However,” he went on, “we can overlook that fault; but I have another doubt 





***Vou'll do,’ said the manayer.” 


about you. You’re too good-looking. Our customers like to see their things tried 
on a fine figure, of course, but they don’t like to see them tried on a girl who 
makes them look common dowds beside her. Why, a three-guinea mantle would 
seem a better thing on your back than a forty-pound cloak on most of them. You’d 
show off the goods, I daresay, but I doubt that you would frighten away custom.” 

“] thought that tall people were always wanted,” hesitated Joan. 

“Tall people!” said Mr. Waters, with an admiring snigger ; “just you look at 
yourself in this pier glass, and I think that you will see something else there beside 
height.. Now, I'll give you a bit of advice: you drop this show and go on to the 
stage. You'll draw there ; yes, even if you can’t sing or act a bit, there are hundreds 


who would pay to come and look at you. By George! I’m not sure that I wouldn’t 
myself.” 
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“T do not wish to go on the stage,” answered Joan stiffly; and Mrs. Bird 
behind her murmured, “ No! never!” in sympathetic tones. “If you think that 
I shall not suit,” she added, “I will not take up your time any longer.” 

“JT didn’t say that, miss. Here!”—and he put his head out of the door and 
called to a shop-woman—‘“ just give me that velvet mantle, will you? Now, miss,” 
he said: “you fancy that Mrs. Bird’s a customer, and let me see you try to sell her 
this cloak.” 

Joan’s first impulse was to refuse, but presently a sense of the fun of the 
situation prevailed, and she rose to it, mincing, smiling, and praising up the 
garment, which she hung upon her own shoulders, bending her graceful shape this way 
and that to show it in various lights and attitudes, till at length Mrs. Bird exclaimed, 
“ Well, I never !—you’re a born actress, my dear. You might have been bred to the 
business. I should have bought that cloak long ago, I should, though, saving your 
presence, Mr. Waters, I don’t think it is worth the price asked.” 

“You'll do,” said the manager, rubbing his hands, “if only you can forget that 
you are a lady, and have mous enough to flatter when you see that it is welcome, 
and that’s always where ladies and their clothes are concerned. What’s your name?” 

“ Haste: Joan Haste.” 

“Very well, Miss Haste. Let’s see: to-day is Saturday, so you may as well 
begin on Monday. Hours nine to seven, dinner and tea provided, also black silk 
dress, that you put on when you come and take off when you leave. I should 
think that the last young lady’s would fit you pretty well with a little alteration 
unless you like to buy one for yourself at cost price.” 

“Thank you, I think that I will buy one for myself.” 

“Indeed! Well, so.much the better for us. It is usual to ask for references 
as to character, and security, or a sum on deposit ; but I understand that Mrs. Bird 
guarantees all that, so we will say no more about it. The wages will be eighteen 
shillings a week for the first six months, and after that a pound if we are satisfied 
with you. Do you agree to these terms?” 

“yeu” 

“Very well, then. Good morning.” 

“That’s a smart girl,” reflected Mr. Waters to himself, “and a real beauty too. 
But she’s a fool for all that: she ought to go on the boards,—she’d have a future 
there. However, that’s her affair, not mine.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Bird to Joan, “ you got through that capitally. At 
first I thought that he would never engage you, but he seemed to take quite a 
liking to you before the end. What do you think of him?” 

“TI think him odious,” said Joan. 

“Odious, my dear! What a strong term! Free and easy, if you like, but not 
odious. He is much better than most of them, I can tell you.” 

“Then the rest must be very bad indeed,” said Joan, and continued her way 
in silence. ; 


H. Riper HAGGARD. 


(70 be continued.) 

















GUESSES AT FUTURITY. NO. 6. 
INTERPLANETARY COMMUNICATION.—THE FIRST MAGNETISCOPE. 














BREAST across the prairie, as far as the eye could reach on 
either hand, there stretched into the distances a one-deep 
line of waggons, buggies, horsemen and pedestrians, having in its rear traces of 
scanty civilisation in the smoke of a few scattered homesteads, and in front the solitude 
of apparently illimitable wilderness. The whole of the vast landscape was wrapped 
in the soft haze of Indian summer. At regular intervals the generally sombre hue of 
the assemblage was relieved by splashes of light blue where little groups of United 
States soldiers formed the “ markers ” on which the line was “dressed.” Any attempt 
on the part of civilian units to press forward beyond the arbitrary alignment was 
promptly and sternly checked from the nearest of these military centres. It was as 
though fifty thousand souls had come to see some mighty race which would presently 
sweep along their front, and as though the soldiers were keeping the course. 

And it was a race—one of the biggest races on record—that had brought the 
concourse together; only, instead of being spectators, the people spread out 
along the prairie were themselves the competitors, waiting for the start. Rich prizes 
were there for the winners, and no stakes to pay; while even for the laggards and 
the footsore pedestrians there would be some compensation in new homes and 
fresh enterprise amid a community where past failures could be wiped from the slate. 
Punctually at noon, by special Act of Congress, the great Cherokee Strip was to 
be declared open, and all comers would be free to claim land up to the Government 
limit. This would have been a comparatively simple proceeding if all the land had 
been of equal value; but it was known that far away in the wilds from which the 
Red Man had been ruthlessly hustled lay favoured spots designed by Nature for 
the sites of thriving cities, and others, no less favoured, suitable for prosperous farms. 
Thus these objective points had each their hordes of votaries. Town-dwellers of 
every known calling, from ministers of religion to humble store clerks, were ready 
to rush for the pick of the best city “lots”; sturdy agriculturists from Illinois and 
Minnesota, crowded out of thicker settlements, fretted for the gunfire which should 
start them on their struggle for the free boon of virgin soil; strangely garbed, 
rough-tongued herdsmen from Texas were nursing their mustangs for the contest in 
which the prize would be fair pasturage and nothing to pay. 

It was to be a case of first come first served. Out in the heart of the Reservation, 
nostly at the likely town-centres, were posted Government officials—sole occupants 
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* About the centre of the line... . two covered waggons stood.” 


at present of the wilderness—whose duty it would be to grant certificates of 
registration to applicants according to their choice in order of arrival. Thus the 
best “lots” would be snapped up by the best mounted, while pedestrians and 
teemsters would have to be content with what was left unclaimed, or take service 
with the more fortunate competitors. ‘The country had been prospected and mapped, 
so that every one had a very good notion of his own particular object. 
Somewhere about the centre of the line, right opposite the heart of this Promised 
Land, two covered waggons stood side by side, well horsed and ready for the fray. 
From the great arched roof of one there fluttered a blue flag, having the word 
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“ Monitor” emblazoned in white letters; while from the other there haunted a flag 
with the word “ Argus” in yellow letters upon a scarlet ground. Both were heavily 
laden with machinery and with great iron-bound cases, and from the similarity of 
their contents a pardonable error might have been committed in supposing that 
they were engaged on the same venture in the interests of the same owner. On 
the contrary, they belonged to the keenest rivals in all that motley phalanx—men 
who by all the traditions of American journalism were pledged, in the ordinary 
course of business, to injure each other with tongue and pen, and eke with sharper 
weapons, till one of them should “pass in his checks.” The waggons carried the 
preliminary stock-in-trade of the two future newspaper proprietors of the as yet 
nameless city that was to leap into being before the morrow. 

It is an accepted axiom that from the very first day of their existence the 
mushroom cities of the West must have their newspaper. Even the “hotels” and 
inevitable saloons may claim a few hours’ law before being expected to be in full 
working order, but for the pressman there is no respite—no delay. ‘The new settle- 
ment that attempts to hustle into existence without its one or more journals is 
promptly labelled a one-horse town, and though a newspaper may crop up later it 
will never receive the whole-souled support of a community whose earliest struggles 
it did not share and chronicle. 

Abner B. Vallings of the JZonitor, and Roy Braxton of the Argus had both 
set themselves the task not only of “getting there” in time to supply this want, 
but of arriving so far ahead of the other as; to be able to add the legend “ First 
Established ” to their nomenclature. Each of them recognised that in a population 
born as it were of a general scramble the chief title to public respect, and therefore 
to circulation, would remain with him who bested his rival at the outset. There 
might be room for two newspapers in the embryo city, but the leading journal 
would undoubtedly be that which by earliest arrival on the scene obtained the 
best site for its office and produced its first issue before the other. 

Differing widely in point of age, Vallings and Braxton were both fair types of 
the enterprising Western journalist. Abner Vallings was a grey-haired veteran 
of sixty, and had been many things before he took to printer’s ink and frontier 
chronicling as a source of livelihood. For twenty years he had been flitting from 
“city” to “city,” supplying each of his resting-places in turn with highly spiced 
intelligence, and only failing to make himself a permanency because he was unlucky 
in his choice of localities. His journals did not decay, but the “cities” did, and, 
after a precocious boom, faded in face of more attractive mushrooms farther west. 
When his circulation had dwindled to a certain low-water mark his course was 
always the same: he packed his press, type and machinery, and started to head 
off his subscribers by being ready for them at a still newer “city.” 

Abner Vallings sat on the driver’s seat of his waggon and surveyed his rival’s 
team of Kentucky roadsters with composure. His own wiry, lean-flanked nags 
possessed his entire confidence, for they were old coach-horses from the “ Rockies,” 
picked up a bargain, for quality rather than looks. Barring accidents, he saw every 
reason to hope that the A/onitor flag would be waving over its new home while 
the Argus was still struggling over the prairie. The one thing that worried him 
was a well-knit, speedy-looking chestnut riding-horse that stood ready saddled and 
bridled, and quietly munching hay, hitched to the wheel of the Argus waggon. 
There was another horse of about equal thew and sinew occupying a similar position 
at the side of his own waggon ; and Abner, after much thoughtful comparison, came 
to the reluctant conclusion that the Avgus saddle-horse was a shade the better 
animal of the two. This was a blow, for. the riders of these two horses were to 
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act as pioneers to their respective waggons and select the claims. Abner felt that 
if he missed first choice of a “lot” he would only be winning half the battle in 
asserting the superiority of his waggon team and in bringing out his paper before 
the other. 

These meditations were cut short by the shrill treble of a woman’s voice, raised 
half in anger, half in alarm, somewhere in rear of the line of vehicles and horsemen. 
Recognising the tones as those of his only daughter, Susie, Abner called to one of 
his assistants in the waggon to mind the team, and descended as actively as his 
years would permit. Hastening in the direction of the sounds, he was in time to 
witness but not to aid in a common, but sufficiently serious, episode of frontier 
life. Fifty yards or more away a well-grown, upstanding girl of twenty, clad in a 
short riding-skirt, was struggling to avoid the unwelcome attentions of a whisky- 
inflamed ruffian, notorious through Kansas and the adjacent states under the 
sobriquet of “ Denver Jake.” As Abner came in view the girl raised a light whip 
she carried and struck her assailant once or twice smartly across the face. With 
a cry of rage the ruffian staggered back a pace; then, recovering himself, grasped 
the girl’s wrist with one sinewy paw, while with the other he endeavoured to wrench 
the whip from her. Fumbling in his hip pocket, Abner hurried to the rescue ; but, 
quick as he was, he was forestalled by a tall, athletic young fellow who had been 
leisurely skirting the line. ‘Taking in the scene at a glance, the new comer strode 
forward, a pistol barrel glinted within a foot of Denver Jake’s head, and a melodiously 
stern order to “Hands up!” brought about a prompt change in the situation. 
The border filibuster wheeled round, and, seeing that he was covered, raised his 
arms aloft. 

The young man eyed him contemptuously along the shining tube for a quarter 
of a minute, then said, in the slow drawl of the West: ‘ You make tracks out of 
this smartish, I’m too busy for anything, or I’d make a hole in you. Come, 
vamose: d’ye hear?” and while the baffled Jake went cursing away the rescuer 
turned with a polite bow to find Susie Vallings engaged in reassuring the panting 
and excited Abner. Father and daughter were profuse in their thanks, though Miss 
Susie, with true frontier independence, was loth to part with all the honours of war. 

“T reckon I’d have settled his hash in another shake if you hadn’t come up, 
sir,” she concluded, allowing her eyes to wander shyly, but not unkindly, over the 
young man’s stalwart frame. 

“T’ve no doubt you would,” he replied, gallantly humouring her spirit, but unable 
to resist a wink at Abner as he added, “It was really in the poor creature’s interest 
as much as yours that I interfered so rudely, Miss Vallings. But you must excuse 
me now. The signal gun will be fired in twenty minutes, and I have preparations 
to make for the start.” 

He began to move away, but Abner stopped him. “ You have the advantage oft 
us, Mister,” said the old adventurer, waving his hand towards the unknown distance. 
“JT guess we must be better acquainted over yonder. Have ye a pasteboard?” 

Susie’s champion smiled. “I’m out of visiting cards,” he replied, “but by 
sundown to-night I shall be in a position to print a new batch with a new address. 
My name is Roy Braxton.” 

Abner stared at Susie, and Susie stared back at Abner. Then both stared 
together at the retreating form of the stranger, who by walking straight to the 
Argus waggon disposed of any lingering doubt as to his identity. The man who 
had sent Denver Jake about his business was their rival, and an undefined feeling 
came into the mind of Abner that it was a bad beginning. He did not like the 
idea of commencing operations under an obligation to one whom he meant to best. 
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“So that’s Braxton,” he exclaimed at length. “I heard them saying at the 
Argus waggon that the boss was going to ride for himself, and if that’s so I 
reckon, my gal, that you’ve got your work cut out. We’ve proved that the chap 
has grit, and his nag looks like a flyer.” 

“T’m a lighter weight than he is, father, and I’d risk a ten-dollar bill that my 
mare Batswing and I are at the land office first,” said Susie. ‘“ His grit may be 
all there, but that won’t help him much in a level prairie race” 

A shade of relief passed over Abner’s wrinkled features. Susie, as an accom- 
plished horsewoman, had undertaken the weighty task of riding for the claim, and 
the proprietor of the Monitor was glad to think that the little episode had not 
softened her towards her adversary. 

Abner resumed his place on the driver’s seat, and Susie busied herself with the 
final encouragement of the animal on whom so much of their fortunes depended. 
Having washed out Batswing’s mouth with a libation of rye whisky and water, she 
buckled on a pair of formidable spurs and sprang unaided into the saddle to await 
the all-important signal. Now and again her eyes would stray to the Argus outfit, 
but Mr. Braxton and his steed were invisible on the other side of the waggon-hood. 

As the hour of noon approached the long line stiffened up to the boundary, 
and the demands made by the impatient throng on the good temper of the soldiers 
became more frequent. The buzz of voices gradually ceased, but from all around 
there rose a sound of champing bits and creaking gear as the teamsters took their 
horses in hand for the start. Occasionally an irrepressible pedestrian would press 
forward in the hope of stealing a yard or two at the outset, only to be driven back 
with shins tingling with the flat of a sword. At one minute to twelve all excitement 
seemed to have died away; the line had grown as hushed and still as a birthday 
parade before the few de joie rings out. 

Then Babel broke loose. Precisely at noon there was a flash and a puff of 
smoke, followed by the report of a nine-pounder from the nearest group of soldiers, 
to which other puffs and fainter reports farther along the line responded. At the 
signal the whole crowd of anxious settlers dashed forward at breakneck speed, those 
on horseback and in waggons mercilessly plying the whip, and the footmen stumbling 
aixd jostling behind. . The air was rent with shouts and whip-cracks, the rumble of 
wheels and the thunder of hoofs. ‘The wide vista was suddenly converted into one 
vast stampede of ripping and tearing land-grabbers. 

Susie got well away among the first flight of those making for the same centre— 
a sheltered valley thirty miles from the boundary. By the end of the tenth mile 
there had been much tailing off among the mounted division, many of those who 
had led at the start falling back to join the ruck, while a few of the more knowing 
who had nursed their horses began to show prominently in front. Among the latter 
Susie held a good place, and for the next fifteen miles she rode steadily, with 
confidence beginning to dawn into certainty that if not the very first she would be 
one of the foremost into the new township. At the twentieth mile all the con- 
verging horsemen to the right and left were far behind; only in her immediate rear 
the steady beat of hoof-strokes told her that the honours were not yet uncontested. 
The colour mantled in her cheeks and she tightened her lips as she thought that 
her own particular rival, Roy Braxton, having started from the same point, would 
be riding on the same line. That gallant chestnut, on whom she had passed critical 
judgment at the waggon side, looked like a flyer, and it must be something speedy 
and staunch that was following so closely on Batswing’s tracks. A glance over her 
shoulder settled the matter. Roy Braxton was coming along twenty lengths behind, 
sitting easily and making no attempt to hurry his horse, which appeared to be as 
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fresh as paint and to need the curb rather than the spur. A little to the right, 
and some thirty lengths farther in the rear, another rider was noticeable, but with 
these two exceptions the whole cavalcade had dwindled to mere specks on the 
horizon. ‘There were but three in the race, and of these one was he whom it was 
Susie’s chief interest to beat. 

She turned her face to the westward again, and for the first time touched 
Batswing’s flanks with the spur. Susie was annoyed ; she did not quite know why. 
In reality it was because she found herself in antagonism to a young man who had 
befriended her, and to whom she would much rather have been civil. She had 
looked favourably on Roy Braxton’s clean-built frame and masterful grey eyes, and 
though she meant to “give him fits” in the race she would have preferred having 
him on her side. She would have been the last to admit as much, even to herself; 
and if pressed for a reason for the pout on her pretty lips, would assuredly have 
answered that she was “riled because that Argus chap kept a long sight too close.” 

For another three miles Susie rode her hardest, and then stole another glance 
behind her. To her disgust she found that her efforts had been quite unavailing. 
Instead of being stalled off by Batswing’s quickened pace the Kentucky chestnut 
was nearer by a dozen lengths—so near that Susie could see the smile on her 
rival’s face as he perceived her anxiety. As if in answer to a challenge he just 
shook his bridle, and almost before Susie had set her eyes for the goal again, 
passed her easily, raising his hat as he shot ahead. 

Susie, it must be remembered, was a Western girl, and her language was not 
that of the drawing-room. With a muttered ‘ Durn the feller!” she clenched her 
pearly teeth and sailed away in Roy Braxton’s wake, all her sneaking partiality for 
him tossed to the winds of the prairie. But, struggle as she would, the chestnut 
drew farther and farther away, and it began to dawn upon her that the future 
proprietor of the Avgus had been riding cunning all along. To add to her dis- 
comfiture, the other horseman, who had been so far behind Braxton, was now close 
upon her, as evidenced by the thunder of hoofs near at hand. All her energies 
being bent on beating Braxton, she had no concern with the personality of this 
fresh pursuer, and did not trouble to look round till he was at her girths. Then 
he forced himself on her attention whether she would or no. A great seamed hand 
shot out and clutched Batswing’s bridle, jerking the mare on to her haunches, while a 
rough voice bade Susie dismount. With a cry of rage mastering her apprehension 
the girl recognised that her interceptor was her former assailant—Denver Jake. 

“ Git down off that,” commanded the ruffian. ‘It’s the hoss I want—not you, 
this reckoning. If you’d been civil over at the boundary this hyer old score 
wouldn’t have had to be paid off. As ’tis, you’ve lost yer hoss and yer claim 
through setting that young paper-puncher on to me. Git down, I say, or must I 
pull yer off, anyhow?” 

Susie gazed frantically over the prairie as she felt her last chance slipping from 
her. The only human being within call was her rival, and he would be beyond 
the reach of her voice in a few more strides. Moreover he had everything to gain 
by her ‘misfortune, and what right had she to take it for granted that he would 
respond to an appeal? But, failing him, it would be twenty minutes before any 
one else could come to her rescue, and it would be hopeless to attempt to defend 
Batswing for so long. Instinctively, and without further calculating the chances, she 
raised her hand to her mouth and uttered a piercing scream, following the direction 
of her voice with eager eyes. Roy Braxton promptly placed the question of his 
behaviour beyond doubt. Turning in his saddle, he took in the situation at a 
glance, and wheeling round came galloping back. 
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“ *Git down off that .' commanded the ruffian.” 


With a curdling oath Denver Jake dropped Batswing’s bridle and levelled his 
revolver at the advancing rider. 

“You’ve done it now, young woman,” he said. 
under this time—blamed idiot that he is not to cotton to his luck! 

Roy Braxton came along at a hand gallop, pistol in hand, and slackening the 
pace a little as he approached, the better to cover his enemy. Susie sat still and 
shuddered. Her Western training told her that the odds were in favour of the 
stationary marksman, and all care for “claims” and “real estate” and journalistic 
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“booms” fled away in face of the thought that‘this chivalrous stranger was probably 
going to lose his life on her behalf, when he might have profited by her trouble. 
Her fingers closed nervously on her whip, and then inspiration came. Watching 
the murder-light in Denver* Jake’s eye, and gauging to a nicety the moment when 
he was about to pull trigger, just as the hammer fell she brought the whip 
down with a *stinging lash across his wrist that sent the ball into the gallant 
chestnut’s shoulder instead of through its master’s heart. The stricken animal 
halted in its tracks, and stood motionless just long enough to allow Braxton to 
piant his bullet in the centre of Denver Jake’s skull. ‘The desperado fell a quivering 
heap on the prairie, while his horse, with a neigh of terror, turned straight round 
and galloped at full speed along the way it had come. 

The moment he had fired, Roy Braxton had barely time to get clear before 
the chestnut staggered to the ground, writhing in agony. One sorrowing glance 
told that the wound was fatal, and in mercy He'-discharged his pistol into the poor 
beast’s ear. Then, after a hasty scrutiny of the dead desperado, he walked up to 
the trembling Susie, They were still far in advance of the rest of the multitude, 
though certain spots on the horizon were momentarily growing more distinct. 

“T fear this adventure is rather more than you bargained for, Miss Vallings,” 
he said, “but after all, so far as I am concerned, you have the best of the deal. 
All you have to do is to go in and win.” 

Susie looked this way and that, and, for a wonder, experienced a difficulty in 
finding a reply. She wouldn’t have been so cool and collected, she knew, if she 
had lost her horse and a chance of best claim through going to the assistance of 
a stranger. She might have proffered the assistance, but she would have hated the 
stranger afterwards. 

“T am afraid it’s a mortal long walk to the site,” she said weakly. “You'll be 
dreadful tired, and you’ve lost your horse and all on my account.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Braxton, “though I am indeed sorry to leave poor Saladin’s 
bones here. To miss being the first into the city is the worst of the job. But 
don’t let me hinder you, Miss Vallings: the rush will be along directly.” 

Susie looked shyly at her dismounted rival; then her eyes roamed far afield to 
where the scattered horsemen loomed up larger. 

“How much farther is there to go?” she asked. 

“A matter of five or six miles, judging from thé map,” replied Braxton. “But 
really, Miss Vallings, if you delay much longer you will be outof it. There is no 
reason why both of us should be unfortunate. For the honour of the profession one 
of the journals ought to be fixed up with an early claim.” ° 

“That’s so,” said Susie briskly, showing nevertheless no disposition to start. 
Then, with a sudden jerk, she added: “ Like a lift ?” 

Roy Braxton could not repress a smile, but his quick eye took in Batswing’s 
capabilities.“ Of course I should,” he said; “but I can hardly expect that of you. 
Besides, we should both reach the land office together. How should we settle about 
first choice of claim?” 

“We can arrange that going along,” said Susie. “Jump up. I reckon there’s 
no time to lose.” 

Five seconds later all the journalistic enterprise of the embryo city was in Bats- 
wing’s keeping. After a brief remonstrance at the added burden, the good mare 
got into her stride again, and Roy Braxton, who rode pillion, had an opportunity 
of studying his pilot’s pretty hair. She herself was chiefly occupied with the 
momentous question “ Whatever ’ll father say?” Thus they rode in silence till 
within two miles of the site, when the smoke from the land office stove-chimney 
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awoke them to présent realities... A glance backwards showed that they had out- 
distanced all competitors. 

“Guess this city ‘ll want a name,” said Susie. “Seems as though ‘ Batswing’ 
would be a slick sort of title, after the old mare’s jaunt.” 

“TI had hoped to be entitled to call it Braxton City,” replied Roy. “The 
Braxton City Argus would have been a big draw. A journal owned by the pioneer 
of the settlement, the same being named after him, ought to have a future. It’s 
usual, you know, for cities to be called after the first settler into the place.” 

“That looks like being me at this date,” said Susie grimly. 

“True,” replied Braxton; “but then you see in ‘your case the fitness of the 
nomenclature will only apply so long as you retain your name. Young ladies have 
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“ ‘Like a lift?’’ 


a way of changing their second names sometimes. Besides, it’s rather rough on me, 
isn’t it, seeing that But there, we won’t go into that.” 

They covered a few hundred yards, while Susie’s mind was busy with the 
recollection that it was due to her companion that she was there at all. 

“Let’s divide, then,” she proposed at last. ‘You name the location, and I'll 
spot the best claim for dad.” 

“What’s your front name?” asked Roy boldly. 

“Susie,” came the answer. 

“Well then, Susie, I see a plan by which we can each get square on one 
another without any quarrelling,” said Roy. “ There’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
both have first claim and both have the naming of the township. Let’s get married 
and amalgamate the name and the papers.” 
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“The officials were ready to note and register the arrivals.” 


They were only a hundred yards from the land office now. The officials were 
standing in the doorway of the log-cabin ready to note and register the arrivals, 
so that even if Susie had been inclined there would have been no. time for 
hesitation. 

“T reckon that’s a business way out of the difficulty,” she said. 

+ + * # + # * + 
The pacification of Abner was not a difficult matter. When he found that 


? 
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he had secured the centre block, opposite the site of the new city-hall, and a 
son-in-law who was accounted the smartest newspaper man in the West, he was 
pleased to opine that he had “come out on top.” The names of the projected 
journals were dropped, out of mutual deference, and on the morning after the birth 
of the settlement the Braxton City Eagle screamed its first scream. ‘The account of 
the death of the notorious desperado Denver Jake was pronounced a masterpiece 
of descriptive writing, and the Zag/e soared at once into the affections of the 
community. 


Heapon HILL. 
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IBSEN’S NEw PLAY—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON—THE LITERATURE OF 
PICTURES—BYRON 
CONNOISSEURS—TWO BOOKS ON ART—LADY LINDSAY’S 


THE Two SWANS—THE POETS’ 


% HE Ibsen boom is over! Pause, O 





Philistine, before praising my judg- 
ment. The “boom” is over, but not 


Ibsen. Ibsen has arrived. He has settled 
down into the steady luminosity of the fixed 
star; he is no longer the wandering meteor, 
the dread portent, heralding plague and flame. 
On the Continent schools have long since 
which he a reactionary. In 
England his broad-browed face, 
with its shock of white hair 
and its bushy white beard, is 
ceasing to be distinguishable 
from that of Father Christmas. 
Critics are even quarrelling 
with one another for the honour 
of having discovered him, His 
plays are produced in London 
in their native tongue almost 
as soon as they are written—at 
“copyright performances,” where- 


arisen to is 





any rate in 
in distinguished persons mumble indistinct 
Norwegian with a courage that was only 
surpassed in a certain notorious performance 


of The Mahdi, And on the same day our 
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admirable Archer sends them forth to the 
world in excellent idiomatic English. Yes, 
decidedly the day of Ibsen is over, and his 
days are come. Ibsen is now a British 
institution ; it is difficult to disentangle him 
from Trial by Jury and Sunday Closing. 

I opened his new play with fear and 
trembling, apprehending another J/aster- 
Builder. But lo! I found it a miracle of 
lucidity. There is no reason why Liéf¢le 
Eyolf should not have been published as a 
Christmas story by the lamented Christian, 
Charles Dickens. Little Eyolf is only our 
old friend Tiny Tim over again.. Though 
Ibsen’s work strikes to the very root and 
purpose of life, his little cripple really 
suggests no deeper questionings of destiny 
than does Dickens’s. Only the difference is 
that Ibsen sees there is a question, and 
Dickens does not. Indeed, very few of our 
novelists are alive to the significance of 
their own puppets. Cripples, like blind men 
with tapping sticks and highwaymen with 
horse-pistols, are merely picturesque proper- 
ties. Although superficially the story of the 
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life and death of little Eyolf 
is made to point a Dick- 
ensian moral of universal 
benevolence, Ibsen is try- 
ing after something much 
deeper. Why Eyolf became 
a cripple, and why Eyolf 
was drowned, this is what 
he wants to throw light upon; and in this 
play we see him groping after a law and a 
reign of moral causation as sure and as 
unswerving as causation in the physical 
world. Eyolfs life, iike his death, was 
due to his parents’ selfishness, From _ his 
death springs his parents’ higher love and 
altruism, and thus little Eyolf has not lived 
in vain : 
‘*There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears.” 


There! Not even the British bookmaker 
in his most domestic moods could match 
- the morality of the dread Nor- 
i wegian iconoclast. Lzt/le Eyolf 
is of a Sunday-school edifying- 
ness. But what subtlety, what 
a grip on life, in this attempt 
to expound a moral order, 
existing not in heaven - des- 
cended codes, but operating 
simply and inevitably in the 
chain of human life! And even 
if the mechanism of the parable be a little 
crude and clumsy, it has great moments. 
Asta adds another to Ibsen’s gallery of 
noble women, and the rat-wife to his gro- 
tesque creations. For dramatic vigour and 
tenseness Ibsen has rarely surpassed the first 
act of his latest play, in which this rat-wife 
and ker little black-snouted dog, Mopséman, 
lure little Eyolf like a rat to his doom in the 
fiord. Of course the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
is irresistibly recalled. ‘ Yes,” the rat-wife 
tells the little cripple, as she laughs with 
quiet glee, “it was all alive and 
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came creepy- alo-" 
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all over the floor, backwards and forwards 
and up and down.” (Mark Mr. Archer’s 
vivid rendering.) Perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing in the new play is the 
mysticism and poetry of his youth, to 
which the old man is reverting. Already 
foreshadowed in 7he Master-Builder, nay, 
even, according to some, consciously alle- 
gorised in that mysterious play, the mental 
movement of this man, who has _ been 
accused of stooping over the sewers, is 
now, to quote the great words that round 
off Little Eyolf: “ Upwards—towards the 
peaks. Towards the stars. And towards 
the great silence.” Say what you will of 
Ibsen, he is one of the only three men to 
whom Europe listens. Tolstoi and Zola 
share with him the supreme privilege of the 
world’s ear. Tolstoi’s religion everybody 
knows. Ibsen’s is obscurer, but no less 
inspiring. Even Zola is showing signs of 
dissatisfaction with a closed materialism. 


ie fin P WARDS—towards the peaks. To- 

} wards the stars. And towards the 
great silence.” These words might 
have been prophetic of the end of Stevenson. 
Thus did they bear him towards his grave 
on the Samoan mountain-top—upwards, to- 
wards the peaks and the stars and the great 
silence. If a great writer is, as Stevenson 
contended, the writer who writes finely on a 
broomstick, then we have lost our greatest 
writer. Nor, since Elia was laid in the little 
churchyard at Edmonton, have we had a 
more lovable figure than the dainty, whim- 
sical essayist who travelled with a donkey 
in the Cevennes, or discoursed in delicate 
English “ for lads and virgins.” It was not 
only weakness of lungs that drove him to 
Samoa. It was a natural aversion from 
civilisation. He was, indeed, something of 
an anarchist, this genial author of “The 
Dynamiters ” ; and “this business of living 
in towns,” as he put it, was counter to the 
vagabond instincts that preferred a sack in 
the woods to a bed in a grand hotel. He 
loved savagery, the elemental simplicity of 
woods and waters, with that passion which 
it takes the highest culture to develop. And 
far from the grinding of printing-presses, by 
reef and palm, he wove his cunning web of 
magic phrase for the delectation of Princes 
Street and the Strand. He mistrusted the 
garnered sciences of the schools, and had 
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conceptions of a great open encyclopedia of 
experience, so that to con the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid and to hear the band 
play in the gardens were equally studious. 
It was this strain of Bohemianism, this 
pervasive sense of the romantic and the 
picaresque, that gave him an interest in 
rogues, set him writing an essay on Villon, 
and probing in many a creation the psycho- 
logy of the scoundrel, for whose virtues he 
had a tender, anxious eye. That women 
did not cut any figure in his books springs 
from this same interest in the elemental. 
Women are not born, but made. They are 
a social product of infinite complexity and 
delicacy. Fora like reason Stevenson was 
no interpreter of the modern. His one 
contribution to fiction in this aspect is his 
sense of the romantic possibilities lurking 
beneath the surface prose of great cities : for 
him London was Babylon in more than the 
preacher’s meaning. 
He could make- 
believe that Rupert 
Street was in Arabia, 
and that Haroun al 
Raschid was supping 
at the Criterion. A 
‘child to the end, 
\\\ always playing at 
, a “make-believe” ; 
<=: dying young as those 
whom the gods love, and as he would have 
died had he achieved his centenary, he was the 
natural exponent in literature of the child. 
His nursery rhymes are literature for men, 
and in his essay, “ The Lantern-bearers,” his 
imaginative interpretation of childhood opens 
out into a wonderful exposure of the fallacy 
of “realistic” fiction. That and Pulvis et 
Umbra constitute his highest flights in the 
emotional essay, for to the lucent graces of 
the style there is added here an answering 
dignity of vital matter. Asa rule his essays 
lack that power of abstract thinking which 
gives body to Hazlitt’s. To think in the 
abstract was indeed not his métier. He saw 
things in the concrete, through individual 
images luminously objective. When he went 
on his “ Inland Voyage” through French by- 
ways, he had no such reflections as _befel 
the estimable Arthur Young. The wealth of 
nations is indifferent to him, statistics delight 
him not, nor sociology neither. The peasant 
proprietor draws from him no generalisa- 
tion ; he paddles his own canoe and thinks 
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amiably of supper. He meets an _ im- 
pecunious vagrom actor, and all his latent 
Bohemianism swells in sympathy. The old 
mummer’s cheerfulness reconciles him to 
life. Stevenson had, indeed, no philosophy 
of life except that it is worth living, and so 
he may claim to have avoided the fallacy 
which /atet in generalibus. The concrete 
endures where philosophy fades. The same 
lack of general conceptions permeates his 
admirable novels. They are all amplified 
anecdotes, and all compact of those perils 
and adventures on which a sickly person 
naturally brouds longingly, and he has set 
a whole school of disciples (with no such 
excuse of valetudinarianism) brooding on 


blood and writing in the (P> 
reddest of ink. His Scotch «) 
romances have been as 

over-praised by the zealous y, : 
Scotchmen who cry S>— \\\ . 


“Genius” at the sight of BS * —— RA 
a kilt, and who lose their Gy” 
heads at a waft from the heather, as his other 
books have been under-praised. The best 
of afl, “The Master of Ballantrae,” ends in 
a bog; and where the author aspires to 
exceptional subtlety of character-drawing, 
he befogs us or himself altogether. We are 
so long weighing the brothers Ballantrae in 
the balance, watching it incline now this way, 
now that, scrupulously removing a particle 
of our sympathy from the one brother to 
the other, to restore it again in the next 
chapter, that we end with a conception of 
them as confusing as Mr. Gilbert’s descrip- 
tion of Hamlet, who was “idiotically sane 
with lucid intervals of lunacy.” 

Stevenson’s /ezt-motifs are few and per- 
sistent. A buried treasure; a boy on an 
island (note how /e bon Dieu gave him an 
island to play with and die in); a brave but 
stockish young man who is ready to risk his 
life for a lady whose love for him he fails to 
perceive (how this patent has been copied !) ; 
the companionability of rogues with honest 
men in their common peril; the fantastic 
possibilities of the modern ;—of such is his 
stock-in-trade. But what wonderful bits of 
colour in some of his romances! Who can 
ever forget Alan Breck’s match at the pipes, 
or the auction-scene in “The Wrecker”? 
In these later books of adventure Mr. 
Stevenson tries for a new thing, for which he 
has had scant credit. He seeks to combine 
the novel of character with the novel of 
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adventure ; to develop character through 
romantic action, and to bring out your hero 
at the end of the episode not the fixed 
character he was at the beginning, as is the 
way of adventure-books, but a modified crea- 
ture. This is especially notable in The £dd- 
Tide, that marvellous study of the “ Maca- 
bresque.” Still it is his essays and his per- 
sonality, rather than his novels, that will count 
with posterity. On the whole, a great pro- 
vincial writer. Whether he has that inherent 
grip which makes a man’s provinciality the 
very source of his strength, so that, as with 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” and “The Arabian 
Nights,” the provincial merges in the uni- 
versal, only the centuries can show. It is 
with a melancholy interest that I recall the 
last words I wrote—but a few months ago— 
of this brilliant man of letters, whom I have 
never seen, and whose loss is yet a personal 
sorrow. “As for the romance of the modern, 
it would have been a greater achievement to 
have found it here at home, and not gone 
questing to the South Seas for it, as for a 
buried treasure. The treasure lies here, 
under our eyes, at our very feet. Every alley 
and byway is swarming with romance. The 
great dramas of life are working themselves 
out under every roof in the most prosaic of 
streets. Never was there more romance 
than to-day, with its ferment of problems 
and propaganda, its cosmopolitan movement, 
its contrast of wealth and poverty, its shock 
and interaction of populations and creeds, 
its clash of medizval and modern. The 
ends of the ages meet in every Atlantic 
liner. It will be an eternal pity if a writer 
like Stevenson passes away without having 
once applied his marvellous gifts of vision 
and sympathy to the reproduction and 
transfiguration of everyday human life, if he 
is content to play perpetually with wrecks 
and treasures and islands, and to be re- 
membered as an exquisite artist in the 
abnormal.” 

Stevenson set the fashion of literary 
interest in the child’s psychology ; and books 
about children, as distinct from children’s 
books, are now a delightful nook of litera- 
ture. This child’s garden seems chiefly to 
be cultivated by ladies, like Mrs. Deland 
and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. It 
was a charming fragment of autobiography 
that the latter published in “The One I 
Knew the Best of All.” We elders have 
forgotten our own childish troubles ; child- 
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hood looms as the happiest time of our 
existence ; we have lost touch of its imagina- 
tive terrors. Mrs. Burnett suffered agonies 
as achild because she was told she would 
be prosecuted and clapped into prison if she 
walked on the grass in the public gardens ; 
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the fear of inadvertently treading on that 
grass haunted her like a nightmare, and 


filled. her dreams with horrid visions of her 
forgetful foot grazing a blade of grass. She 
made friends with the local policeman, and 
as she sat on the bench he hovered over her 
in genial majesty, unbending even to con- 
versation point. One day she plucked up 
courage to ask him if he would arrest her, 
his little friend, should she trespass on the 
grass. He replied, “ Why, certainly.” Duty 
was duty. She then pointed out to him 
beseechingly that the bench on which she 
sat abutted on the grass, and that there was 
ample room between the top rail and the 
backless seat for her diminutive body to 
fall accidentally backwards upon the sacred 


precinct. Would he have to arrest her even 
then? Never dreaming of the profound 


anxiety underlying the poor little girl's 
query, the jocose policeman assured her that 
he would have no option. And the. child 
went home to suffer new terrors at the 
thought of accidentally toppling backwards 
from the seat on which her unsuspecting 
nurse was wont to deposit her. Similar 
childish apprehensions are recorded in Isabel 
Fry’s “ Uninitiated,” a little book as charming 
as it is veracious. Very quaint are the child’s 
thoughts in “A Discovery in Morals ”—the 
governess - ridden _ infant 
praying that God will leave 
off taking care of her for 
just one minute. 

In “The Emu _ and 
Home of Rest,” the child, &\, 
fresh to all the impressions i 
of the universe, notices A 
every feature of the way J 
through which she walks 


with a minuteness that is J) 
only attained by us adults 
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when we are lost in a fog and grope our way 
along inch by inch. A Russian novelist 
could scarcely better this :— 


‘* Nurse steered her course for a walk which led 
us into a most melancholy region. The first 
part of it, however, I did not much mind: the 
street was lively, the houses and shops were 
quiet and comfortable-looking. On the 
left-hand side of the road was a featureless yellow 
brick wall, from above which rose a steep turf 
bank. It looked like the grass mound of some 
gigantic grave, and there was no comfort in 
knowing it was called a ‘reservoir.’ On the 
opposite side were quaint little white plastered 
houses for a space, leading immediately to a 
foreign-looking building much bedaubed with 
granular stucco, over which presided a wretchedly- 
executed stone figure of St. Aloysius, as was 
notified above in large letters. . . . Just beyond 
the reservoir on the left a narrow lane went 
steeply down behind a block of buildings, which 
probably contained some of the machinery for 
pumping water into the tanks. All I certainly 
know about them is, that sometimes when we had 
passed by we heard sounds like colossal panting, 
which seemed to fill the air rather than to come 
from any one place. The thud was barely out of 
hearing, when we came upon the viaduct, which 
was really the chief element in my dislike of the 
road. As we stood upon it, and looked through 
the openings in the stone balustrade, we could 
see ever so far below us another road. Along it 
passed manure carts, brick carts, and funerals. 

Mingled with these hateful sights was the 
poisonous breath of the distant brick fields.” 


The child’s mind is full of the drollest 
conceits. I know a lady who is tapping this 
rich treasury, not from her own past but 
from her children’s actual present. She 
gives them ‘thinking lessons.’ They sit on 
the floor and think out aloud some given 
subject, speaking out every thought that 
occurs to them, relevant or not. Very odd 
and very delightful, and at times very 
suggestive, are the children’s ideas, which 
she takes down in shorthand as they fall 
from the little mouths. Perhaps I shall one 
day induce her to let me publish some of 
them. They will make delicious reading. 


‘* And where far isles the languid ocean fleck, 


Flying the cold kiss of our northern wind, 

Lo, the rare spirit through whom we hail as 
friends 

The immortal Highland maid and Allan Breck !” 
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Thus Mr. Watson, in a sonnet in his 
new “ Odes and other Poems,’—though this 
accla‘iation of Stevenson as the heir of 
Scott would have been better placed else- 
where than “in a copy of Catriona,” which is 
not in Stevenson’s happiest vein. In spite 
of the competitive plaudits of rival discoverers 
Mr. Watson is fast winning his way into 
acceptance. It is only a few years ago 
since Britannia heard from the excited lips of 
Mr. Traill of sixty-three minor poets sailing 
their barques on Helicon, in a rhymers’ 


regatta. 
quote Mr. Watson’s last poem in a sense he 
never meant— 


Or, to change the metaphor, and 


‘* Through tinted vapour looming large, 
Ambiguous shapes obscurely rode, 
She gazed where many a laden barge 
Like some dim-moving saurian showed. 
And ’midst them, lo! two swans appeared, 
And proudly up the river steered.” 


These two swans, who have at last 
emerged from the ruck of geese, are William 
Watson and John Davidson. This is not to 
intend any inauspicious reference to swan- 
songs. The one is classic in temper, the 
other romantic. Watson has _ balance, 
Davidson motor-force. Each finds typical 
representation in his latest volume. “ Ballads 
and Songs” contains some of Mr. Davidson’s 
finest work, and there is not a little in “ Odes 
and other Addresses” which will be long 
a-dying. 

Both poets reprint work that was not 
worth printing. Both confront the modern 
with their poetic emotion—Watson the 
classic no less than Davidson the romantic. 
Watson strikes me as a Horace touched by 
cosmic emotion; an urban Wordsworth, 
carrying on the tradition of his Miltonic 
organ-note. How finely he translates into 
poetry the late Mr. Pearson’s lament over 
the degeneracy of men !—or is it the De 
Goncourts’ denunciation of /a dlague in 
Manette Salomon? 
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**T think the immortal servants ot mankind, 

Who, from their graves, watch by how slow 
degrees 

The world-soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most Man’s barren levity of mind, 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wits’ worthless lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind’ 


What an antithetical outlook is Mr. David- 
son’s !|— 
‘** Love, and hope, and know, 
Man—you must adore him : 


Let the whole past go, 
Think God's thought before him.” 


Ah, Mr. Davidson, you have that fine 
sanguine temper which makes leaders of 
men. But after all we are only what the 
past has made us, and to let it all go would 
be to lose God’s thought altogether. 


S\T is worth remarking that in both 
these volumes the writers take their 
inspiration direct from nature, supple- 
mented in Mr. Watson’s case by literature. 
Neither sees life through the medium of any 
other art than the craft of words. Nature as 
she is seen in pictures and statues nowhere 
appears in their poems. Nor are there any 
music-technicalities such as Browning 
sprinkles about. And indeed our poets are 
wise. Unsuspected trap-doors lurk about 
the feet of whosoever ventures into the region 
of the AEsthetic. There is a being—usually 
made in Germany—called the Kuns¢forscher. 
Amid the great movement of life, while men 
are sowing and reaping, writing and painting, 
voyaging and making love, this spectacled 
\ creature is peering at 
pictures and statues, 
\ \ ahh scientifically analysing 
b away their authenticity 

\s _\ 





and often their charm. 
There is the Venus de’ 
\ Medici, which genera- 
tions have raved over. 
Innumerable proces- 
sions of tourists have journeyed to admire 
it, and found it admirable. Great poets have 
had their emotional withers wrung by it. 
When Childe Harold saw it in Florence, he 
cried ecstatically : 
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‘* There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 

The air around with beauty ; we inhale 

The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 

Part of its immortality : the veil 

Of heaven is half undrawn : within the pale 

We stand, and in that form and face behold 

What mind can make, when Nature’s self would 
fail. 

And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul could 
mould, 


We gaze and turn away we know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness.” 


And now nobody who respects himself 
would allow himself a thrill at the sight of 
this work, of whose “ pol- 
ished beauty” Richard 
Jefferies wrote only the 
other day, but which the 
connoisseurs have pro- 
nounced spurious and 
meretricious. 

The unhappy Byron also 
wrote to somebody : “The 
Venus is more for ad- 
miration than for love. ty 
What struck me most was £ 4 
the mistress of the Raphaei fi 
portrait.” Alas! nobody Hh 
believes now that the pic- € »® 
ture has anything to do with La Fornarina. 
When Michelet saw the so-called St. John of 
Leonardo in the Louvre, he saw the whole 
Renaissance in it. Pater in his studies of 
the Renaissance alludes to it as one of the 
few naked figures Leonardo painted, and 
builds upon it a complex theory of Leonardo’s 
symbolic, suggestive method, and is not 
surprised at the saint’s strange likeness to 
the Bacchus which hangs near it, and which 
set Théophile Gautier thinking of Heine’s 
notion of decayed gods, who, to maintain 
themselves after the fall of Paganism, took 





employment in the new religion. And 
now the work turns out to have been a 
pupil’s or an imitators. When in 1819 


Shelley saw the Medusa of Leonardo in 
the Florentine Gallery, he broke into lyric 
raptures : 


“Its horror and its beauty are divine, 
Upon its lips and eyelids seems to lie 
Loveliness like a shadow. 


. . . . . 
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Yet it is less the horror than the grace 
Which turns the gazer’s spirit into stone 
Whereon the lineaments of that dead face 
Are graven till the characters be grown 
Into itself, and thought no more can trace ; 
’Tis the melodious hue of beauty thrown 
Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, 
Which humanise and harmonise the strain. 
*Tis the tempestuous loveliness of terror ; 
For from the serpents gleams a brazen glare, 
Kindled by that inextricable error. . .” 


Kindled indeed by that inextricable error ! 
For the Medusa is now given up by every 
connoisseur, It is a mere inartistic futility, 
and to-day every lover of the arts must stand 
stony before it. Yet the question will have 
to be threshed out one day whether the 
appeal of art is to the connoisseur or to 
the lover of the beautiful—whether works 
that have moved a Byron and a Shelley can 
really be null and void. This query has 
been obtruding itself on my consciousness 
while [ have been looking over two books 
on art written or edited by eminent Awmst- 
Jorschers, both ladies, and neither, curiously 
enough, reputed spectacled or German, old 
or plain. The first is “Masterpieces of 
Greek Sculpture,” a colossal volume of 
500 pages and 200 illus- 
trations, ironically called 
a “small” folio, and edited 
by Eugénie Sellers ; and 
the second, Mary Logan’s 
“Guide to the Italian 
Pictures at Hampton 
Court,” a “large” octavo 
of forty-eight pages ; the 
one published at three 
guineas, the other at twopence. There is 
no discount— not even on the twopenny 
one. As they stand side by side, they irre- 
sistibly remind me of a classic piece of 
English art—-towit “Dignityand Impudence” 
—though perhaps the impudence lies in the 
reviewer, for I could no more tell a false 
Titian from a true than I could tell an 
Academy picture from a pot-boiler. Still 
that is no reason why I should not grapple 
with the books as literature; and in the 
impossibility of doing justice to both I have 
compromised by reading the little one and 
reviewing the big one. And, indeed, it is 





fortunate I have thus divided the vé/es, for I 
can discover nothing with which to find fault 
Its English is 


in Mary Logan’s little Guide. 
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admirable, and its criticism, whether just or 
not (I am told the lady is noted for lowering 
the values of famous pictures by discovering 
that their artists had never seen them), is at 
any rate inspiring, and makes one long to be 
off to Hampton Court to spend a happy day 
with Giorgione and Dosso Dossi. How 
runs the old Bank-holiday strain? It needs 
revision :— 


There you may lie beneath the trees, 
Enjoying yourself with the greatest ease, 
Along with the girl they call Louise, 
A-talkin’ of Titian and Veronese 

In Mary Logan’s way. 





Mary Logan’s way, however disconcerting to 
picture-dealers and curators, is to the public 
decidedly entertaining, and as_ instructive 
as it is destructive. The magnum opus of 
Adolf Furtwangler, which Miss Sellers has 
edited for English readers, is, on the other 
hand, mainly constructive. It comes after a 
long period of negation, of iconoclastic 
German criticism that toppled over the 
“ Greek statues.” 
‘*The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek,” 


but not in Greek art, which (on that principle 
of topsy-turveydom which I have shown to 
be a valuable organon of scientific discovery) 
they have proved to be Roman art. This was 
demonstrated by the Roman technique of 
the statues—which does not mean their 
Roman noses, for most of them have none. 
But Furtwangler the Kunstforscher has set 
them back again upon their pedestals, dis- 





credited but not dis- WEEP 
honoured. If they are (Zz Aes 
not great originals, they ate F 
are bond-fide copies of [yx 
Greek works. As for V—! 

— 


the Venus de Milo, she 
is safe —-thank Heaven —a true Greek 
original. I say thank Heaven, for I have 
myself admired her. I am a little dashed, 
however, to learn that she is “late and 
eclectic.” But though these Roman statues 
have turned Greek again, yet, as the editress 
reminds us in her excellent preface, the 
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centre of gravity of the question still remains 
at Rome, for there the statues are. It seems 
that to be a connoisseur in statues you have 
to gauge ears and eyes and noses, and make 
scientific inductions like Morelli, the English- 
man who was so laughed at by his country- 
men at whom Miss Sellers laughs. When, 
for example, you find the eye of an old man 
with the same “ground-form” as that of a 
languid Amazon, you see the hand of the 
same artist. The preface is the only part of 
Furtwangler’s work short enough to read—still 
there seems to be an excellent chapter on 
Pericles, and, for a German, the style is mar- 
vellously lucid. “The artist, though confined 
to a bust, has contrived to suggest the whole 
personage.” How many Germans could 
write a sentence like that? But what does 
he (or his translator) mean by “that ancient 
criticism about the want of continual ex- 
pression in Myron” (p. 181)? Continual 
expression, indeed! Does the statue smile 
fers, intermittently? does it 

w/ move like the Comman- 
7% der’s in Don Giovanni? | 
mY have heard of a “ Wink- 
ing Virgin” somewhere 
in Italy. If I were not 
afraid of cryptic Teu- 

tonic meanings, I should 
suggest it was a printer’s 

error for “spiritual ex- 

| pression.” But enough 
of the text—it is only the 
pictures that I have read. And they are 
exquisite ! Whether the statues photo- 
these pages are Greek or 








graphed in 
Roman, German or English, they are joys 
for ever. How Pater would have delighted 
in those pictures of athletes! What a 
magnificent specimen of photogravure is 
that “Bronze Head of a Boy”! And how 
lovely that hybrid “ Head of Meleager placed 
upon a Praxitelean Apollo,” as it stands 
amid the roses of the garden of the Villa de 
Medici! It certainly suggests the need of a 
plein-air school of statuary, and the advisa- 
bility of attaching an open-air annexe to the 
British Museum. The grime of Bloomsbury 
would no doubt be nocuous ; still the idea 
might be tried with the bad ones—fat ex- 
perimentum in corpore vili. For such, come 
hail, come wrack! But if the nation persisted 
in preserving them, umbrellas could be held 
over them in seasons of storm and stress. It 
would be a new opening for the unemployed. 





To wind up, Miss Sellers 
has 


produced a _ unique 
art-classic, which should 
soon be more valuable 






than even three guineas. 
She acknowledges her¢ 
thanks, I see, to Mr. Ls 
Astor “for allowing the 4 
finest copy in_ existence 

of the Polykleitan Amazon ** 

to be worthily published.” 
What a pity some other 
Americans have not known ry 
how to rise to the level of z 
the British aristocracy in 

permitting their temporary treasures to be 
reproduced in so classic a work ! 


i\ 
\ 


TITLE on the title-page of a book— 
and especially of a book of poetry— 
sets all one’s prejudices bristling. 

Perhaps one’s bias derives from the eighteenth 

century, with its plethora of elegant pieces by 

that prolific versifier, “‘a person of quality.” 

Though there is more quantity than quality 

about Lady Lindsay’s poetic output, her 

muse has many gracious and charming 
moments. The goddess goes a little slip- 
shod, but she smiles and weeps prettily, 
and there are roses with glistering dewdrops 
in her hair. My pen slips into this vein 
because Lady Lindsay recalls the harmonies 
of an older, simpler time than our vexed 
to-day. The zephyr blows and Philomela 
sings and bees hum in the shady garden. 

There is quite an Elizabethan feeling about 

“A Carnival of Flowers.” Itis in such dainty 

fancies as these that the authoress of “The 

King’s Last Vigil and other Poems” is at 

her best. 


** All sodden brown 
Was the wet earth, yet in the moon’s broad shine 
White lilies danced, and each one held her gown 
Knee-kilted, so to trip more sure and fine, 
And passionate unto her partner sway 
With heavy odorous head and languorous delay.” 


It took a true poet to write that, and there 
is fine technique in the last line. But more 
often Lady Lindsay has fallen back on that 
licexse in technique which less-gifted ladies 
usurp in grammar, and this very poem is 
marred by a careless conclusion. Despite 
the motto on its cover—Arbor Scientia, 
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Arbor Vite, there is more of Vita than of 
Scientia in her volume. 


‘* As sang the woodbine, o'er the shuddering moon 
Drew cloud on cloud, and one by one were hid 
The stars-—the heavenly lily buds--and soon 
A light wind crept the darkening shrubs amid.” 


To read this, one would think the secret 
of poetry were perpetual inversion. It is 
almost time inversion were prohibited in 
English verse—it is not of the genius of the 
language. The idea that permutation makes 
poetry must date from the schoolboy days, 
when we conned the Latin Delectus, and 
rejoiced to find that 


‘*The crept shrubs wind a darkening light amid ” 


only meant Lady Lindsay’s last line supra. 
For the rest, her ladyship’s lines, though they 
trip blithesomely enough, occasionally trip 
over one another’s feet, and once—in “On 
the Coast”—with true feminine inconsistency 
she drops the initial rhyme-scheme half-way. 
I am not greatly moved by the matter of this 
poem, in any case, though this same fisher- 
motif is one of the writer’s favourites. Victor 
Hugo and Kingsley have exhausted the fisher, 
and Pierre Loti has sucked what pathos was 
left in his poor old bones. After all ’tis a 
merry life—the fisher’s—and a cheap burial. 
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And while I am grumbling about the poetic 
license her ladyship has taken out, let me 
point out how unfortunate she is in her 
double-rhymes—“ landscape” and “ grand 
shape,” “groundsel” and “sounds well” 
(which it doesn’t), “mid-day” and “did 
they,” “ bull-finch,” and “ full-inch.” Double 
rhymes should be left to the Brownings 
and the Butlers, who don’t mind looking 
grotesque. And Lady Lindsay should cease 
to compete with the bards who provide the 
drawing-room with songs and recitations ; 
for in proportion as she approaches the region 
of the pure lyric, her touch becomes surer, 
her music sweeter. What a dainty scent, 
what a bird-like trill, as of a Provencal 
troubadour, gladden us in “The Passing 
of Spring”! The “Ode to Father Time” 
somehow recalls an early French poet in 
love with life ; there is true fantasy in “ The 
Mad Mothers Lullaby,” and true pathos 
in “A Poor Ghost,” and many an artless 
snatch of song—like the Bull-finch triolet 
—beguiles the sreader’s journey. Two of 
the sonnets are really memorable-—“ Love 
or Fame,” and “In Remembrance.” On the 
whole it would have been a greater book had 
there been less of it. But when major poets 
publish their waste-paper baskets one must 
not be too hard on a lady. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


(See next page.) 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


+ 
+ 


URING ‘the Lenten season the monks of 
old were dependent on their stew ponds 
for the means of subsistence. So in later 
days the three principal Members of the 
Government—despite the cruel frost in the 
Midlands—having broken the ice, are angling 
for the Nationalist, the Social Democrat, and 
the Total Abstainer; whilst, a little apart, 
the Member for Northampton is engaged on 

his own account. A figure in the middle distance is on his way 
back to St. Stephen’s, the towers of which are just visible on 
the horizon. The lurid clouds betoken the gathering storni. 
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